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RAMBLER. 

Numb. 141. Tuesday, yuly 23, 1751. 

Hilari/fMi, tamen cum fendiri^ *virtut. StAtJ 

Greatnefs with cafe, and gaj feveritx* 

T0 /i^ RAMBLER* 
SIR, 

POLITICI ANSJiavc long obfcrved, th^t the 
greaceft events may be often traced back to 
(lender caufes. Petty competition or cafual 
friendihip, the prudence of a flave, or the garrulity 
of a woman, have hindered or promoted the moft im^ 
portant fchemes, and haftened or retarded the revo« 
lutions of empire. 

Whoever fliall review his life will generally find, 
that the whole tenor of his conduft has been deter« 
mined by fome accident of no apparent moment, or 
by a combination of inconfiderable circumllances, 
ading when hia imagination wad.vnoccuplcd^ %xid 
Voi.VIL B \a^ 
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his judgment unfettlcd; and that his principles and 
a&ions have take n th eir coloyr from fome fecret infi^» 
fion, mingled without defrgn in the current of hi*^ 
ideas. The defires that predominate in our hearts, 
are inftilled by imperceptible communications at the 
time when viC look upon the various fcenes of the 
world, and the different employments of men, with 
the neutrality of inexperience j and we come forth 
from the nurfery or the fchool, invariably deftincd to 
the purfuit of great acquifitions^ or petty accom* 
plilhments; 

Such was the impulfe by which I have been kept 
in motion from my earlieft years. I was born to an 
inheritance which gave my childhood a claim to dif- 
tinflion and carefTes, and was accuftomed to hear 
applaufes, before they had much influence on my 
thoughts. The firft praife of which I remember 
myfclf fenfible was that of good-hunfK)ur, which, 
whether I defcrved it or not when it was bellowed, I 
have fince made it my whole bAnefs to propagate 
and maintain. 

When I was fent to fchoolmdie gaiety of my Iook> 
and the livelinefs of my loquacity, foon gained me 
admifTion to hearts not yet fortified againft aflTedion 
by artifice or intereft. I was entnifted with every 
Ilratagem, and afTociated in every fport j my com- 
pany gave alacrity to a froltck, and gladnefs to a 
holiday. I was indeed fo much employed in adjuft- 
iojg; or executing fchenKS of divetfion, that I had no 
letfure for my ufks, but wis furniihed with exer- 
cifes, and inihrufted in my leflbns, by fome kind par* 
tron of the liigher clafles. My mafter, not fufpe^- 
ing my deficicaqr» or uawUling to deleft what hit 

kindojefi 
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kindncis would not puniih nor his impartiality ex- 
cufc, allowed me to efcape with a flight cxamijiation, 
laughed at the pertoefs of my ignorance^ and the 
fprightlinefs of my abfurdities^ and could not for- 
bear to Ihow that he regarded me with fuch tender- 
nefs^ as genius and learning can feldom excite. 

From fchool I was difmiflcd to the univerfity, where 
I loon drew upon me the notice of the younger ftu- 
dents, and was the conftant partner of their morning 
walks9 ^nd evening compotations. I was not in- 
deed much celebrated for literature, but was looked 
on with indulgence as a man of parts, who wanted 
nothing but the dulnefs of a fcholar, and might be- 
come eminent whenever he fhould condefcend to la- 
bour and attention. My tutor a while reproached 
mc with negligence, and reprcflTed my fallies with 
ibpercilious gravity; yet having natural good hu- 
mour lurking in his heart, ^^ could not long hold out 
againft the power of hilarity, but after a few months 
began to relax the mufcles of difciplinarian morofe- 
nefs, received me with^ fmiles after an elopement, 
and, that he might not betray his truft to his fond- 
nefs, was content to fpare my diligence by increaf- 
ing his own. 

Thus I continued to dilTipate the gloom of colle- 
giate aufterity, to wafte my own life in idlenefs, and 
lure others from their ftudies, till the happy hour 
arrived, when I was fent to London, I foon difco- 
vered the town to be the proper element of youth and 
gaiety, and was quickly diftinguifhed as a wit by the 
ladies, a fpecies of beings only heard of at the uni** 
verfity, whom I had no fooner the happinefs of ap- 
proaching than I devoted all my faculties totVv^ ^vcv- 
M/m ofpleafwg them. 

B 2 Kmx> 



4 THE RAMBLER. N* 14U 

A wit, Mr. Rambler^ in the dialed of ladies, is not 
always a man, who, by the adion of a vigorous fancy 
upon comprehenfive knowledge, brings diftant ideas 
unexpectedly together, who by fome peculiar acute* 
nefs difcovers refemblance in objeds diflfimilar to 
common eyes, or by mixing heterogeneous notions 
dazzles the attention with fuddcn fcintillations of 
conceit. A lady's wit is a man who can make ladies 
laugh, to which, however eafy it may feem, many 
gifts of nature, and attainments of art, .mud com- 
monly concur. He that hopes to be conceived as a 
wit in female aflemblies, (hould have a form neither 
fo amiable as to llrike with admiration, nor fo coarie 
as to raife difgud, with an underftanding too feeble 
to be dreaded, and too forcible to be dcfpifed. The 
other parts of the charaftcr are more fubjeft to va- 
riation ; it was formerly effcntial to a wit, that half 
his back Ihould be covered with a fnowy fleece, and 
at a time yet more remote no man was a wit with- 
out his boots. In the days of.thc Spectator a fnuff- 
box fccms to have been indif^cnfiblc; but in my time 
an embroidered coat was fufiicient, without any pre- 
cife regulation of the reft of his drcfs. 

But wigs and boots and fnuff-boxes are vain, with-, 
out a perpetual rcfolution to be merry, and who can 
always find fupplies of mirth ? Juvenal indeed, in his 
comparifgn of the two oppofite philofophers, won- 
ders only whence an unexhaufted fountain of tears 
could be difcharged : but had Juvenal^ with all his 
fpirit, undertaken my province, he would have found 
eonftant gaiety equally difficult to be fupported. 
Coniider, Mr. Rjombler^ and compaflionate the con- 
dition of a man, who has taught every company to 
expe& from him a continual (ca& oC Vvo^j^ttt^ «a 
6 ua\u\M- 
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ynintcrmitted ftrcam of jocularity. The tafk of 
every other flave has an end. The rower in time 
reaches the port ; the lexicographer at laft finds the . 
conclufion of his alphabet ; only the haplefs wit has 
his labour always to begin, the call for novelty is ne- 
ver fatisfied, and one jeft only raifcs expectation of 
another. 

I know that among men of learning and afperity^ 
the retainers to the female world are not much re- 
garded ; yet I cannot but hope that if you knew at 
how dear a rate our honours are purchafed, you 
would look with fome gratulation on our fuccefs, 
and with fome pity on our mifcarriages. Think on 
the mifery of him who is condemned to cultivate 
barrennefs and ranfack vacuity ; who is obliged to 
continue bis talk when his meaning is fpent^ to raife 
merriment without images, to harafs his imagination 
in queft of thoughts which he cannot ftart, and his 
memory in purfuit of narratives which he cannot 
overtake ; obferve the effort with which he drains 
to conceal defpondency by a fmile, and the diftrefs 
in which he fits while the eyes of the company are 
fixed upon him as their laft refuge from filence and 
dejection. 

It were endlefs to recount the (hifts to which I 
have been reduced, or to enumerate the different fpe- 
cies of artificial wit. I regularly frequented coffce- 
houfes, and have often lived a week upon ancxpref- 
fion, of which he who dropped it did not know the 
value. When fortune did not favour my erratick 
iaduftry^ I gleaned jcfts at home from obfoletc • 
farces. To coUeft wit was indeed fafe, for I con- 
torted with none that looked much into books^ bwt 

B 3 xsx 
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to difpcrfc it was the difficulty, A feeming n^li* 
gcncc was often ufcful, and I have very fucccfsfuUy 
made a reply not to what the lady had faid, but to 
what it was convenient for me to hear; for very 
few were fo perverfe as to rcftify a miftake which 
had given occafion^to a burft of merriment. Some- 
times I drew the converfation up by degrees to a 
proper point, and produced a conceit which I had 
treafurcd up, like fportfmen who boaft of killing the 
foxes which they lodge in the covert. Eminence is 
however in fome happy moments gained at Icfs cx- 
pencej I have delighted a wholc*circlc at one time 
with m feries of quibbles, and made myfelf good 
company at another, by fcalding my fingers^ or mif- 
taking a lady's lap for my own chain 

Thefe are artful deceits and ufeful expedients; but 
expedients are at length exhaufted, and deceits de* 
teded. Time itfelf, among other injuries, dimi* 
nilhes the power of plealing, and I now find in my 
forty-fifth year many pranks and pleafantries very 
coldly received, which had formerly 611ed a whole 
room with jollity and acclamation. I am iinder the 
melancholy neceffityof fupporting that charafter bf 
ftudy, which I gained by levity, having learned too 
late that gaiety mud be recommended by higher qua- 
lities, and that mirth can never pleafe long but as the 
efflorefcence of a mind loved for its luxuriance^ but 
edcemdl for its ufefulnefs. 

I am, i^c. 

Papiuvs. 
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Numb. 142. Saturday, ^z/i^ 27, 1751. 

Affg» ^iro^ayiiu HoMEE* 

A giant fliepherd here his flock maintains 

Far from the reft, and folitary reigns, 

In flieltcr thick of horrid (hade reclin'd ; 

And gloomy mifchiefs labour in his mind. 

A form enormous 1 far unlike the race 

Of human birth, in ftature or in face. Pops. 

To tbi RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

HAVING been accpftomed to retire annually 
from the town, I lately accepted the invita- 
tion of Eugenioy who has an eftate and feat io a 
diftant county. As we were unwilling tOf travel 
without improvement, wc*turaed often from the di- 
re A road to pleafe ourfelves with the view of na- 
ture or of art ; we examined every idld mountain 
and medicinal fpring, Criticifed every edifice, con* 
templated every ruin, and compared everv fcene*oif 
adion with the narratives of hiftorians.WSy thrs 
fuccellion of amufements we enjoyed the exercife of 
a journey without fuffering the fatigue, and had no- - 
thing to regret but that, by a progrefs fo Icifurely 
and gentle, we miffed the adventures of a poft-chaife, 
mod the pleafure of alarming villages VilVv 0;^ toxcvvXx. 
B 4 ^t 
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of our paflagc, and of difguifing our infignificanqr 
by the dignity of hurry. 

The firft week after our arrival at Eugenic*^ houfe 
was paflfed in receiving vifits from his neighbours^ 
who crowded about hioi with all the eagernefs tff 
benevolence ; fome impatient to learn the nfws of 
the court and town, that they might be qualified by 
authentick information to dictate to the rural politi-' 
cians on the next bowling day j others defirous of 
his intereft to accommodate difputes, or of his ad- 
vice in the fettlement of their fortunes and the mar-w 
riagjc of their children. 

The civilities which he had received were foon* 
to be returned ; and I pafled fome time with great « 
fatisfaftion in roving through the country, and •• 
viewing the feats, gardens, and plantations, which ' 
are fcattered over it. My pleafure would indiecd * 
have beCn greater had I been fomctimes allowed -to 
wander in a park or wilderncfs alone, 4>ut to appear 
as the friend of Eugenio was an honour not to be ' 
enjoyed without fome inconvenicncies ; fo miich ' 
was e^ry one fOligttfUs for my regard ^ that I could 
feidom efcape to ij^lEotf^or (leal a moment from . 
cKe emulatiotfiibf complaifiuice, and the vigilance of 
officioufncfs/^ V- 

* In thefc mmbles of good neighbourhood, we frc* • 
quentluritflfed by a houfe of unufual magnificence. 
WhilCTWad my curiofity yet diftrafted among many 
novelties, it did not much attract my obfervation ; 
-htt, in a (hort time I could not forbear furveying it 
wtth particular notice; for the length of the wall 
which inclofed the gardens, the difpofition of the 
ihades that waved over it^ and the canals, of which 
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I could obtain feme glimpfes through the trees from 
our own windows, gave (ne reafon to expeft more 
grandeur and beauty than I had yet feen in that pro* 
vince. I therefore enquired, as we rode by it, why 
Wuc never, amongft our cxcurfions, fpent an hour where 
there was fuch an appearance of fplcndour and af- 
fluence. Eugenia told die that the feat which I fo 
much admired, was commonly called in the country 
the haunted hpuje^ and that no vifits were paid there by 
«iy of the gentlemen whom I had yet feen. As the 
haunts of incorporeal beings are generally ruinous^ 
negleded, and defolate, I eafily conceived th^ there 
was fomething to be explained, and told himthat I 
fuppoled it only fairy ground, on which we might/ 
venture by day-light without danger. The danger, 
fays he, is indeed only that of appearing to folicit the 
acquaintance of a man, with whom it is not poflible 
to converfe without infamy, and who has driven from 
him, by his infolence or malignity, every human being 
who can live without him. 

Our converfation was then accidentally interrupt- 
ed ; but my inquifitive humour being now in mo- 
tion, could not reft without a full account of this 
newly difcovered prodigy. I was foon informed 
that the fine houfe andffpacious gardens were hauntr 
cd by fquire Blufter^ of whom it was very eafy to 
learn the charader, (ince nobody had regard for him 
fufficient to hinder them from telling whiiever they 
could difcover. 

Squire Blufier is defcended of an ancient family. 
The eftate which his anceftors had immemorially 
poflefled w^ much augmented by captain Blufter, 
who ftrved under Drake in the reign of Elizabeth \ 
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and the Blufters^ who were before only petty gen- 
tlemen, have from that time frequently reprelented 
the (hire in parliament, been chofen to prefenc ad« 
drcflcs, and given laws at hunting-matches and 
races. They were eminently hofpitable and popii4l 
lar, till the father of this gentleman died of an dec* 
tion. His lady went to die grave foon after him, 
and left the heir, then only ten years old, to the care 
of his grandmother, who would not fuSer him to be 
controlled, becaufe fhe could not bear to hear hiai 
cry i and never fent him to fchool, becaufe Ihe was 
not sd^le to live without his company. She taught 
him forever very early to infpeft the fteward's ac- 
counts, to dog the butler from the cellar, and to 
catch the fervants at a junket; fo that he was at 
the kge of eighteen a complete mafter of all the 
lower arts of domeftick policy, had often on the 
road deteded combinations between the coachmao 
and the oftler, and proc\ired the difcharge of nine- 
teen maids for illicit correfpondence with cottagers 
and charwomen. 

By the opportunities of parfimony which minority 
affords, and which the probity of his guardians had 
diligently improved, a very large fum of money Was 
accumulated, and he found himfelf, when ho took 
his affairs into his own hands, the richeft man in 
the county. It has been long the cuflom of this 
family w celebrate the heirs completion of his 
twcnty-firft year, by an entertainment, at which the 
houfe is thrown open to all that are inclined to enter 
it, and the whole province flocks together as to a 
general feftivity. On this occafion young Bimjter 
exhibited the firft tokens of his future emiiMNKre, by 
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fliaking his purfe at an old gentleman, who had 
been the intimate friend of his father, and offering 
to wager a greater fum than he could afford to ven- 
ture ; a practice with which he has, at one time or 
^her, infulted every freeholder within ten miles 
round him. 

His next afts of offence were comnlitted in a con- 
tentious ^d fpiteful vindication of the privileges of 
his manors, and a rigorous and relentlefs profecution 
of every man that prefumed to violate his game. As 
he happens to have no eilate adjoining equal to his 
own, • his oppreffions are often borne without jrefift- 
ance, for fear of a long fuit, of which he delights 
to count the expences without the leaft folicitude 
about the event ; for he knows, that where nothing 
but an honorary right is contefted, the poorer anta- 
gonift muft always fuffer, whatever (hall be the laft 
deciiion of the law. 

By the fuccefs of fome of thefe difputes, he has 
fo elated his infolence, and by refledion upon the 
general hatred wliich they have brought upon him, 
fo irritated his virulence, that his whole life is fpent 
in meditating or executing mifchief. It is his com* 
mon prafticc to procure his hedges to be broken in 
the night, and then to demand fatisfaftion for da- 
mages which his grounds have fuffered from his 
neighbour's cattle. An old widow was yefterday 
foliciting Eugenio to enable her to replevin her only 
cow then in the pound by fquire Blujier's order, who 
had fent one of his agents to take advantage of her 
calamity, and perfuade her to fell the cow at ai^ 
undtf rate. He has driven a day-labourer from hii 
cottage^ for gathering blackbcnlcs uv ^ \%^^ \^. 
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his children ; and has now an old woman in the 
councy-jail for a trefpafs which flic committed, by 
coming into his ground to pick up acorns for her 
hog. 

Money, in whatever hands, will confer poweif 
Diftrcfs will fly to immediate refuge, without much 
conflderation of remote confequences. Blufter has 
therefore a defpotick authority in many families, 
whom he has aflifled, on prefling occafions, with 
larger fums than they can eaflly repay. The only 
vifiu that he makes are to thcfc houfes of misfor- 
tune» where he enters with the infolence of abfolute 
command, enjoys the terrors of the family, exaAs 
their obedience, riots at their charge, and in the 
height of his joy infults the father with menaces, 
and the daughters with obfcenity. 

He is of late fomewhat lefs ofFenfive ; for one of 
his debtors, after gentle expoftulations, by which he 
was only irritated to grofler outrage, fcized him by 
the flceve, led him trembling into the court-yard, 
and clofcd the door upon him in a ftormy night. 
He took his ufual revenge next morning by a writ i 
but the debt was difcharged by the afllftance of £«• 
genio. 

It is his rule to fuffcr his tenants to owe him rent, 

becaufe bv this indul<yence he fecures to himfelf the 

« s 

power of fcizure whenever he has an inclination to 
amufe himfcIf with calamity, and feafl his ears with 
rntreaties and lamentations. Yet as he is fume* 
limes capricioufly liberal to thofc whom he hap- 
pens to adopt as favourites, and lets his lands at a 
cheap rate, his farms are never long unoccupied ; 
auul when one is ruined by opprcflion, the poflibi* 
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lity of better fortune quickly lures another to fuppljr 
his place. 

Such is the life of fquire Blufter ; a nnao in whoie 
power fortune has liberally placed the means of 
happinefs, but who has defeated all her gifts of 
their end by the depravity of his mind. He is 
wealthy without followers ; he is magnificent with* 
out witneflfes; he has birth without alliance, and 
influence without dignity. His neighbours fcorn 
him as a brute i his dependents dread him as 
an oppreflbr; and he has only the gloomy con)- 
ibrt of refleding, that if he is hated, he is likewife 
feared. 

lam, SIR, &c. 

Vaculus. 
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KuMB. 143. Tuesday, July 30, lyji. 

Mweat CTuiada rifum 
Fmtiiju nitdata c^hrihut, Hot>* 

Left when the birds their various colours claim 

StrippM of his ftolcn pride, the crow forlorn 

Should ftand the laughter of the publick fcom. FftAiiCit« 



AMONG the innumerable pradices by which 
•intcrcft or envy have taught thofe who live 
upon literary fame to difturb each other at their airy 
banquets, one of the moft comnion is the charge of 
plagiarifm. When the excellence of a new com- 
pofition can no longer be conteiled, and malice is 
compelled to give way to the unanimity of applaufe, 
there is yet this one expedient to be tried, by which 
ihe author may be degraded, though his work be 
reverenced \ and the excellence which we cannot ob- 
fcure, may be fet at fuch a diflance lu not to over- 
power our fainter luftre. 

This accufation is dangerous, becaufe, even when 
it is falfe, it may be fometimes urged with probabi- 
lity. Bruyere declares, that we are come into the 
world too late to produce any thing new, that nature 
and life are preoccupied, and that defcription and 
fentiment have been long exhaufted. It is indeed 
certain, that whoever attempts any common topick, 
will Hnd unexpeded coincidences of his thoughts 
with thofe of other writers; nor can the niceft judg- 
ment always diftioguifh accidental limilinide from 
5 tx«Eul 
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artful imitation. There is likewife a common ftock 
of images^ a fettled mode of arrangement^ and a 
beaten track of tranfition, which all authors fuppofe 
themfelyes at liberty to ufe^ and which produce th^k 
refemblance generally obfervable aAong cotempo- 
raries. So that in books which bed deferve the 
name of originals, there is little new beyond ^ the 
difpofition of materials already provided; the fame 
ideas and combinations of ideas have been long in 
the pofleflion of other hands ; and by reftoring to 
every man his oirn, as the Romans muft have re- 
turned to their cots from the pofleflion of the world, 
fo the moft inventive and fertile genius would reduce 
his folios to a few pages. Yet the author who imi- 
tates his predeceflbrs only by furnifliing himfclf with 
thoughts and elegancies out of the fame general 
magazine of literature, can wj^ little more pro- 
priety be reproached as a plagiary, than the architeft 
can be cenfured as a mean copier of Angela or JVren^ 
becaufe he digs his marble from the fame quarry,. 
fquares his (tones by the fame art, and unites them 
in columns of the fame orders. 

Many fubjeds fi^ll under the confideration of an 
author, which being limited by nature can admit 
only of flight and accidental diverfities. All defi- 
nitions of the fame thing mufl: be nearly the fame ; 
and defcriptions, which are definitions of a more 
lax and fanciful kind, muft always have in fome de- 
gree that refemblance to each other which they all 
have to their objedt. Different poets defcribing. 
the fpring or the fea would mention the zephyrs 
and the flowers, the billows and the rocks i refleft- 
iflg on human life, they would, without any com* 
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munication of opinions^ lament the deceitfulncis of 
hope, the fugacity of pleafure, the fragility of beauty, 
and the frequency of calamity; aad for palliatives 
If thefe incurable miferies, they would concur in re- 
commending kftdnefs, temperance, caution^ and 
fdrtitude. 

When therefore there arc found in FirgU and 
tiorace two fimilar paiTages^ 



Ha tibl irunt mi<S' 



ParciTi fuhjenlsy it dibiUare/upiricu Virg. 

To tame the proud, the fcttcrM flavc to free : 

lliefe are imperial arts, and worthy thee. DxTDlif. 

Impeht bellante prioTy jacentcm 

Lcnis ift boftcmm Hot. 

Let Cafar Tprcad his conquefis far, 
Lefs pleas'd to tiiumiSi than to fpare. 

it is furely not neceflary to fuppofe with a late critick 
that one is copied from the other, fince neither 
Virgil nor Horace can be fuppoftd ignorant of the 
common duties of humanity, and the virtue of mo* 
deration in fuccefs. 

Cicero and Ovid have on very different occaHons 
remarked how little of the honour of a vi&ory be- 
longs to the general, when his foldiers and his for- 
tune have made their deduftionsj yet why fliould 
Ovid be fufpeftcd to have owed to ^ully an obferva- 
tion which perhaps occurs to every man that fees or 
hears of military glories ? 

Tally obferves of Achilles^ that had not Ibmer 
written, his valour had been without praife. 
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Nifi Ilias illaixtttiffitj idem tumulus qui cortus ejus eentije* 
eras J 9mniU ejus ohruijit. 

UnleTs the Iliad had been publiihed, his name had been loft 
in the tomb that covered his body. 

Horace tells us with more energy uiat there were 
brave men before the wars of Troy, but they were 
loft in oblivion for want of a poet. 

Fixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi ; fed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgent ury ignotique longa 

No^le^ carent quia vatefacrom 

Before great Agamemnon reign'd^ 

Reign'd kings as great as he, and brave, 
Whofe huge ambition's now contained 
In the finall compafs of a grave : 
In endlefs night they fleep, unwept, unknown : 
No bard had they to make all time their own. Fr ANC1S# 

Tully enquires, in the fame oration, why, but for 
famej we difturb a ftiort life with fo many fatigues ? 

^id eft quod in hoe t^ exiguo vita curriculo et tarn brevi^ 

tantis nos in laborwus exerceamus ? 
Why in fo fmall a circuit of life fhould we employ ourfelveft 

in fo many fiitigues ? 

Horace enquires in the fame manner, 

^id brevi fortes jaculamur avo 
Mulia? 

Why do we aim, with eager ftrife. 

At things beyond the mark of life ? Frakcis. 

when our life is of fb fliort duration, why we form 
fuch numerous defigns ? But Horace^ as well a.^ 
Vol. VIL C TuUj^ 
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Tmlhfy might difcoTtr that records are needful top 
fcrvc the memory of actions, and that no records w 
fo durable as poems ; either of them might find < 
that life is fhorr> and that we confume it in un 
ceflfary labour J|r . 

There are other flowers of fiftion fo widely fc 
tered and fo eafily cropped, that it is fcarcely \ 
to tax the ufe of them as an aft by which any pa 
cular writer is defpoilcd of his garland ; for they r 
be faid to have been planted by the ancients in 
open road of poetry for the accommodation of tl 
fucccflbrs, and to be the right of every one that 
art to pluck them without injuring their colours 
their %agance. The pafTage of Orpheus to hell, ^ 
the recovery and fecond lofs of Eurydice^ have b 
defcribcd after Boetius by Pope^ in fuch a mannc 
might juftly leave him fufpefted of imitation, n 
not the images fuch as they might both have dcri 
irom more ancient writers. 

Slu^ fonta agitant rmtu 
Vltricet ftfkrum dem ^ 

'Jam nurjlst laajmis msdinif 
Nfm Ixi$mmmcmpui 
ViUx pracipitat rota. 

The pow'rs of vengeance, Avbtle tbey hcar» 
Tuuch'd with compaiEon, drop a tear ; 
Ixi:ns rapid wheel is bound, 
. Fix'd in attention to the found. F* Ll^ 

Thy ftone, O Syjiphur^ ftand* aill, 

Ixl$9 reds upon his wheel, 
r And die pak fpcdret danetl 

. The furies fink opoii their iroobcds. 



N*, 
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7andim^ vindmur^ arbiter , 

Umbrarumf mifiroMS^ ait , ■ ■ 
JDonemuSy comitem viroy 
Ewiam carmiuey conjugsm. 

SubduM at length, /£r//'s pitying jftpfiarch cry -d. 
The fong rewarding, let us yield the bride. F« Lewis* 

He Tung, and hell confented 

To hear the poet*s prayer j 
Stern Profirpine relented, 

And gave him back the fair. 

ffeu, noSfis propi termiftos 
Orpheus Euryciden Jkam 
Fiditf pndidity ^cd4ft. 

Nor yet the golden verge of day begun. 

When Orpheus, her unhappy lord, 

Eurydice to life reftor'd, 
At once beheld, and loft, and was undone. F. Lswif. 

But foon, too foon, the lover turns his eyes : ^ 
Ag^in flie falls, again (be dies, (he dies ! 

No writer can bii^fully convidtcd of imitation, ex- 
ccpt there is a conctirrence of more refetnblance than 
can be imagined to have happened by chancc^^ as 
where the fame ideas are conjoined without any na- 
tural feries or neceffary coherence, or where not only 
the thought but the words are copied. Thus it can 
Icarcely be doubted, that in the firftof the following 
paflages Pope remembered Ovidy and that in the fe-. 
cond he copied Crajbaw. 

Sape pater dixit, Jludium quid inutile tentas ? 

Mceonides nullas ipfe reliquit opes-^-^ 
Spontefui carmen numeros veniebat ad aptoSy 

Et guod conabar fcriberey verfus traU ON\a% 

C 2 QvftXi 
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Qyit, quit this barren trade^ my father cry'd ; 
. Ev*n Honur left no riches when he dy'd- 



In verfe fpontaneous flow'd my native ftrain, 

ForcM by no fweat or labour of the brain. F« Lewis • 

I left no caH^Tor this idle trade ; 

No duty broke, no father difobey'd ; 

While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 

I lifp'd in numbers, for the numbers came* PoPl« 

■ This plain floor. 

Believe me, reader, can fay more 
Than many a braver marble can, 
H^re lies a truly honeft num. Crashaw. 

Tliis modeft ftone, what few vain marbles can, 

Mi^ truly fay, Here lies an honeft man. Pope. 

Conceits, or thoughts not immediately imprcflfed 
by fcnfiblc objcAs, or ncccffarily arifing from the 
coalition or comparifon of common fentimcnts, may 
be with great juftice fufpeftcd whenever they arc 
found a fecond time. Thus JValUr probably owed 
to Cretius an elegant compliment 

Here Iks the learned SaviPs hetr, 
- So early wife, and lail;ng fair. 

That none, except her years they tokl. 

Thought her a child, or thought her old. Waller^ 

Vnlca lux fitcli^ genltorh gkria^ nemo 

^em futrumj mm^ crtJiMt ijft ftnim. G»OT. 

The age's miracle, his father's joy ! 

Nor old you wou*d pronouxice him, nor a boy. 

F. Le\vi>. 

And PrUr was indebted for a pretty illullration to 
AUgne'% poetical hiitory of Henry the fcvcncb. 
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For nought but light itfelf, itfelf can (bow^ 
And only kings can write, what kings can do. 

Allsyne. 

Your mufick's power, your mufick muft difclofe. 
For what light is, 'ds only light^ihit (hews. Prior. 

And with yet more certainty may the fame writer 
be ccnfurcd, for endeavouring the clandeftine ap- 
propriation of a thought which he borrowed, furely 
without thinking himfelf difgraced, from an epigram 
o{ Plato. 

Trf lla(plrf rd xoirovr^of* rvii rolfi [aIp S^iv^xi 

Venusy take my votive glafs, ^ 

Since I am not what I was ; 
What from this day I (hall be, 
Venus let me never fee. 

As not every inftance of (imilitude caii be con* 
fidercd as a proof of imitation, fo not every imita- 
tion ought to be ftigmatized as plagiarifm. The 
adoption of a noble fentiment, or the infertion of a 
borrowed ornament, may (bmetimes diijplay fo mtu:h 
judgment as will almoft compenfate for invention; 
and an inferior genius may, without any imputation 
of fervility, purfue the path of the ancients, pro- 
vided h? declines to tread in their footfteps. 



C3 
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Numb. 144. Saturday, jiuguj 3, 1751. 



Dafbmidis ( 

Fr^ifti it tmUoMs : fUM tu^ ftntmfi MamlcMp 
St tmm nfhl^i pmv d^n^tm^ Miims ; 
Etji «M mliqma mcmffts, Micrtums ffiiu VttO. 

The How of Dmphtis and tlie fliaRs you broke | 

When the fair boy rccciv'd the gift of right ; ' 

And but for mifchief, you had dy'd for fptte. DtTDii. 

IT is impofTible to mingle in converfation with- 
out obferving the difficulty with which a new 
name makes its way into the world. The firft ap- 
pearance of excellence unites multitudes againft it| 
unexpeded oppofition rifcs up on every fide; the 
celebrated and the obfcure join in the confederaqr i 
fubtilty fumilhes arms to impudence^ and invciAioa 
leads on credulity. 

The ftrength and unanimtty of this alliance i$ 
not eafily c«iceived. It might be expcded diat 
no man fliould fuffer his heart to be inflamed widi 
malice, but by«injuriess that none fhould bufj 
himfelf in contefting the pretentions of anotfacTt 
but when fome right of his own was involved in 
the queftion; that at lead hoftilities commenced 
without caufc, fliould quickly ceafe ; that the armies 
of malignity fliould foon difpcrfe, when no com- 
mon intereft could be found to hold them together i 
and that the attack upon a riling character fliould be 

left 
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left to thofe who had fomething to hope or fear from 
the event. ^ ' 

The hazards of thofc that afpire to eminence, 
would be much diminifhed if they had none but 
acknowledged rivals to encounter. Their enemies 
would then be few, and what is of yet greater im- 
portance, would be known. But what caution is 
fufficient to ward off the blows of invifible affailants, 
or what force can (land againft uninterrupted attacks, 
and a continual fucceflion of enemies ? Yet fuch is 
the flate of the world, that no fooner can any man 
emerge from the crowd, and fix the eyes of the pub- 
lick upon him, than he (lands as a mark to the arrows 
of lurking calumny, and receives in the tumult 
of hoftility, from diftant and from namelefs hands, 
wounds not always eafy to be cured. 

It is probable that the onfet againfl: the candi- 
dates for renown, is originally incited by thofe 
wha imagine themfelves in danger of fuffering hy 
dicir fuccefs; but when war is once declared^ 
volunteers flock to the ftandard, multitudes follow 
the camp only for want of employment, and flying 
Iqoadrons are difperfed to every part, fo pleafed 
with an opportunity of mifchief that they toil with- 
out profpe& of praife, and pillagif without hope of 
profit. 

When any man has endeavoured to dcfervc 
diftindion> he will be furprifed to hear himfelf 
ceofured where he could not expeft to have been 
named 5 he will find the utmoft acrimony of ma- 
lice among thofc whom he never could have of- 
fended« 

C 4 ^ 
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As there are to be found in the fervice of cntj 
men of every divcrfity of temper and degree of 
Dnderdanding, calumny is diffufed by all ans and 
methods of propagation. Nothing is too grofs or 
too reBned, too cruel or too trifling to be pnc^ 
tifed i very little regard is had to the rules of ho« 
nourable hoftility, but every weapon is accounted 
lawful, and thofc that cannot make a thruft at life 
are content to keep themfelves in play with petty 
malevolence, to teize with feeble blows and irnpo^ 
tent difturbance. 

But as the induftry of obfervation has divided the 
molt mifcellaneous and confufed afTemblages into 
proper clafles, and ranged the infefts of the fum- 
mer, that torment us with their drones or ftings, by 
their feveral tribes ; the perfccutors of merit, noc- 
withftanding their numbers, may be likewife com- 
modioufly diftinguiflied into Roarers^ Whifperers, 
^d Moderators. 

The Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than daor 
gerous. He has no other qualification for a cham* 
pion of controverfy than a hardened front and ftrong 
voice. Ha^ng fcldom fo much deOre to confute as 
to filence, he depends rather upon vociferation than 
argument, and lias veiy little care to adjuft one 
part of his accufation to another, to preferve de- 
cency in his language, or probability in his narra* 
fives. He has always a (lore of reproachful epi* 
thet!> and contemptuc>us appellations, ready to be 
proiluccd as occafion may require, which by con- 
llant ufc he pours out with refiftlefs volubility. If 
the ^^t.;l:a of jl trader is mentioned^ he without hc« 

fitatioa 
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Citation devotes him to bankruptcy ; if the beauty 
and elegance of a lady be commended, he wonders 
how the town can fall in love with ruftick deformity ; 
if a new performance of genius happens to be cele- 
brated, he pronounces the writer a hopelefs idiot, 
without knowledge of books or life, and without the 
underftanding by which it muft be acquired. His 
exaggerations are generally without eflfedt upon thofc 
whom he compels to hear them i and though it will 
fometimes happen that the timorous are awed by his 
violence, and the credulous miftake his confidence 
/or knowledge, yet the opinions which he endeavours 
to fupprefs foon recover their former ftrength, as the 
trees that bend to the tempeft ereft themfelves again 
when its force is paft. 

The Whifperer is more dangerous. He eafily 
gains attention by a foft addrefs, and excites curio- 
fity by an air of importance. As fecrets are not to 
be made cheap by promifcuous publication, ^ 
calls a feleffc audience about him, and gratifies 
their vanity with an appearance of truft by com- 
municating his intelligence in a low voice. Of the 
trader he can tell that though he feems to manage 
an cxtenQve commerce, and talks in high terms 
of the funds, yet his wealth is not equal to his re- 
putation ; he has lately fuflfered much by an expen- 
fivc project, and had a greater fhare than is acknow- 
ledged in the rich (hip that perifhed by the ftorm. 
Of the beauty he has little to fay, but that they who 
fee her in a morning do not difcover all thofe graces 
which arc admired in the park. Of the writer he 
affirms with great certainty, that, though the excel- 
lence of the work be inconteftablC) he caa cUvtcv 
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but a fmall part of the reputation ; chat he owed 
moft of the images and fentiments to a fecrcc frieiidi 
and that the accuracy and equality of the ftyk wai 
produced by the fucccflive corre&ion of the chief 
criticks of the age. 

As every one is pleafed with imagining that he 
knows fomcthing not yet commonly divulged, 
fiwci hillory eafily gains credit; but it is for the 
moll part believed only while it circulates in whif- 
pers ; and when once it is openly told^ is openly 
confuted. 

The moft pernicious enemy is the man of Mo- 
dcr.uion. \Vichout intercft in the queftion, or 
any motive but honeft curiofity, this impartial and 
ycalous enquirer after truth is ready to hear either 
fiile, and always difpofed to kind interpretations 
•nnd favourable opinions. He hath heard the 
trader's affairs rcjwrtcd with great variation, and 
after a diligent comparifon of the evidence, con- 
chides it probable that the fplendid fuperftruAureof 
bufincls being originally built upon a narrow bafis, 
has lately been found to totter ; but between dila- 
tor)* payment and bankruptcy there is a great diif 
tance; many merchants have fupported themlelvcs- 
by expedients for a time, without any final injury to 
their creditors ; and what is loft by one adventure 
may be recovered by another. He believes that a 
young lady pleafed with admiration, and defirous to 
make |>erfeft what is already excellent, may heighten 
her charms by artifii iai improvements, but furely 
moft of her beauties ir.nft be genuine, and who can 
fay that he is wholly wiiat he endeavours to appear f 
'Vhr author he knows to be a inui of diligence, who 
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perhaps does not iparkle with the fire of Horner^ but 
ias the judgment to difcover his own deficiencies, 
ind to fupply them by the help of others -, and in 
bis opinion modefty is a quality fo amiable and rare, 
that it ought to find a patron wherever it appears, 
and may juftly be preferred by the publick fufFragc 
to petulant wit and oftentatious literature. 

He who thus difcovers failings with unwillingnefs, 
and extenuates the faults which cannot be denied, 
puts an end at once to doubt or vindication; his 
hearers repoie upon his candour and veracity, and 
admit the charge without allowing the excufe. 

Such are the arts by which the envious, the idle, 
the peevilh, and the thoughtlefs, obftruft that worth 
which they cannot equal, and by artifices thus eafy, 
fordid, and deteftable, is induftry defeated, beauty 
blaftedj and genius deprefTed. 
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NuxMB. 145, Tuesday, Auguji 6^ 17 

yon /! prions M^eonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindariar leuentf 
Cesefmt U Alcmi mimaces 

Sttfiebfifui grenjes Camceme, 

What though the mufe her Homir thronei 
High above al! the immortal qi^fe ; m 

Nor Pindar\ rapture (he difowns. 
Nor hides the plaintive Cceam lyre : 

AU^ui Arikcs the tyrant's Ibul with dread. 

Nor yet is grave Stefieborus unread. Fi 

IT is allowed that vocations and cmploymci 
Icaft dignity arc of the moft apparent ufc j 
the mcaneft artifan or manufafturer contributes 
^ the accommodation of life, than the prol 
rciiolar and argumentative theorift; and tha 
publick would fufFer lefs prefent inconvenience 
the baniftiment of philofophers than from the ej 
tion of any common trade. 

Some have been fo forcibly ftruck with this 
vation, that they have, in the firft warmth of 
difcovery, thought it reafonable to alter the con 
diftribution of dignity, and ventured to com 
mankind of univerfal ingratitude. For julticc 
ads, that thofe by whom we arc moft benefited ft 
be moft honoured. And what labour can be ; 
ufeful than that which procures to families and i 
munities thofe neceflaries which fupply the war 
6 na 
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nature^ or thofe convcniencies by which cafe, fccu- 
rity, and elegance are conferred ? 

This is one of the innumerable theories which the 
firft attempt to reduce them into practice certainly 
dcftroys. If we eftimate dignity by immediate ufc- 
fulnefs, agriculture is undoubtedly the firfl and noblefl: 
fcience -, yet we fee the plow driven, the clod broken, 
the manure fpread, the feeds fcattered, and the harveft 
itaped^ by men whom thofe that feed upon their in- 
duftry will Hever %c perfuaded to admit into the 
fame rank with heroes, or with fages j and who, af- 
ter all the confefTions which truth may extort in fa- 
vour of their occupation, muft bc^content to fill up 
the lowed clafs of the commonwealth, to formr the 
bafcof the pyramid of fubordination, and lie buried 
m obfcurity themfclves, while they fupport all that 
is fplendid, confpicuous, or exalted. 

It will be found upon a clofer infpeftion, that this 
part of the condudt of mankind is by no means cos^ 
frary to reafon or equity. Remuneratory honours 
arc proportioned at once to the ufefulnefs and diffi- 
culty of performances, and are properly adjufted by 
comparifon of the mental and corporeal abilities, 
which* they appear to employ. That work, how- 
ever neceffary, which is carried on only by mufcular 
ftrength and manual dexterity, is not of equal eftcem, 
in the confideration of rational beings, with the talks 
that exercife the intclledtual powers, and require the 
aftive vigour of imagination, or the gradual and la^ 
borious inveftigations of reafon. 

The merit of all manual occupations feems to 
terminate in the inventor j and furely the firft ages 
cannot be charged with ingratitude •, fiuce tVvofc ^W 
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civilized barbarians, and taught them how to iecute 
themfelves from cold and hunger, were numbeted 
^mongft their deities. But thefe arts once difco- 
vered by philofophy, and faciliutted by experience, 
are afterwards pradifed with very little aflUUiicc 
from the faculties of the foul; nor i$ any thing ne- 
ceilary to the regular difcharge of the(c inferior 
duties, beyond that rude obfervation which the moft 
fluggiih intelled may pra&ife, and that induftry 
which the ftimulations of necelB%aiatuplly enforce. 
Yet though the refufal of ftaiu^s and panegyrick 
to thofc who employ only their hands and feet in the 
fervice of mankind may be eafily juftified, I am far 
fmoi intending to incite the petulance of pride, to 
juftify the fupercilioufnefs of grandeur, or to inter- 
cept any part of that tendernefs and benevcdence 
which by the privilege of their common nature one 
man may claim from another. 

tThat it would be neither wife nor equi^ble to caf* 
courage the hufbandman, the labourer, the miner, or 
the fmith, is generally granted -, but there b another 
race of beings equally obfcure and equally indigent^ 
who, becaufe their ufefulnefs is Icfs obvious to vul- 
gar apprehenfions, live unrewarded and die unpitied^ 
and who have been long expofed to infult without a 
defender, and to cenfure without an apologift. 

The authors of London were formerly computed by 
Swift at feveral thoufands, and there is not any rea- 
fon for fufpedting that their number has decreafed. 
Of thefe only a very few can be faid to proiluce, or 
endeavbur to produce new ideas, to extend any prin« 
ciple of fcience, or gratify the imagination with any 
DAcoinmoii train of images w coatcxcurc of events ^ 
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the reft» however laborious^ however arrogant, can 
only be conGdered as the drudges of the pen, the 
manufafturers of literature, who have fet up for au« 
thors, either with or without a regular initiation, 
and, like other artificers, have no other care than to 
deliver their tale of wares at the dated time. 

It has been formerly imagined, that he who in* 
tends the entertainment or inftrudion of others, 
muft feel in himfelf feme peculiar impulfe of ge- 
nius ; tha^ he ^mA watch the happy minute in 
which his naturaTOre is excited, in which his mind 
is elevated with nobler fcntiments, enlightened with 
clearer views, and invigorated with ftronger compre- 
hen&on -, that he muft carefully feleft his thoimhts 
and polifh his expreflions ; and animate his elmrts 
with the hope of raifing a monument of learning, 
which neither time nor envy (hall be able to de- 
ftroy. 

But the authors whom I am now endeavouring to 
recommend have been too long hackneyed in the v^s 
rfmem to indulge the chimerical ambition of immor- 
tality ; they have feldom any claim to the trade of 
writing, but that they have tried fome other without 
fuccefs 5 they perceive no particular fummons to 
compofition, except the found of the clock ; they 
hate no other rule than the law or the fafhion for 
admitting their thoughts or rejecting them s and 
^bout the opinion of poftcrity they have, little foli- 
citude, for their produftions are feldom intended to 
remain in the world longer than a week. 

That fuch authors arc not to be rewarded with 
pndfe is evident, fince nothing can be admired when 
it ceafti to exifti but furely though tVve^ e^xNxv»c 
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aipire to honour^ chey may be exempted from igno* 
rniny^ and adopted in that order of men which de« 
fervcs our kindncfs, though not our reverence. 
Thefe papers of the day, the Ephemera of learnings 
have ufcs more adequate to the purpofes of com* 
mon life than more pompous and durable volumes* 
If it is necefTary for every man to be more acquaint- 
ed with his contemporaries than with paft genera* 
tions, and to rather know the events which may 
immediately afFcft his fortune M ^uiet, than the 
revolutions of ancient kingdony^in which he has 
neither poflfefrions nor expe£tations ; if it be pleafing 
to hear of the preferment and difmiflion of ftatef* 
men, the birth of heirs, and the marriage of beau* 
tioi^the humble author of journals and gazettes 
muft be confidercd as a liberal difpenfcr of benefi- 
cial knowledge. 

Even the abridger, compiler, and tranflator, though 
their labours cannot be ranked with thofe of the diur* 
naft hidoriographer, yet muft not be raftily doomed to 
annihilation. Every fize of readers requires a genius 
of corrcfpondent capacity ; fome delight in abftra&a 
and epitomes, bccaufe they want room in their me- 
mory for long details, and content themfelves with 
effefts, without enquiry after caufes j fome minds are 
overpowered by fplendor of fcntiment, as fome eyes 
are offended by a glaring light; fuch will gladly 
contemplate an author in an iiumble imitation^ as 
we look without pain upon the fun in the water. 

As every writer has his ufe, every writer ought to 
have his patrons ; and fince no man, however high 
he may now ftand, can be certain that he (hall not 
be loon thrown down from his elevation by criticiiin 
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or caprice, the common intereft of learning requires 
that her fons fhould ceafe from inteftine hoftilities» 
and inftead of facrificing each other to malice and 
contempt, endeavour to avert perfecution from the 
meaneft^of their fraternity. 



Numb. 146. Saturday, ^1/^^ 


10, 1751. 


SMMt illic duot trtfvi^ qui renf^lvant 




N%ftramm tineas iueptiarum : 
Sul cmm /fon/i§, fubmUtfue laffk 
De fcTpo futrint it tncitmt9. 


MilRT. 


*Tis pofiible that one or two 
Thefe fooleries of mine may view ; 
But then the bettings mud be o'er. 
Nor C«p* or Childers talk'd of more. 


F. LrfiWiC. 



NO N E of the projcfts or defigns which cxer- 
. cife the mind of man arc equally fubjcdt to 
obftru&ions and difappointments with the purfuit of 
fame. Riches cannot eafily be denied to them who 
have fomething of greater value to offer in exchange; 
he whofe fortune is endangered by litigation, will 
not refufe to augment the wealth of the lawyer; he 
whofe days are darkened by languor, or whofe nerves 
are excruciated by pain, is compelled to pay tribute 
to the icience of healing. But praife may be air- 
ways omitted without inconvenience. When once 
a man has made celebrity neceflary to his hapjMneis, 
be has put it in the power of the weakcft and molt 
timorous malignity, if not to take away his fatisfac* 
Vox., VJL D ' \\w^ 
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tioiiy at Icift to withhold it. His cMmies nuqr in- 
dulge their pHde by airy negKgence, and gratify 
their malice by quiet neutrality. They that coidd 
never have injured a chara&er by inve&ivea» maf 
combine to annihilate it by filencei as the womai 
of Rome threatened to put an end to cenqucft and 
dominion^ by fupplying no children to the cooMDOft- 
wealth. 

When a writer has with long toil produced a work 
intended to burft upon mankind with unexpeded 
luftre» and withdraw the attemftn of the learned 
world from every other controverfy or enquiry, he 
is feldom contented to wait long without the enjoy- 
ment of his new praifes* With an imagination full of 
htstown importance^ he walks out like a monarch in 
difguife, to learn the various opinions of his readers. 
Prepared to feaft upon admiration ; compofed to en* 
counter cenfures without emotion -, and determined 
not to fuffcr his quiet to be injured by a fenfibility 
too exquifite of praife or blame, but to laugh with 
equal contempt at vain objefbions and injudicious 
commendations, he enters the places of mingled con- 
verfation, fits down to his tea in an obfcure corner^ 
and while he appears to examine a tile of antiquatnd 
journals, catches the convcrfation of the whole room. 
He liltens, but hears no mention of his book, and 
therefore fuppofes that he has difappointed his curi^ 
ofity by delay ; and that as men of learning would 
naturally begin their convcrfation with fuch a woo* 
derful novelty, they had digreflcd to other fubJcAa 
before his arrival. The company difperfes, and their 
places are fupplied by others equally ignorant, or 
equally carclcfs. The fame cxpe6tation hurries him 

to 
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to another place^ from which the fame difappoint* 
meat drives him foon away. His impatience then 
grows violent and tumultuous ; he ranges over the 
cxywn iridi reftlefs cunofitjr^ and hears in one quarter 
of m cricket-matchy in another of a pick-pocket; is 
told by ibme of an unexpeded bankruptcy; by others 
of a turtle feaft ; is fometimes provoked by impor- 
tunate enquiries after the white bear> and fometimes 
with praifes of the dancing dog; he is afterwards 
entreated to give his judgment upon a wager about 
the height of the .Monument ; invited to fee a foot- 
race in the adjacent villages; defired to read a lu- 
dicrous advertifement; or confulted about the moft 
effeAual method of making enquiry after a favourite 
cat. The whole world is bufied in affairs, Hhkh 
he thinks below the notice of reafonable creatures, 
and which are neverthelefs fufficicnt to withdraw aU 
regard from his labours and his merits^ 

He refolves at laft to violate his own modcfty, and 
to recall the talkers from their folly by an enquiry 
after himfelf. He finds every one provided with 
an anfwer; one has feenthe work advertifed, but 
never met with any that had read it ; another has 
been fo often impofed upon by fpecious titles, that 
he never buys a book till its charader is eftablifhed ; 
a third wonders what any man can hope to produce 
after fo many writers of greater eminence; the next 
has enquired after the author, but can hear no ac- 
count of him; and therefore fufpefts the name to be 
fiftitious ; and another knows him to be a man con- 
demned by indigence to write too frequently what 
he does not undcrftand. 

D 2 \hv^ 
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" Many are the confolations with which the unhappjr 
author endeavours to allay his vexation, and fortUy 
his patience. He has written with too littk indul- 
gence to the underftanding of comnion readers 1 he 
has fallen upon an age in which folid knowledge, 
and delicate refinement, have given way to low mer- 
riment, and idle buffoonery, and therefore no writer 
can hope for diftindion, who has any higher pur- 
pofe than to raife laughter. He finds that his ene- 
mies, fuch as fuperiority will always raife, hsre 
been induftrious, while his performance was in the 
prcfs, to vilify and blaft it ; and that the bookfeUer, 
whom he had refolved to enrich, has rivals that ob- 
ftruft the circulation of his copies. He at laft re- 
pofet upon the conlideration, that the nobleft works 
of learning and genius have always made their way 
flowly againft ignorance and prejudice i and that re- 
putation, which is never to be loH, muft be gradual- 
ly obtained, as animals of longcft life are obferved 
not foon to attain their full flature and ftrength. 

By fuch arts of voluntary dclufion does every man 
endeavour to conceal his own unimportance from 
himfelf. It is long before we are convinced of the 
fmall proportion which every individual bears to the 
collcftivc body of mankind -, or learn how few can 
be intcrcllcd in the fortune of any fingle man 1 how 
little vacancy is left in the world for any new objed 
of attention ; to how fmall extent the brighteft blaze 
of merit can be fpread ainidft the ipifts of bufinefs 
and of folly i and how foon it is clouded by the in- 
tervention of other novelties. Not only the writer 
of books, but the commander of armies, and the 
deliverer of nations, will caiily outlive all noify and 

popular 
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popular reputation : he may be celebrated for a 
time by the publick voice, but his aftions and his 
name will foon be confidcred as remote and unafFe6t- 
ing, and be rarely mentioned but by thofe whofe al* 
liance gives them fome vanity to gratify by frequent 
commemoration . 

It feems not to be fufficicntly confidered how little 
renown can be admitted in the world. Mankind are 
kept perpetually bufy by their fears or defires, and 
have not more leifure from their own affairs, than to 
acquaint themfclves with the accidents of the cur- 
rent day. Engaged in contriving fome refuge from 
calamity, or in fhortening the way to fome new 
poflellion, they feldom fuffer their thoughts to wander 
to the paft or future; none but a few folitary ftudents 
have leifure to enquire into the claims of ancient 
heroes or fages ; and names which hoped to range 
over kingdoms and continents Ihrink at laft into 
cloifters or colleges. 

Nor is it certain, that even of thefe dark and nar- 
row habitations, thefe laft retreats of fame, the pof> 
feffion will be long kept. Of men devoted to litera* 
turc very few extend their views beyond fome par- 
ticular fcience, and the greater part feldom enquire^ 
even in their own profeflion, for any authors but 
thofe whom the prefent mode of ftudy happens to 
force upon their notice ; they defire not to fill their 
minds with unfafhionable knowledge, but contented- 
ly refign to oblivion thofe books which they now find 
cenfured or negleded. 

The hope of fame is neceflarily conneded with 
fuch confiderations as muft abate the ardor of con- 
fidence^ and reprc& the vigour of purfuiu VfVva- 

D 3 t.N« 
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ever claims renown from any kind of cxc^Uence, 
experts to fill the place which is now poflfefled by 
another; for there arc already names of every cla& 
fufficient to employ all that will defire to remember 
them; and furcly he that is pulhing his predecefibrs 
into the gulph of obfcurity, cannot but fometimes 
fufpedt, that he muft himfclf fink in like manner, 
and as he ftands upon the fame precipice, be fwepi 
away with the fame violence. 

It foinetimes happens, that fame begins when lifo 
is at an end > but far the greater number of candi* 
dates for applaufe have owed their reception in the 
world to fome favourable cafualties, and have there- 
fore immediately lunk into negled, when death 
llripped them of their cafual influence, and neither 
fortune nor patronage operated in their favour. 
Among thofe who have better claims to regard, the 
honour paid to their memory is commonly propor* 
tionatc to the reputation which they epjoyed in their 
lives, though (till growing fainter, as it is at a greater 
dillancc from the firft emifllon; and fince it is fo 
difficult to obtain the notice of contemporaries, how 
little is it to be hoped from future times ? What can 
merit efFe6k by its own force, when the help of art 
or friendfhip can fcarcely fupport it ? 
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Numb. 147. Tuesday, Auguji 13, ly^i. 

7W mibil hvitd diets factffvt Minerva. Hoa* 

You arc of too quick a fight» 
Not to difccm which way your talent lies^ RoscoMMOift 

r^? /*^ RAMBLER* • 

S I R, 

AS little things grow great by continual acciH 
mulation, I hope you will not think the dig* 
iiity of your chara&er impaired by an account of ^ 
ludicrous perTccution, which, though it produces no 
Iccncs of horror or of ruin, yet, by ince0knt im- 
portunity, of vexation, wears away my happinefs^ 
and confumet thofe years which nature feems par- 
ticularly to have affigncd to chceifulncfsj in filent 
;uiziety and hclplefs refentn)e|it, 

I am the eldefl: ion of a gentleman, who having 
inherited a large eftate from his anceftors, and feel- 
ing no dcfife either to incres^fe or leiTenJt, has from 
die time of his marriage generally refided at bis own 
feat; where, by dividing hil time ^mong the duties 
of a father, a mafter, and a magiflrate, the ftudy of 
literature, suid the offices of civility, he fin^Si meaa^ 
to rid himfelf of the day, without any of thofe 
^mufements, which all thofe with whom my refidence 
in this place has made me acquainted, think necef- 
fary tP lighten the burthen of exiftence« 
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When my age made mc capable of inftruftion, mjr 
father prevailed upon a gentleman, long known at 
Oxford {or the extent of his learning and puritjr of 
his manners^ to undertake my education. The re* 
gard with which I faw him treated difppfed me to 
confider his inftruftions as important, and I there* 
fore foon formed a habit of attention, by which I 
made very quick advances in different kinds of learn- 
ing, and heard, perhaps too often, very flattering 
comparifons of my own proficiency with that of 
others, either lefs docile by nature, or lefs happily 
forwarded by inftruAion. I was carefTed by all that 
exchanged vifits with my father ; and as young men 
are with little difficulty taught to judge favourably of 
themfelves, began to think that clofe application 
was no longer neceflary, and that the time was now 
come when I was at liberty to read only for amuie- 
ment, <nd was to receive the reward of my fatigues 
in praife and admiration. 

While I was thus banqueting upon my own per- 
feftions, and longing in fecret to efcape from tutor- 
age, my father's brother came from London to pais 
a fummer at his native place. A lucrative employ- 
ment which he poflfefled, and a fondnefa for the con- 
verfation watt diverfions of the gay part of mankind, 
had fo long kept him from rural excurfions, that I 
had never feen him fince my infancy. My curiofity 
was therefore ftrongly excited by the hopeofobferv- 
jng a character more nearly, which I had hitherto re- 
verenced only at a diftance. 

From all private and intimate converfation I was 
long withheld by the perpetual confluence of 
Tifitants, with whom the firft news of my uncle's 

anvvai 
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arrival crowded the houfe s but was amply recom- 
penled by feeing ao ezaft and pun&ilious praAice 
of the arts of a coyrtier^ in all the ftratagems of en- 
dearment, the gradations c^ refpeft, and variations 
of courtefy. I remarked with what juftice of diftri- 
butioa he divided his talk to a wide circle ; with 
what addrefs he offered to every man an occafion of 
indulging fome favourite topick^ or difplaying fome 
particular attainment ; the judgment with which he 
fi^;ulated his enquiries after the abfent ; and the care 
with which he fhewcd all the companions of his early 
years how ftrongly they were infixed in his memory, 
by the mention of pad incidents, and the recital of 
puerile kindneflesj dangers, and frolicks. I foon 
diicovered that he pofTeffed fome fcienceof graciouf* 
nefs and attraction which books had not taught, and 
of which neither I nor my father had any knowledge ^ 
that he had the power of obliging thofe whom he did 
not benefit ; that he diffufed, upon his curfory be- 
haviour and mofl trifling adtions, a glofs of foftnels 
and delicacy by which every one was dazzled ; and 
that by fome occult method of captivation, he ani- 
mated the timorous, foftened the fupercilious, and 
opened the referved. I could not but repine at the 
inelegance of my own manners which left me no 
hopes but not to offend, and at the inefficacy of ruf- 
tick benevolence which gained no friends but by real 
fcrvice. 

My uncle faw the veneration with which I caught 
every accent of his voice, and watched every motion 
of his hand ; and the awkward diligence with which 
I endeavoured to imitate his embrace of fondnefs, 
and his bow of refpedt. He was^ like others^ ea^dlY 
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flattered by an imitator by whom he could not fear 
ever to be rivalled, and repaid my afliduities with 
compliments and profeflions. Our fondnefs was fo 
increafed by a mutual endeavour to plcafc each other, 
that when he returned to Londotty he declared himfclf 
unable to leave a nephew fo amiable {ind fo accom* 
plifhed behind him ; and obtained my father's per- 
miflion to enjoy my company for a few months, by a 
promife to initiate me in the arts of politencfs, and 
introduce me into publick life. 

The courtier had little inclination to fatigue, and 
therefore, by travelling very flowly, afforded mc 
lime for more loofe and familiar converfation j but 
1 foon found, that by a few enquiries which he was 
not well prepared to fatisfy, I had made him weary 
of his young companion. His element was a mixed 
aflembly, where ceremony and healths, compliments 
and cortfmon topicks, kept the tongue employed with 
very little afliftance from memory or reflexion ; but 
in the chariot, where he was neceflitated to fupport a 
regular tcnour of converfation, without any relief 
from a new comer, or any power of fl:arting into gay 
digrcffions, or deftroying argument by a jeft, he foon 
difcovered that poverty of ideas which had been hi* 
therto concealed under the tinfel of politenefs. The 
fird day he entertained me with the novelties and 
wonders with which I (hould be aftonilhed at my en- 
trance into London^ and cautioned me with apparent 
admiration of his own wifdom againft the arts by 
%\hich ruftltity is frequently deluded. The fame de- 
tail and the fame advice he would have repeated oq 
the fecond day; but as I every moment diverted the 
difcourfc to the hiftory of the towns by which wc 
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paffed, or fomc other fubjeft of learning or of rea(bn, 
bcfoon loft his vivacity, grew pcevifh and filcnr, 
wrapped his cloke about him, compofed himfelf to 
flumbcr, and referved his gaiety for fitter auditors. 

At length I entered London^ and my uncle was re* 
inflated in his fupcriority. He awaked at once to 
loquacity as foon as our wheels rattled on the pave- 
ment, and told me the name of every ftreet as wc 
eroded it, and owner of every houfe as we pafled by^ 
He prefented me to my aunt, a lady of great emi- 
nence for the number of her acquaintances, and 
fplendor of her aflemblies, and either in kindnefs or 
revenge confultcd with her, in my prefence, how J 
might be moft advantageoufly drefied for my firft 
appearance, and moft expeditioufly difencumbered 
from my villatick baflifulnefs. My indignation at 
familiarity thus contemptuous fluftied in my face ; 
they miftook anger for fliame, and alternaftly ex- 
cned their eloquence upon the benefits of puhlick 
education, and the happinefs of an aflurance early 
acquired. 

Aflurance is indeed the only qualification to which 
they fcem to have annexed merit, and aflurance 
therefore is perpetually recommended to me as the 
fupply of every defeft, and the ornament of every 
excellence. I never fit filent in company when fc- 
cret hiftory is circulating, but I am reproached for 
want of aflfurance. If I fail to return the ftated an- 
fwer to a compliment ; if I am difconcerted by un- 
expefbed raillery ; if I blufli when I am^Bifcovered 
gazing on a beauty, or hefitate when I find myfelf 
embarrafled in an argument ; if I am unwilling to 
talk of what I do nQt underfbfld^ or timorous \u un- 
dertaking 
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dertaking offices which I cannot gracefully perform ^ 
if I fuffep a more lively tatler to recount the ci- 
fualties of a game, or a nimbler fop to pick up a 
fan, I am cenfured between pity and contempt, as a 
wretch doomed to grovel in obfcurity for want of 
aflurance. 

I have found many young perfons harafled in the 
fame manner, by thofe to whom age has given 
nothing but the aflurance which they recomnKnd; 
and therefore cannot but think it ufeful to inform 
them, that cowardice and delicacy are not to be 
confounded ; and that he whofe (lupidity has armed 
him againft the fliafts of ridicule, will always a& and 
fpeak with greater audacity, than they whofe fenfi- 
bility repreffes their ardor, and who dare never kt 
their confidence outgrow their abilities. 
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♦ Numb. 148. Saturday, Auguji 17, 175 1. 

Mi fdtirfitvis 9Mirtt taiems 
^m»d ^r» cUmnu wafers peferei^ 
Mi ««/ ixtrfwus Nmmidarmm im oris 

Claffk nliget. Hot.' 

Me let my father load with chains. 
Or banifh to Nmmidid^ fartheft plains ! 

Mf crime, that I a loyal wife. 
In kind compaflion ipar'd mj hoiband's life Francis. 

POLITICIANS remark, that no oppreffion 
is lb heavy or lading as that which is inflided 
by the perverfion and exorbitance of legal authority. 
The robber may be feized, and the invader repelled, 
whenever they are found ; they who pretend no right 
but that of force, may by force ^e punilhed or fup* 
preflcd. But when plunder bears^ the name of im- 
p(^, and murder is perpetrated by a judicial fen- 
tencej fortitude is intimidated, and wifdom con- 
founded ; reliftance (brinks from an alliance with re« 
bellion, and the villain remains fecure in the robes 
of the magiftrate. 

Equally dangerous and equally deteftable are the 
(Tuelties often exercifed in private families, under 
the venerable fan£tion of parental authority; the 
power which we are taught to honour from the firft 
moments of reafon ; which b guarded from infult 
and violation by all that can imprefs awe upon the 
mind of man ; and which therefore may wanton ia 
cruelty without controul^ and trample the bounds of 
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right with innumerable tranfgrefliona, before duty ^ 
and piety will dare to feek redrefs, or think them- ' 
felves at liberty to recur to any other means of deli^ } 
verance than fupplications by which infblence is elat* 
cd, and tears by which cruelty is gratified. 

It was for a long time imagined by the R§mms, 
that no ion could be the murderer of his father j and 
they had therefore no punifliment appropriated to 
^parricide. They fcem likewife to have believed with 
equal confidence, that no father could be cruel to 
his child j and therefore they allowed every man the 
fuprcme judicature in his own houfe, and put the 
lives of his offspring into his hands. But experi- 
ence informed theni\ by degrees, that they determined 
too hallily in favour of human nature 5 they found 
that inftinct and habit were not able to contend with 
^rarice or malice ; that the neareft relation might be 
vioUrtd 5 and that power, to whomfoever intrufted, 
^li^H^ be ill employed. They were therefore obliged 
fuprly and to change their inftitutions ; to deter 
^^ 'pcide bv a new law, and to transfer capital 
^^\^--lh-.^cnts from the parent to the magiftrate. 
^^rhcTC are indeed many houfes which it is impof- 

r.r fAmiliarly, without difcovering that pa- 
r,hle to enter U"»"***v* ^ l • • • 

bv no means exempt from the intoxications 
rt a:> are , ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ .^ . ^ ^^ danger of hear- 

ef dominion ; a ^^^ ^^^ ^.^ ^^^ confcience, win 

'^' """ZxZ without the art of controlling his con. 

^h1 and modifying juftice by his own wjU 
TK^nMis, an ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ macceffiblc to 

,, :n aay R^an ^ be fufficiently fe- 

dignity. It m^bhtb^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ voluntarily 

«^ ^'L^bcing the pccafion of its exiftence, 
^^(Qcnc to any w^**'^ produces 
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produces an oblig^ition to make that exiftence happy « 
To fee helplefs infancy (bretching out herhands^ and 
pouring out* her cries in teftimony of dependence^ 
without any powers to alarm jealoufy, or any guilt to 
alienate affedionj muft furely awaken tendernefs in 
every human mind 1 and tendernefs once excited will 
be hourly increafed by the natural contagion of fe-- 
licity, by the repcrcuffion of communicated pleafure, 
by the confcioufnefs of the dignity of bencfa£tion. 
I believe no generous or benevolent man can fee tly: 
vilcft animal courting his regard^ and ihrinking at 
his anger^ playing his gambols of delight before 
him^ calling on him in diftrefs, and flying to him in 
danger, without more kind nefs than he can perfuadc 
hioifelf to feel for the wild and unfocial inhabitants 
of the air and water. We naturally endear to our- 
felves thofe to whom we impart any kind of pleafure, 
becaufe we imagine their aflfeAion and efteem fecured 
to us by the benefits which they receive. 

There is indeed another method by which the 
pride of fuperiority may be likewife gratified. He 
that has extinguifhed all the fenfations of humanity, 
and has no longer any fatisfadtion in the refledion 
that he is loved as the diftributor of happinefs, may 
pleafe himfclf with exciting terror as the inflidor of 
pain: he may delight his folitudewith contemplating 
the extent of his power and the force of his com*- 
mands, in imagining the defires that flutter on the 
tongue which is forbidden to utter them, or the dif- 
content which preys on the heart in which fear con- 
fines it: he may amufe himfelf with new contri- 
vances of detection, multiplications of prohibition, 
tnd varieties of puni(hmerit ; and fwell with exulta- 
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tion when he conflders how little of the homage tlM^ 
he receives he owes to choice. 

That princes of this charader have been known, 
the hiftory of all abfolute kingdoms will inforai us; 
and fince, as ArtftotU obferves, n' wKtwfrwiii fAmmfxUt 
ibe government of a family is naturaify numarcbical^ it 
is like other monarchies too often arbitrarily admini- 
ftered. The regal and parental tyrant differ only ia 
the extent of their dominions, and the number of 
their Qaves. The fame paiBons caufe the fame mi- 
feries ; except that feldom any prince, however de« 
fpotick, has fo far (haken off* all awe of the poblick 
eye, as to venture upon thofe freaks of injuftice» 
which are fometimes indulged under the fecrecyof a 
private dwelling. Capricious injunfbions, partial 
decifions, unequal allotments, diftributions of re* 
ward not by merit but by fancy, and punilhmenti 
regulated not by the degree of the offence, but by 
the humour of the judge, are too frequent where no 
power is known but that of a father. 

That he delights in the mifery of others no man 
will confefs, and yet what other motive can make a 
father cruel ? The king may be in(Hgated by one 
man to the deftruftion of another; he may fometimes 
think himfelf endangered by the virtues of a fulled ; 
he nuiy dread the fuccefsful general or the popular 
orator i his avarice may point out golden confifca- 
tions f and his guilt may whifper that be can only be 
fecure by cutting off all power of revenge. 

But what can a parent hope from the oppreflion of 
thofe who were born to his protedion, of thofe who 
can difturb him with no competition, who can en* 
rich him with no fpoils \ Why cowards arc cruel 

ma/ 
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may be cafily difcovcrcd; but for what reafon^ not 
more infamous than cowardice^ can that man delight 
in oppreffion who has nothing to fear ? 

The unjuftifiable feverityof a parent is loaded with 
thi^ ag^avatipn, that thofe whom he injures are aU 
vrays in his fight. The injufticeof a prince is often 
exercifed upon thofe of whom he never had any per- 
fonal or particular knowledge; and the fentence 
which he pronounces, whether of bani(hment, im- 
prifonment, or death, removes from his view the 
man whom he condemns. But the domeftick op- 
preflbr dooms himfelf to gaze upon thofe faces which 
he clouds with terror and with forrow j and beholds 
every moment the effefts of his own barbarities. He 
that can bear to give continual pain to thofe who fur- 
round him, and can walk with fatisfadlion in the 
gloom of his own prefence ; he that can. fee fubmif- 
fivc mifery without relenting, and meet without emo- 
tion the eye that implores mercy, or demands juftice, 
will fcarcely be amended by remonftrance or admo- 
nition ; he has found means of flopping the avenues 
of tendernefs, and arming his heart againft the force 
of reafon. 

Even though no confideration ihould be paid to 
the great law of focial beings, by which every indi- 
vidual is commanded to confult the happinefs of 
others, yet the harfli parent is lefs to be vindicated 
than any other criminal, becaufe he lefs provides for 
the happinefs' of himfelf. Every man, however little 
he loves others, would willingly be loved ; every 
man hopes to live long, and therefore hopes for that 
time at which he Ihall fink back to imbecility, and 
muft depend for eafe and checrfulncfs upon the offi- 
VoL. VII. E ciouracf^L 
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cioufocfs of others. But how has he obviated the 
mconveniences of old age, who alienates from htm 
the afliftance of his children, and whofe bed muft be 
furrounded in his laft hours, in the hours of languor 
and dejeftion, of impatience and of pain, by ftrangert 
to whom his life is indifferent^ or by enemies to 
whom his death is defirable ? 

Piety will indeed in good minds overcome pro* 
yoc4tion, and thofe who have been haraflTed by bni* 
tality will forget the injuries which they have fuScr* 
edi fo far as to perform the laft duties with alacrity 
tnd zeal. But furely no refentment can be equally 
gainful with kindnefs thus undefervtd, nor can ie- 
Verer puniftiment be imprecated upon a man not 
wholly loft in meannefs and (lupidity, thaa^ through 
the tedioufnefs of decrepitude, to be reproached by 
the kindnefs of his own children, to receive not the 
tribute but the alms of attendance, and to owe every 
relief of his miferici, not to gratitude but to mercy. 
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Numb. 149. Tuesday, Auguft 20, 1751. 

4 

%•/ t0j» fit Pjlades hoc tempore, U9u fit Oreftes 

MirartJ f Pjlades, Mara, hihehat idem. 
Nee melior pants, turdufve dahatur Orefii : 

Sed par, at que eadem cana duoius erat. « 

Te Cadm^ea Tyres, me pinguis Gallia nteftit : 

Vis te purpurewn, Marce, fagatus amem f 
Vt praftem Py laden, aliquis mihi prafiet Qreftem ; 

Hb€ msu fit verbis : Marce, ut ameris, ama* 

You wonder now that no man {tts 
Such friends as thofe of ancient Greece. 

Here lay the point Qreftes^ meat 

Was juft the fame his friend did eat ; 

Nor can it yet be founds his wine^ 

Was better, Pylades, than thine. 

In home-fpun ruffet I am dreft. 

Your cloth is always of the beft 5 

But, honeft Marcus, if you pleafe 

To chufe mc for your Pylades, 

Remember, words alone are vain ; 

Love— -if you wou'd be lov'd again. ^ Lgwit. 

ro the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

NO depravity of the mind has been more fre- 
quently or juftly cenfured than ingratitude. 
There is indeed fufficienc reafon for looking on 
thofe that can return evil for good, and repay kind- 
nefs and affiftance with hatred or negleA, as corrupt* 
cd beyond the common degrees of wickednefs ; nor 
will be^ who has once bjpen clearly detcdted in a£ts 

E 2 ^V 
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of injury to his bcnefaftor, dcfcrvc to be number 
among focial beings ; he has endeavoured to deftr 
confidence, to intercept fympathy, and to turn evi 
man's a^ntion wholly on himfelf. 

There is always danger left the honeft abhorrec 
of a crime fliould raCife the paflTions with too mu 
violence againft the man to whom it is imputed, 
proportion as guilt is more enormous, it ought to 
afcertained by ftronger evidence. • The charge agat 
ingratitude is very general ; almoft every man c^in t 
what favours he has conferred upon infenfibility, a 
how much happinefs he has beftowed without retui 
but perhaps, if thefe patrons and protedors w( 
confronted with any whom they boaft of having I 
friended^ it would often appear that they confuli 
only their pleafure or vanity, and repaid themfcli 
their petty donatives by gratifications of infolei 
ind indulgence of contempt. 

It has happened that much of my time has be 
paflfed in a dependent ftate, and confequendy I ha 
received many favours in the opinion of thofe at wh< 
expen« I have been maintained ; yet I do not feel 
my heart any burning gratitude or tumultuous affi 
tion ; and, as I would not willingly Aippofe myi 
lefs fufceptible of virtuous paflions than the reft 
mankind, I (hall lay the hiftory of my life bef< 
you, that you may, by your judgment of my condu 
cither reform qr confirm m.y prefent fcntiments. 

My father was the fecond fon of a very ancient a 
wealthy family. He married a lady of equal bir 
whofc fortune, joined to his own, might have fu 
ported hi$ pofterity in honour ; but being gay a 
ambitious^ he prevailed on his frienda to procure h 
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a poft, which gave him an opportunity of diijplaying 
his elegance and politenefs. My mother was equally 
pleafed with Tplendor, and equally carelefs of ex« 
pence ; they both juftified their profulion^ them* 
/elves, by endeavouring to believe it neceuary to the 
eztenfion of their acquaintance, and improvement of 
their intereft ; and whenever any place became va* 
cant, they expefted to be repaid. In the midft of 
thefc hopes my father was fnatched away by an apo- 
plexy ; and my mother, who had no pleafure but in 
drefs, equipage, aflemblies, and compliments, find- 
ing that (he could live no longer in her accuftomed 
rank, funk into dcje6tion, and in two years wore out 
her life with envy and difcontent. 

I was fent with a After, one year younger than my« 
fclf, to the elder brother of my father. We were not 
yet capable of obferving how much fortune influ- 
ences aflTedion, but flattered ourfelves on the road 
with the tendernefs and regard with which we fhould 
be treated by our uncle. Our reception was rather 
frigid than malignant ; we were introduced to our 
young coulins, and for the firft month more fre- 
quently confoled than upbraided; but in^a (hort 
time we found our prattle reprefled, our drefs ne- 
^e&ed, our endearments unregarded, and our re* 
quefts referred to the houfekeeper. 

The forms of decency were now violated j and every 
day produced new iofults. We were foon brought 
to the necefllty of receding from our imagined equa- 
lity with our coufins, to whom we funk into humble 
companions without choice or influence^ expeded 
vonly to echo their opinions^ facilitate their defires, 
and accompafiy thdr rambles. It was uafortunate 

E 3 ^^x 
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that our ^arly introduftion into polite company, and 
habitual knowledge of the arts of civility^ had given 
us fuch an appearknce of fuperiority to the awkward 
bafhfulnMs of our relations, as naturally drew re- 
fpeft and preference from every (Iranger ; and my 
aunt was forced to aflcrt the dignity of her own 
children while they were fculking in corners for fear 
of notice, and hanging down their heads in filent 
confolion, by relating the indifcretion of our father, 
difplaying her own kindnefs> lamenting the mifery of 
birth without eftate, and declaring her anxiety for 
our future provifion, and the expedients which flic 
had formed to fecure us from thofe follies or crimes, 
to which the conjundtion of pride and want often 
gives occafion. In a fhort time care was taken to 
prevent fuch vexatious miftakes ; we Mrere told, that 
fine clothes would only fill our heads with falfe ex* 
peftations, and our drefs was therefore accommo- 
dated to our fortune. 

Childhood is not eafily dejeftcd or mortified. We 
felt no lading pain from infolcnce or negled; but 
finding that we were favoured and commended by all 
whofe intcreft did not prompt them to difcounte* 
nance us, prcferved our vivacity and fpirit to years 
of greater fenfibility. It then became irkfome and 
difguding to live without any principle of aft ion but 
the will of another, and we often met privately in 
the garden to lament our con4^tion, and to eafe our 
hearts with mutual narratives of caprice, peeVifh* 
nefs, and afiront. 

There arc innumerable modes of infult and tokens 
of contempt, for which it is not eafy to find a nainCy 
which vaniih to nothing in an attempt to defcribe 

them^ 
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them, and yet may, by continual repttitiottj make 
day pafs after day in forrow and in (error. Phiaica 
gf curfory compliment and ellablifhed falutation qiay^ 
by a different modulation of the voice, or c^ of the 
countenance, convey contrary meanings, and be 
changed from indications of rcfpedl to expreilion^ 
of fcorn. The dependant who cultivates delicacy in 
himfelf very little confults his own tranquillity. My 
unhappy vigi)ance is every moment difcovcring fomc 
petulance of accent, or arrogance of mien, fome ^fe-r 
hemence pf interrogation, or quicknefs of reply, that 
recalls my poverty to my mind, and which I feel 
more acutely as I know not how to refent it. 

You. are not however to imagine, that I think my- 
felf difcharged from the duties of gratitude, only be- 
caufe my relations do not adjuft their looks, or tunc 
their voices to my expectation. The infolence of 
benefaftion terminates not in negative rudenefs or 
obliquities of infult. I am often told in exprefs terms 
of the mifcries from which charity has fnatched me, 
while multitudes are fuffered by relations equally near 
to devolve upon the parifli j and have more than once 
heard it numbered Mhotiq other favours, that I am 
admitted to the fame table lyith my coufins. 

That I fit at the firft table I muft acknowledge, 
but I fit there onljf mat I may feel the ftings of in- 
feriority. My enquiries are neglefted, my opinion 
is overborn, my aflertions are controverted ; and as 
infolence al^flqrs proplgates itfelf, the fervants over- 
look me, in imitation of their matter ; if I call mo- 
deftly, I am not heard j if loudly, my ufurpation of 
authority is checked by a general frown. I am often 
obliged to look uninvited upon delicacies, and fome- 
times dcfired to rife upon very (light prtxtnct^. 

E + 'l^wt. 
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The incivilities to which I am expofed would give 
fhe Itfs pain> were they not aggravated by the tears 
of my filler^ whom the young ladies are houriy tor- 
menting with every art of feminine perfecution- As 
it is faid of the fupreme magiltrate of Venice^ thu he 
is a prince in one place and a flave in another, my 
filler is a fervant to her coufins in their apartmems, 
and a companion only at the table. Her wit and 
bttiuty draw fo much regard away from them, that 
they never fuffer her to appear with them in any place 
where they folicit notice, or expedt admiration i and 
when they are vifitcd by neighbouring ladies, and 
pafs their hours in domeftick amufements, (he is 
fometimes called to fill a vacancy, infulted with 
contemptuous freedoms, and difmifled to lier needle 
when her place is fupplied. The heir has of late, 
hff the inftigation of his fitters, begun to harafs her 
with clownifh jocularity ; he feems inclined to make 
his firft rude cflfays of waggery upon hcrj and by 
the connivance, if not encouragement of his father, 
treats her with i'uch licentious brutality, as I cannot 
bear, though I cannot punifli it. 

I beg to be informed^ Mr. Rambler, how much 
we can be fuppofed to owe to beneficence, exerted on 
terms like thefe ? to beneficence which pollutes its 
gifts with contumely, and may be truly faid to pander 
to pride I I would willingly be told, whether info- 
lence does not reward its owiHiberalities, and whe- 
ther he that cxafts fervility can with juftice at the 
fame time expcft affcftion ? 

I am, SIR, &c. 

HYPERDULUS. 
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Numb. 150. Saturday, Auguji 24, 1751^ 

O munera nondum 
IntiUiBa Deum I LuCAir. 

Thou chicfcft good ! ' 

Bellow'd b7 Heav'n» but feldom underftood. . Rowe. 

AS daily experience makes it evident that misfor- 
tunes are unavoidably incident to human life> 
that calamity will neither be repelled by fortitude^ 
nor efcaped by flight; neither awed by greatnefs, 
nor eluded by obfcurity ; philofophers have endea- 
voured to reconcile us to that condition which they 
cannot teach us to mend, by perfuading us tbat moft 
of our evils are made affli£bive only by ignoranctor 
pcrverfencfs, and that nature has annexed to every 
viciffitude of external circumftances, fome advantage 
fufficient to overbalance all its inconveniences. 

This attempt may perhaps be juftly fufpefted of 
rcfemblance to the praftice of phyficians, who, when 
they cannot mitigate pain, deftroy fenfibility, and 
endeavour to conceal by opiates the.inefficacy of their 
other medicines. The panegyrics of calamity have 
more frequently gained applaufe to their wit, than 
acquiefcence to their arguments ; nor has it appeared 
that the moft mufic^A oratory or fubtle ratiocination 
has been able long to overpower the anguiOi of op- 
preflion, the tedioufnefs of languor, or the longings 
of want. 

Yet 
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Yet It may be generally remarked^ that where 
much has been attempted, fomething has been per* 
formed i though the difcoveriet^ or acquifiiions of 
man are not always adequate to die expe&ations of 
his pride^ they are at lead fufficient to animate his 
induftry. The antidotes with which philoibphy 
has medicated the cup of life, though they can- 
not give it falubrity and fwcctnefs, have at leaft 
allayed its bitternefs, and concempered its maligni- 
ty; the balm which flic drops upon the wounds of 
the mind abates their pain, though it cannot heal 
them. 

By fuffcring willingly what we cannot avoids we 
fecure ourfclves from vain and immoderate difquieti 
we preferve for better purpofes that ftrength which 
would be unprofitably walled in wild efforts of de- 
fpcratioi, and maintain that circumfpeAion which 
m*a^ enable us 'to fcize every lupport, and improve 
every alleviation. This calmnefs will be more eafily 
obtained, as the attention is more powerfully with- 
drawn from the contemplation of unmingled un- 
abated evil, and diverted to thofe accidental benefits 
which prudence may confer on every ftate. 

Seneca has attempted not only to pacify us in mif- 
fortune, but almoft to allure us to it, by reprefencing 
it as neceffary to the pleafures of the mind. Hi thai 
never was acquainted wiib adverfity^ fays he, hasjetn 
the world hut en one ftde^ and ij ignorant of half the 
fcenes of nature. He invites his pupil to calamity, 
as the Syrens allured the paflcnger to their coafts, 
by promifing that he fliall return ^Xiioa i«*Jwc, with 
increafe of knowledge, with enlarged views, and 
jnultiplied ideas. 

Curiofity 
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Curioficy is, in great and generous minds, the Rrft 
paffion and the laft ; and perhaps always predomi- 
nates in proportion to the ftrength of the contempla- 
tive faculties. He who eafily comprehends all that 
is before him, and foon exhaufts any (ingle fubjefb, 
is always eager for new enquiries j and in proportion 
as the intelledlual eye takes in a wider profpcft, it 
muft be gratified with variety by more rapid flights^ 
and bolder excurfionsj nor perhaps can there be 
propoied to thofe who have been accuftomed to the 
pleafures of thought, a more powerful incitement to 
any undertaking, than the hope of filling their fancy 
with new images, of clearing their doubts, and en- 
lightening their reafon. 

When Jafon^ in Valerius FlaccuSy would incline 
the young prince Acajius to accompany him in the 
firft effay of navigation, he difperfes his appre^^- 
fions of danger by reprefcntations of the new traft^ 
of earth and heaven which the expedition would 
fpread before their eyes; and tells him with what 
grief he will hear, at their return, of the countries 
which they (hall have fecn, and the toils which they 
have ftftmounted, 

O juantum iemt^ quanfum copizfcrre caeli^ 
Pemdjfum eft f pdagus quanUs aperimus in ufus f 
Kwu ftrfan grave reris optn : fed lata recurret 
Cum raihy ^ car am cum jam mihi reddtt lolcon ; 
^vis pudor heu noflros tlbx iunc audire labores / 
^uam refer am vifus tua per fufpiria gentes ! 

IjcA by our Rars, what trads imoienfe we trace ! 

From fcas remote, what funds of fcience raife! 

A pain to thought * b-Jt when th' beroick band 

Returns applauded to their native land, 

A life domeftick you will then deplore. 

And %h, while 1 dcfcribc the various (hoic. ti>N« .C k^ 't • 
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Acaftus was fbon prevailed upon by his curiofity 
to fet rocks and hardfliips at defiance^ and coounit 
his life to the winds \ and the fame nxKives have i« 
all ages had the fanne effeft upon thofe whom the 
defu-e of fame or wifdom has diftinguilhed from the 
lower orders of mankind. 

If therefore it can be proved that diftrefs is neccT- 
fary to the attainment of knowledge, and that a 
happy fituation hides from us fo large a part of the 
field of meditation, the envy of many who repine ac 
the fight of affluence and fplcndor will be much di- 
minilhed; for fuch is the delight of mental fupe- 
riority, that none on whom nature or (hidy have 
conferred it, would purchafe the gifts of fortune by 
its lofs. 

It is certain, that however the rhetorick ofSenecs 
ma¥ have dreffed adverfityVith extrinfick ornamenu, 
lie has juftly reprefentcd it as affording fome oppor- 
tunities of obfcrvation, which cannot be found in 
continual fuccefs; he has truly aflerted, that to 
cfcape misfortune is to want indrudion, and that to 
live at eafe is to live in ignorance. 

As no man can enjoy happinefs without thinking 
that he enjoys it, the experience of calamity is ne« 
ccffary to a juft fcnfe of better fortune; for the 
good of our prefent ftate is merely comparative, and 
the evil which every man feels will be fufflcient 
to difturb and harafs him, if he does not know 
how much he efcapes. The loftre of diamonds is 
invigorated by the interpofition of darker bodies ; 
the lights of a pifturc are created by the (hades. 
The higheft pleafure which nature has indulged 
to fenfitive perception, is that of reft after fatigue i 

yet 
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ytrt that ftate which labour heightens into delighty 
i$ of itfelf only cafe, and is incapable of fatisfying 
the mind without the fuperaddition of diverGfied 
amufennents, 

Profperity, as is truly aflerted by Seneoay very 
much obftru6ls the knowledge of ourfelves. No 
man can form a juft eftimate of his own powers by 
unaftive fpeculation. That fortitude which has 
encountered no dangers, that prudence which has 
furmounted no difficulties, that integrity which has 
been attacked by no temptations, can at bed be 
confidered but as gold not yet brought to the tell, 
of which therefore the true value cannot be aflSgned. 
He ibdi traverjes the lifts without an adverfaryy may 
receive^ fays the philofopher, the reward of viBory^ 
hut be has no fretenjions to the honour. If it be the 
higheil happinefs of man to contemplate himftlf with 
fatjsfadion, and to receive the gratulations of his 
own confcience, he whofe courage has made way 
amidft the turbulence of oppofition, and whofe vigour 
has broken through the fnares of diftrefs, has many 
advantages over thofe that have flept in the (hades of 
indolence, and whofe retrofpefl of time can entertain 
them with nothing but day rifing upon day, and year 
gliding after year. 

Equally neceffary is fome variety of fortune to a 
nearer infpe6lion of the manners, principles, and 
affeAions of mankind. Princes, when they would 
know the opinions or grievances of their fubjefts, 
find it neceflary to (leal away from guards and at- 
tendantSj and mingle on equal terms among the 
people* To him who is known to have the power 

of 
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of doing good or barmy nothing is fi^own in its 
natural form. The bekaviour of all that approadi 
him is regulated by his humour, their narratives 
are adapted to his inclination, and their reaibnings 
determined by his opinions ; whatever can alarm 
fufpicion, or excite refentment, is carefully fup- 
prefied, and nothing appears but uniformity of 
fentiments and ardor of affection. It may be ob- 
ferved that the unvaried complaifance which ladies 
have the right of exadking, keeps them generally 
unfldlled in human nature; profperity will always 
enjoy the female prerogatives, and therefore muft be 
always in danger of female ignorance. Truth is 
fcarcely to be heard, but by thofe from whom it can 
fcrve no interefl to conceal it. 
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Numb. 151. Tuesday, ^u^ufi 27, 1751. 

T« fi^am cii^^l ti/^*"* PllTB. 

Bat wrapt in error is the human mmd. 

And human blifs is ever infecurc : 
Know we what fortune yet remains behind ? 

Know wc how long the prcfent fhall endure ? West. 

TH E writers of medicine and phyfiology have 
traced^ with great appearance of accuracy, the 
effefts of time upon the human body, by marking 
the various perk>ds of the conftitution, and the 
fevcral ftages by which animal life makes its pro- 
grcfs from infancy to decrepitude. Though their 
obfervations have not enabled them to difcover how 
manhood may be accelerated, or old age retarded^ 
yist furely, if they be confidered only as the amufe- 
ments of curiofity, they are of equal importance 
with conjedtures on things more remofe, with cata- 
logues of the fixed (lars^ and calculations of the 
bulk of planets. 

It had been a talk worthy of the moral philofo- 
phers to have confidered with equal care the cli- 
maftericksof the mind ; to have pointed out the time 
at which every pafiion begins and ceafes to pre- 
dominate, and noted the regular variations of defire, 

and the fuccclEon of one appetite to another. 

6 T\x^ 
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The periods of mental change are not to be Hated 
with equal certainty : .ifur bodies grow up under the 
care of nature, and depend fo little on our own nu- 
nagcment, that fomething more than negligence is ne- 
ceflary to difcompiib their ftrufture, or impede their 
vigour. But our minds are committed in a great 
meafure firft to the direftion of others, and after- 
wards of ourfelves. It would be difficult to protrad 
the wcaknefs of infancy beyond the ufual tinre, but 
the mind may be very eafily hindered from its Iharc 
of improvement, and the bulk and ftrength of man- 
hood mud, without the affiflance of education and 
inftruflion, be informed only with the underftand* 
ing of a child. 

Yet amidd all the diforder and inequality which 
variety of difcipline, example, converfation, and 
employment produce in the intelleftual advances of 
different men, there is dill difcovered by a vigilant 
fpedator, fuch a general and remote fimilitude, as 
may be expedted in the fame common nature af- 
fected by external circumftances indefinitely varied. 
Wc all enter the world in equal ignorance, gaze 
round about us on the fame objcfts, and have our 
fird pains and plcafures, our fird hopes and fears, our 
fird averfiow and defiresi from the fame caufes; and 
though, as we proceed farther, life opens wider 
profj^erts to our view, and accidental impulfes de* 
termine us to different paths, yet as every mind, 
however vigorous or abdraftcd, is neccfliuted, in its 
preUnt date of union, to receive its informations, 
and execute its purpofes, by the intervention of the 
body, the uniformity of our corporeal nature com^ 
municatcs itfcif to our intellectual operations $ and 

thofc 
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thofe whofe abilities or knowledge incline theni 
moft to deviate from the gd|eral round of life> are 
recalled from excentricity by the laws of their exift* 
cnce. *" 

If we confider the excrcifes of the mind, it will 
be found that in each part of life fome particular 
faculty is more eminently employed. When the 
treafures of knowledge are firft opened bc^re us, 
while novelty blooms alike on either hand, and every 
thing equally unknown and unexamined feems of 
equal value, the power of the foul is principally ex« 
erted in a vivacious and defultory curiofity. She 
applies by turns to every objeA, enjoys it for a fhort 
time, and flies with equal ardour to another. She 
delights to catch up loofe and unconneded ideas, 
but ftarts away from fyftems and complications 
which would obftrufb the rapidity of her tranfitions, 
mod detain 'her long in the fame purfuit. 

When a number of diftinft images are coUcftcd 
by thefe erratick and hafty furveys, the fancy is bu- 
fied in arranging them; and combines them into 
pleafipg pi&ureswith more refemblance to the reali- 
ties of life as experience advances, and new obfer- 
vations reftify the former. While the judgment is 
yet uninformed and unable to compare fbe draughts 
C^fidion with their originals, we are delighted with 
improbable adventures, impra&icable virtues, and 
inimitable characters : But in proportion as we have 
more opportunities of acquainting ourfelves with 
living nature, we arc fooner difgufted with c^ies 
in which there appears no refemblance. We firft 
difcard abfurdity and impoflibility, then exaft greater 
and greater degrees of probability, but at. lad become 

Vol. VIL F cqV4 
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cold and iaTennble to the charms of fiilfehood, how* 
ever fpecious, land froiptthe imitations of truth/ which 
■are never perfeft, transfer our affedlion to troth it* 
felf. 

Now crommenccs the reign of judgment or nraibn ) 
web^gin to find little pleafure but in comparing mrgoi- 
ments, dating propofitions^ difentangling perpkxi- 
ties, clearing ambiguities, and deducing confer 
t^uences. The painted vales of imagination are df^ 
ferted, and our intelledhial aftivity is cxer^iled in 
winding through the labyrinths of fallacy, andtoilir^ 
%ith Hi^i and cautious (leps up the narrow tracks of 
dfmonftration. Whatever may lull vigilance, or 
tiiiQead attention, is contemptuoufly rejeded, and 
every difguife in which error may be concealed, k 
carefully obfcr vcd, till by degrees a certain nuaiber 
of inconteftable or unfufpcAed propofitions aretffta- 
blilhed, and It lad concatenated into arguments, ^ 
fcompaclcd into fyftems. 

Ac length wearinefs fucceeds to labour, and dit 
mind lies at eafe in the contemplation of her dwa 
attainments, without any deflre of new conquefts or 
excurfions. This is the age of recollcftion and nar« 
rative ; the opinions are fettled, and the avenues of 
apprehenfios fliut againft any new intelligence i the 
days that are to follow- mud pafs in the inculcadon 
of precepts already colleded, and aflfertion of tenets 
already received ; nothing is henceforward fo odious 
as oppofirion, lb infolent as doubt, or fo dangerous 
as ilbvelty. 

In like manner the pafljons ufurp the feparale 
tommand of the fucceflive periods of life. To the 
happinefs of our firft years nothing more feems ne- 

5 ceflary 
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ceflaiy than freedom from r^ftraint : Every man may 
remember that if he was left ip himfelf^ and indulged 
in the dilpofal of his own time, he was once content 
without the fuperaddition of any a£tual pleafiu-e. The 
new world is itfclf a banquet; and till we have ex- 
faaufted the frelhnefs of life, we have always about us 
fufficient gratifications : the funfhine quickens us to 
play, and the (hade invites us to Deep. 

But we foon become unfatisfied with negative fe- 
licity, and are folicited by our fenfes and appetites 
to more powerful delights, as the tafte of him who 
has fatisfied his hunger mufl be excited by artificial 
ftimulations. The limplicity of natural amufemenc 
is now paftj and art and contrivance mud improve 
our pleafures 5 but in time, art, like nature, is ex- 
haufted, wd the fenfes can iio longer fupply the 
cravings of the intelle£b. 

The attention is then transferred from pleafure to 
intcreftj in which pleafure is perhaps included, 
though diffufcd to a wider ^tent, and protradted 
through new gradations. .Nothing now dances be* 
fore the eyes but wealth and power, nor rings in the 
car but the voice of fume j wealth, to which, how- 
ever variouily denominated, every man, at fome time 
QT other afpires ; power, which all wilh to obtain 
mthin their circle of afliipn j and fame, which no 
nwm, however high or mean, however wife or igno- 
r^t, was yet ^ble to .defpiie. Now prudence and 
foreGght exert their influence : No hour is devoted 
wholly to any prefent enjoyment, no aft or purpofc 
terminates in itfelf, but every motion is referred to 
fbme diftant end i the accomplilhment of one de- 

F Q, C§H 
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(ign begins another, and the ultimate wiih is alwayi 
puflied off to its form* diftance. 

At length fame is obferred to be uncertain, and 
power to be dangerous ; the man whofe vigour and 
alacritjp begin to forfake him» by degrees concrads 
his deflgns, remits his former multiplicity of pur- 
fuits, and extends no longer hb regard to any other 
honour than the reputation 6f wealth, or any other 
influence than his power. Avarice is generally the 
laft paffion of thofe lives of which the firft part has 
been fquandered in pleafure, and the fecond devoted 
to ambition. He that finks under the fatigue of 
getting wealth, lulls his age with the milder bufincls 
of faving it. 

I have in this view of life confidered men as adu* 
attd only by natural defireS) and yielding to their 
own inclinations, without r^ard to fuperior prioci-' 
pics by which *the force of external agents may be 
counteraAed, and the temporary prevalence of paf* 
fions rtftrained* Nature will indeed always opcnuc» 
human defirrs will be always ranging; but tbefemo* 
lion$> chough very powcrfuK are not refiftlds ; lu- 
lurt may be regulated, and deiircs governed i aad to 
contend with the prtdonunaace of fucceffivc pf^'^'n, 
to be endangered 6rtl by one afifedioo, aod Aok by 
another, u the coodiuoD upon which we are to paft 
tMir time, the tune of our pnrparatioo for that ftatt 
wh:ch ttuU put an end to experiment, to difi^iposat- 
mcii» and ^} char^. 
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Numb, 152. Saturday, Augujl 2,1^ 1751* 

Triftia maftum * 

yuhum *virba dectnt^ iratum flema minarum, HoR. 

Difaflrous words can beft difafter fhow ; 

In angxy phrafe the angry* paffions glow. Elphinstok. 

*^ ¥ T was the wifdom/* fays Seneca^ '^ of ancient . 
^' 1 times, to'confider what is moft ufcful as moft 
" illuftrious.** If this rule be applied to works of 
genius, fcarcely any fpecies of compofition deferves 
more to be cultivated than the epiftolary ftyle, fince 
none is of more various or frequent ufc, through the 
whole fubordination of human life. 

It has yet happened that among the numerous 
writers which our nation has produced, equil per- 
haps always in force and genius, and of late in ele- 
gance and accuracy, to thofe of any other country^ 
very few have endeavoured to diftinguilh themfelves 
by the publication of letters, except fuch as were 
written in the difcharge of publick trufts, and during 
the tranfaftion of great affairs ; which, though they 
afford precedents to the miniftcr, and memorials to 
the hiftorian, are of no ufe as examples of the familiar 
ftyle or models of private correfpondence. 

If it be enquired by foreigners, how this defici- 
ency has happened in the literature of a country, 
where all indulge themfelves with fo little danger in 
fpeaking and writing, may we not without either 
bigotry or arrogance inform them, that it muft be 

F 3 imgutedl 
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imputed to our contempt of trifles, and our due 
fenfe of the dignity of the publick ? We do not think 
it reafonable to fill the world with volumes from 
which nothing can be learned, nor expeA that die 
employments of the bufy, or the amufements of die 
gay, Ihould give way to narratives of our private 
affairs, complaints of abfcnce, expreflions of foiid<» 
nefs, or declarations of fidelity. 

A flight perufal of the innumerable letters by 
which the wits oi France have fignalized their names, 
will prove that other nations need not be difcouraged 
from the like attempts by the confcioufnefs of inabi- 
lity ; for furcly it is not veiy difficult to aggravate 
trifling misfortunes, to magnify familiar incidents, 
repeat adulatory profeflions, accumulate fervile hy- 
perboles, and produce all that can be found in the 
defpicable remains of P'oiture and Scarrcn. 

Yet as much of life mufl: be paflTcd in affairs con- 
fulcrable only by their frequent occurrence, and 
much of the pltafure \^hich our condition allows, 
mud be produced by giving elegance to trifles, 
it is necefTary to learn how to become little without 
becoming mean, to maintain the necefTary intcr- 
courfe of civility, and fill up the vacuities of aftions 
by agreeable appearances. It had therefore been of 
advantage, if fuch of our writers as have excelled in 
the art of decorating infignificance, had fupplied us 
with a few fallies of innocent gaiety, eflfufions of bo- 
neft tenderncfb, or exclamations of unimportant 
hurry. 

Precept has generally been poflerior to perfbrm- 
a :e. The art of comiM>fing works of genius has 

ifcr been taught but by the example of thofc who 

performed 
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performed it by natural vigour of imaginationj anc} 
fc&cude of judgment. As we have few letters^ wq 
have likewife few criticifms upon the epiftolary ftyle. 
Tbc obfervation with which ff^aljb has introduced 
Ifis pages of inanity, arc fuch as give him little claim 
to the rank afligned' him by Dry den among the cri-x 
ticks. Letters^ fays he, are intended as rejemblances 
$f canver/ationy and the chief excellencies of converjation 
we good-humour and good-breeding. This remark, 
equally valuable for its novelty and propriety, he di- 
lates and enforces with ^n appearance of complete 
acquiefcence in his own difcovcry. 

No man was ever in doubt about the moral quali«» 
ties of a letter. It has been always known that hQ 
who endeavours to pleafe muft appear pleafcd, and 
he who would not provoke rudenefs muft not praftif? 
it. But the queftion among thofe who eftabli(h 
rules for an epiftolary performance is how gaiety or 
civility may be properly exprefled ; as among- the 
criticks in hiftory it is not contefted whether truth 
ought to be preferved, but by what mode of didioi) 
it is bed adorned. 

As letters are wrkceo on all fubjedt^, in all dates 
of mindj they caniS be properly reduced to fettle4 
rulesj or defcribed by any fingle chara£beriftick ^ 
and we may fafely disentangle our minds from 
critical embarm|hie^, by determining that a let* 
ter has no peculiarity but its form, and that no* 
thing is to be refyfed admiffion^ which would be 
proper in any other method of treating the fame 
(ubje&. The qualities of the epiftolary ftyle moft 
fiequ^tly required are eafe and fimplicity, an even 
(l9W0f valabQureddidtionj aod ao artlc^^ arrange- 

F 4 T^n.xw\ 
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ment of obvious fcntioients. But thcfe diredtonsare 
no fooncr applied to ufe> than their fcantincfi iod 
impcrfeftion bccoinc cviJcnt, Letters arc wnttoi 
to the great and to the mean, to the learned and 
the ignorant, at reft and in diftrefs, in fport and ia 
pafTion. Nothing can be more improper than cafe 
and laxity of cxprefTion, when the importance of the 
fubjcft impreffcs folicitude, or the dignityof theper* 
Ion exafts reverence. 

That letters (hould be written with ftrid con- 
formity to nature is true, becaufe nothing but con* 
formity to nature can make any compofition beauti- 
ful or juft. But it is natural to depart from famili- 
arity of language upon occafions not familiar- 
Whatever elevates the fentiments will confequently 
raife the expreflTion ; whatever fills us with hope or 
terror, will produce fome perturbation of images, 
and fome figurative diftortions of phrafe. Wherever 
we are (ludious to pleafe, we are afraid of tmfting 
our firil thoughts^ and endeavour to recommend our 
opinion by (ludied ornaments^ accuracy of method^ 
and elegance of ftyle. 

If the perfonagcs of the con^k fcene be allowed 
by Horace to raife their language in the tranfports of 
anger to the turgid vehemence of tragedy, the epifto- 
hry writer may likewife without cenfure comply 
with the varieties of his matter. • If great events are 
to be related, he may with all the folemnity of an 
hillorian deduce them from their caufcs, conneft 
them with their concomitants, and trace them to 
their confcquences. If a difputed pofition is to be 
eftablifh^, or a remote principle to be inveftigated, 
be may detail his reafonings with all the nicety of 

fyllo^ 
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iyllogiftick method. If a menace is to be averted, 
or a benefit implored, he may, without any violation 
of the edifts of criticifm, call every power of rheto- 
rick to his affiftancc, and try every inlet at which love 
or pity enters the heart: 

Letters that have no other end than the enter- 
tainment of the correfpondcnts are more properly 
regulated by critical precepts, bccaufc the matter 
and ftyle are equally arbitrary, and rules are more 
neceflary, as there is a larger power of choice. In 
letters of this kind, fome conceive art graceful, and 
others think negligence amiable ; fome model them 
by the fonnet, and will allow them no means of de- 
lighting but the fofc lapfe of calm mellifluence; 
others adjuft them by the epigram, and expe£b points 
cd fentences and forcible periods. The one party 
confiders exemption from faults as the height of ex- 
cellence, the other looks upon negleft of excdknce 
as the moft difgufting fault ; one avoids cenfure, the 
other afpires to praife ; one is always in danger of 
infipidity, the other continually on the brinW of V- 
feftation. 

When the fubjej^as no intrinfick dignity, it mufl: 
neccffarily owe its attraftions to artificial embellilh- 
ments, and may catch at all advantages which the 
art of writing can fupply. He that, like P//»y, 
fends his friend a portion for his daughter, will, with- 
out Pliny*% eloquence or addrefs, find means of ex- 
citing gratitude, and fecuring acceptance; but he 
that has no prefent to make but a garland, a ribbon, 
or fome petty curiofity, muft endeavour to recom- 
mend it by his mannej* of giving \u 

The 
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The purpofe for which letter* are written wha 
no iotelligence ist communicated» or bufioeis ovT* 
adlcd> is to prcferve io the minds of the abfinH 
either love or efteem ; to excite love we muft ifSh 
part pleafure, and to raife efteem we muft dUcovci 
abilities. Plcafure will generally be given^ as abi« 
lities are difplayed by fcenes of imagery, points of 
conceit^ unexpected Tallies^ and artful complinMao, 
Trifles always require exuberance of Qmaineiiei 
the building which has no ftrength can be vaUued 
only for the grace of its decorations* The pebUs 
muft be poliihed with care^ which hopes to be 
valued as a diamond ; and words ought furcly (o 
be laboured^ when they are intended to ftand fm 
ihings. 
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^UMB, 153. Tuesday, September 3, I75f# 

Turha Rtmi fiqnitur fortunam, ut femptr^ et odii 

J)awaai9S. Jw« 

The fickle crowd with fortune comes and goes ; 
Wealth dill finds followers, and niisfortune foes^ 

ro the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

rHERE are occafions on which all apology 
is rudencfs. He that has an unwelcome mcf- 
gc to deliver, ^may give fome proof of tendernefs 
id delicacy, by a ceremonial introduftioh and 
adual difcovery, becaufe the mind, upon j^^ch 
c weight of forrow is to fall, gains time A the 
lledion of its powers ; but nothing is more abfurd 
an to delay the communication of pleafure, |p 
rmcnt curiofity by impatience, and to delude hope 
r anticipation. 

I (hall therefore forbear the arts by which corre- 
ondents generally fecure admiflion, for I have too 
ng remarked the power of vanity, to doubt that I 
lall be read by you with a difpofition to approve, 
ben I declare that my narrative has no other ten- 
ancy than to illuftrate and corroborate your own ob« 
nrations. 

I was the fecond (on of a gentkmart, whofe patri* 
lony had been wailed by a long iucceflioo of fquan* 
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derers> till he was unable to fupport any of his child- 
ren, except his heir, in the hereditary dignity of idk* 
ncfs. Being therefore obliged to employ that pin 
of life in ftudy which my progenitors had devoted to 
the hawk and hound, I was in my eighteenth year 
difpatched to the univerfity, without any rural ho* 
nours. I had never killed a fingle woodcock, nor 
partaken one triumph over a conquered fox. 

At the univerfity I continued to enlarge my ac- 
quifitions with little envy of the noify happincb 
which my elder brother had the fortune to enjof, 
and having obtained my degree, retired to confider 
at Icifure to what profcflion I fhould confine that 2f* 
plication which had hitherto been difiipated in gene* 
ral knowledge. To deliberate upon a choice which 
cuftom and honour forbid to be retra&ed, is certatolj 
reafonablc, yet to let loofc the attention equally to 
the a^lfantages and inconveniencies of every employ* 
mcnt is not without danger; new motives arc every 
moment operating on every fide ; and mechanicks 
h^e long ago difcovcred, that contrariety of equal 
arrraftions is equivalent to icft. 

While I was thus trifling in uncertainty, an old 
adventurer, who had been once the intimate friend of 
my father, arrived from the Indies with a large fortunei 
which he had fo much harafied himfelf in obtain* 
ing, that ficknefs and infirmity left him no other 
defire than to lie in his native country. His wealth 
eafily procured him an invitation to pafs his life with 
us, and being incapable of any amufement but con« 
Terlation, he* neccflfarily became familiarifed to mc, 
wliom lie found ftudious and domcllick. Pleafcd 

with 
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with an opportunity of imparting my knowledge^ 
and eager of any intelligence that might increafe it» 
I delighted his curiofity with hiftorical narratives 
and explications of nature, and gratified his vanity 
by enquiries after the produfts of dillant countriesj 
and the euftoms of their inhabitants. 

My brother faw how much I advanced in the fa- 
vour of our gueft, who being without heirs, was na- 
turally cxpefted to enrich the family of his friend, 
but neither attempted to alienate me, nor to ingra-> 
tiate himfelf. He was indeed little qualiBed to fo- 
licit the afFeAion of a traveller, for the rcmiflhefs of 
his education had left him without any rule of aftioa 
but his prcfent humour. He often forfook the old 
gentleman in the midft of an adventure, becaufe the 
horn founded in the court-yard, and would have loft 
an opportunity, not only of knowing the hiftory, but 
(baring the wealth of the mogul, for the trid^ of a 
new pointer, or the fight of a horfe-race. 

It was therefore not long before our new friepd 
declared his intention of bequeathing to me the pro- 
fits of his commerce, as the only man in the family 
by whom he could expeft them to be rationally en- 
joyed. This diftindion drew upon me the envy not 
only of my brother but my father. 

As no man is willing to believe that he fufFers by 
his own fault, they imputed the preference Which J 
had obtained to adulatory compliances, or malignant 
calumnies. To no purpofe did I call upon my pa- 
tron to atteft my innocence, for who will believe 
what he wifhes to be falfe ? In the heat of dilappoint- 
ment they forced their inmate by repeated infults to 
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dq^art from the houfc, and I was fooiij by the tmm 
treatment^ <^liged to follow him. 

He chofe his rcfidcncc in the confines of. 
where reft, tranqirillity» and medicine, reftored 
to part of the health which he had loft. I pkafisi 
myfelf with perceiving that I was not likely to ob* 
tain an immediate pofleflfion of wealth which no la- 
bour of mine had contributed to acquire ; and that 
he, who had thus diftinguifhed me, might hope to 
end his life without a total fruftration of thofe blef- 
fmgs, which, whatever be their real value, he had 
fought with fo much diligence, and pXirchafed with 
fo many viciflitudes of danger and fatigue. 

He indeed left me no reafon to repine at his reco- 
very, for he was willing to accuftom me early tt> the 
ufe of money, and fet apart for my expences fuch a 
revenue as I had fcarccly dared to image. I can yet 
congratulate myfelf that fortune has fecn her golden 
cup once tailed without inebriation. Neither mj 
roodefty nor prudence were overwhelmed by afflu* 
ence j my elevation was without infolence, and my 
expence without profufion. Employing the influ* 
ence which money always confers to the improve* 
ment of my undcrftanding, I mingled in parties of 
gaiety, and in conferences of learning, appeared in 
every place where inftrudion was to be found, and 
imagined that by ranging through all the diver(itkt 
of life, I had acquainted myfelf fully with humao 
nature, and learned all that was to be known of the 
ways of men. 

It happened, however, that I foon difcovered ho«r 
much was wanted to the completion of my know- 
ledge^ 
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)edge^ )aAd found that^ according 10 SemcaU rtmzrk^ 
i Ikid hitherto feen the world but on one fide. My 
^tron*s confidence in his increafe of ftroigth tempt*- 
^ him to careleflhefs and irrao^arity ; he catigfac 
«t<ver l)y riding in the rain, of Which he died de- 
lirioti^ on the third day. I buried him without any 
of the heir's affeded grief or fecret exultation $ then 
'preparing to take a fcgal pofliffion of his fortune, 
epencd his clofet, where I found a will^ made at his 
firft arrival^ by which i^y father was appointed thtt 
chief inheritor, and nothing was left me but a le- 
gacy fufEcient to fupport me in the profecucion of 
my (hidies. 

I had not yet found fuch charms in profpenty as 
4^ continue it by any afts of forgery or injuftice, and 
Inade baftc to inform my father of the riches whiclj 
liad been given him, not by the preference of kind- 
nefs, but by the delays of indolence, and cowardice 
of age. The hungry family flew like vultures on 
their prey, and foon made my difappointmcnt publick 
Xtf the tumult of their claims, and the fplendor of 
iSieir forrow. 

It was now my part to confider how I fliould re- 
fptir the difappointmcnt. I could not but triumph 
in ntj long lift of friends, which comprifed almoft 
every name that power or knowledge intitlcd to 
eminence, and in the profpeft of the innumerable 
roads to honour and preferment, which I had lai4 
tipfen to itiyfelf by the wife ufe of temporary riches. 
I believed nothing neccffary but that I fhould con- 
tinue that acquaintance to which I had been fo rea- 
dily admitted, and ^which had hitherto been culti- 
inRod'<in'both*Jides with equal ardour. 
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Full of thefe cxpedations, I one mornifig oi 
a chair> with an intention to make my ufual 
of morning vifits. Where I firft flopped I faw 
footmen lolling at the door> who told me, wii 
any change of pofture> or collection of countei 
that their mafter was at home ; and fuffcred me 
open the inner door without afTiftance. I found 
friend (landing, and as I was tattling with my 
freedom, was formally intreated to fit down; bocl 
did not (lay to be favoured with any further conde* 
fcenfions. 

My next experiment was made at the levee of a 
(tatefman, who received me with an embrace often- 
dernefs, that he might with more decency publifh 
my change of fortune to the fycophants about him. 
After he had enjoyed the triumph of condolence, ht 
turned to a wealthy (lockjobber, and left ma expofcd 
to the (corn of thofe who had lately courted my no- 
tice, and folicited my intered. 

I was then fet down at the door of another, who 
upon my entrance advifed me with great folemnity 
to think of fomc fettled provificn for life, I left 
him and hurried away to an old friend^ who pro- 
fefled himfelf unfufceptible of any imprelTions from 
profperity or misfortune, and begged that he might 
fee me when he was more at leifure. 

At fixty-feven doors at which I knocked in the 
firft week after my appearance in a mourning dreft. 
I was denied admiffion at forty-fix ; was fuflered at 
fourteen to wait in the outer-room till bufinels was 
difpatched ; at four was entertained with a few quef- 
tioos about the weather i at one heard the footmen 
rated for bringing my names and at two was in- 

formed» 
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Ibrmed, in the flow of cafual converfadonj how much 
m a)an of rank degrades himfelf by mean company* 
!• My curioficy now led me to try what reception i 
ifliould find among the ladies ; but I found that my 
.patron had carried all my powers of pleafing to the 
grave. 1 had formerly been celebrated as a wit, and 
jiot perceiving any languor in my imagination, I ef- 
faycd to revive that gaiety which had hitherto broken 
out involuntarily before my fcntences were finifhed. 
My remarks were now heard with a fteady counte- 
nance, and if a girl happened to give way to habi- 
tual merriment, her forwardnefs was repreffcd with 
a frown by her mother or her aunt. 

Wherever I come I fcatter infirmity and difeafe; 
every lady whom I meet in the Mall is too weary 
to walk ; all whom I intreat to fing are troubled with 
colds : if I propofe cards, they are afflidted with the 
head-ach ; if I invite them to the gardens, they can- 
not bear a crowd. 

All this might be endured; but there is a claTs of 
monals who think my underftanding impaired with 
my fortune, exalt themfelves to the dignity of advice, 
and whenever we happen to meet, prefumc to pre- 
fcribe my conduft, regulate my oeconomy, and di- 
rcd my purfuits. Another race, equally imperti- 
nent and equally defpicable, arc every moment re- 
commending to mc an attention to my intereft, and 
think themfelves entitled, by their fuperior pru- 
dence, to reproach me if I fpeak or move without 
regard to profit. 

Such, Mr. RambleTy is the power of wealth, that 
it commands the ear of gfeatnefs and the eye of 
beauty, gives fpirit to the dull, and authority to the 

Vol. VIL G vss\^\^\a^ 
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timorous^ and leaves him from whom ic depart^ 
without virtue and without underftanding, the fpoiC 
of caprice, the feoff of infolence, the flave of metih 
nefs, and the pupil of ignorance. 

I am, &c* 



Numb. 154. Saturday, September 7, 1751. 

■■ ' 77fo res antifu^ lamdis et art is 

Aggrtdi^Tf fan39s aufus ncludnt fontis* VtaC. 

For thee my tuneful accents will I nifei 

And treat of arts difclos'd in ancient days ; 

Once more unlock for thee the iacred fpring. Drtobv* 

THE direAion of Jriftotle to thofe that ftudy 
politicks, is, firft to examine and underftand 
what has been written by the ancients upon govern- 
ment I then to caft their eyes round upon the world, 
and confider by what caufes the profpcriry of com- 
munities is vifibly influenced, and why fome are 
worfe, and others better adminiftrred. 

The fame method muft be purfued by him who 
hopes to become eminent in any other part of know- 
ledge. The firft talk is to fearch books, the next to 
contemplate nature. He muft flrft polTefs himfclf 
of tkcMntcUcftual trcafures which the diligence of 
former ages has accumulated, and then endeavour 
to increafe them by his own coliec'tions. 

The mental difeafe of the prefcnt generation, \% 
unpatience of ftudy, contempt of the great maftera 

of 
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ijj^ ancient wirdoni>. and a difpofitipn to rely ivholly 
upon una/Tifted genius and natural fagacity. The 
ferits of ^cfc happy days have difcovered a way to 
fame, which the dull caution of our laborious anr 
peftors durft never attempt ; they cut the Jcnou of 
Cbphiflry which it was formerly the bufineis of yeara 
CD^untie, (blve difficulties by fudden irradiations of 
intelligence, and comprehend long procefies of ar* 
gumenc by immediate intuition. 

Men who have flattered themfelves into this opi* 
^on of their own abilities^ look down on all who 
wiftc their lives over books> a$ a race of inferior 
beings condemned by nature to perpetual pupillage, 
ifid fruitlefsly endeavouring to remedy their barren- 
nefs by inceffant cultivation, or fuccour their feeble- 
aefs by fubfidiary ftrength* They prefume that none 
would be more induftrious than they, if they were 
nor more fenfible of deficiencies ; and readily con- 
elude, that he who places no confidence in his own 
powers, owes his modefty only to his weaknefs. 

Ic is however certain, that no eftimate is more la 
danger of erroneous calculations than thofe by which 
a man computes the force of his own genius. It ge- 
nerally happens at our entrance into the world, that 
by the natural attraction of fimilitude, we aflbciate 
with men like ourfelves, young, fprightly, and 
ignorant, and rate our accomplifhments by com« 
parifon with theirs; when we have once obtained 
an acknowledged fuperiority over our acquaint- 
ances, imagination and defire eafily extend it over 
the reft of mankind, and if no accident forces us 
into new emulations, wc grow old^ and die in ad* 
miration of ourfelves. 

G z Niocavj^ 
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Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominion^ readlf 
liftcns to the voice of idlencfs, and Ibothes the flum- 
ber of life with continual dreams of excellence uA 
greatncfs. A man elated by confidence in his na- 
tural vigour of fancy and fagacity of conjechi.t| 
foon concludes that he already pofTcires whatever 
toil and enquiry can confer. Me then lidens wiih 
eagernefs to the wild objedtions which folly ha 
raifed againft the common means of improvement; 
talks of the dark chaos of indigclled knowledges 
defcribes the mifchievous efFcAs of hetcrogencoui 
fciences fermenting in the mind ; relates the blun- 
ders of lettered ignorance ; expatiates on the he- 
roick merit of thofc who deviate from prcfcnption, 
or (hake ofF authority ; and gives vent to the infla- 
tions of his heart by declaring that he owes nothing 
CO pedants and univcrfities. 

All thcfe prctcnfions, however confident, are very 
often vain. The laurels which liiptTficial acutencU 
gains in triumphs over ignorance unl'upporttd by 
vivacity, arc obfcrved by Lockc to be loft, whenever 
real learning an I rational dili[:cncc appear a^^aimi 
hcri the fallics of giicty arc loon riprciled by cal.i 
conl'iilrm c . and the .irtiticcs of fulnilcy arc fL-aJiiy 
dctecled b) rholc who, having carefully laulicJ liic 
qucfcion, arc no: ealily confuur.vlcd ov 1'urprili.d. 

But though tiic co;ucr»iiUT of bjolvS ha.l nvithcr 
been dccci.cd by otl^LTi nor himiVlr*, ant! w.i> r^-aliv 
born with agcniua KM-paliin'^ ilic orJinary aLulsfics of 
mankind i yet furei\ luch j^ius uf prov-.Jcncc im) be 
more properly ur^^cd a^ ;:icitc:iienrs !i> l..bciur, tiKin 
tncouragemeni^ to nc.;ji^t::cc. I Ic ilia: nc[;!; oh tl;? 
culture of ground, natur Jly feriilr, is more fnaiuc- 

tullv 
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tlly culpable than he whofc field would fcarccly re* 
mpenfc his hufbandry. 

Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been 
tranfa£led in former times, is to continue always a 
child. If no ufe is made of the labours of paft ages, 
the world muft remain always in the infancy of know- 
ledge. The difcoveries of every man muft terminate 
in his own advantage, and the ftudies of every age 
be employed on queftions which the paft generation 
had difcuffed and determined. We may with as 
little reproach borrow fcience as manufactures from 
Dur anccftors; and it is as rational to live in caves 
till our own hands have erefted a palace, as to rejedt 
all knowledge of architecture, which our underftand- 
ings will not fupply. 

To the ftrongeft and quickeft mind it is far eaficr 
to learn than to invent. The principles of arithmc- 
tick and geometry may be comprehended by a clof<; 
attention in a few days ; yet who can flatter himfelf 
that the ftudy of a long life would have enabled him 
to difcover them, when he fees them yet unknown to 
fo many nations, whom he cannot fuppofe lefs libe- 
rally endowed with natural reafon, than the Grecians 
QT Egyfiians? 

Every fcience was thus far advanced towards per- 
fection, by the emulous diligence of contemporary 
ftudents, and the gradual difcoveries of one age im- 
proving on another. Sometimes unexpected flafhes 
of inftruCtion were ftruck out by the fortuitous col- 
Hfion of happy incidents, or an involuntary concur- 
rence of ideas, in which the philofopher to whom they 
happened had no other merit than that of knowing 
their value, and tranfmitting, unclouded topofterity, 

G 3 'CtvaX- 
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that light which had been kindled by caufes o^t^. 
his power. The happinefs of thcfe cafual illiin^ 
nations no man can promife to himfelf, becaufe no 
endeavours can procure them ; and therefore what- 
ever- be our abilities or application, we muft fubmit 
to learn from others what perhaps would have lain 
hid for ever from human penetration, had not ibiM 
demote ehquiry brought it to view ; as treafurcs are 
thrown up by the ploughman and the digger in the 
hide exercife of their common occupations. 

The man Whofc genius qualifies him for great 
tindertakings, muft at Icaft be content to learn from • 
books the prefent ftate of human knowledge ; that 
he may not afcribe to himfclf the invention of arts 
generally known ; weary his attention with cxperi- 
tncnts of which the event has been long regiftered 5 
ftAd wafte, in attempts which have already fucceeded 
or mifcarried, that time which might have been fpcnt 
with ufcfulnefs and honour upon new undertakings. 

But though the ftudy of books is neceflary, it is 
ft6t fufficient to conftitute literary eminence. He 
that wiflies to be counted among the benefa^ors of 
jK)fterity, muft add by his own toil to the acquifitiont 
of his anceftors, and fecure his memory from negleft 
by fome valuable improvement. This can only be 
effefled by looking out upon the waftes of the intel- 
lectual world, and extending the power of learning 
over regions yet lindifciplined and barbarous ; or by 
furveying more exadly her ancient dominions^ and 
driving ignorance from the fortrefies and retreats 
where (he flculks undeteded and undifturbed. Kvery 
fcience has its difficulties which yet call for folution 
before wc attempt new fyftcms of knowledge ; as 
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^||^ry country has its forefts and marfhes^ which it 
would be wife to cultivate and drain> before diftant 
colonics are projeded as a neceflary difcharge of the 
exuberance of inhabitants. 

No man ever yet became great by imitation. 
Whatever hopes for the veneration of mankind muft 
have invention in the delign or the execution ; either 
the cffeGt muft itfelf be new, or the means by which 
it is produced. Either truths hitherto unknown fftuft 
be difcovered^ or thofe which are already known en- 
forced by ftronger evidence, facilitated by clearer 
method, or elucidated by brighter illuftrations. 

Fame cannot fpread wide or endure long that Is 
not rooted in nature, and manured by art. That 
which hopes to refift the blaft of malignity, and ftand 
firm againft the attacks of time, muft contain in it^ 
felf fome original principle of growth. The repu* 
tation which arifes from the detail or tranfpofitiqh olT 
borrowed fentiments, may fpread for a while, like ivf 
on the rind of antiquity, but will be torn away.bjr 
accident or contempt, and fuffered to. rot unheeded 
on the ground. 
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Numb. 155. Tuesday^ September 10, 1751. 

» Sterihs tranfmifimus amnds^ 

B^c ^^'i mi hi frtma diis^ b4tc liminm ^tit. Stat. 

^— Our barren years are pad ; 

Be tliis of life the firfl, of lloth the laft. Elphixstov 

NO wcakncfs of the human rriind has more frc» 
qucntly incurred animadverfion, than the nc- 
gligeoce with which men overlook their own faults, 
however flagrant, and the eafinefs with which ihey 
pardon them, however frequently repeated. 

It fcems generally believed, that, as the eye cannot 
fee itfelf, the mind has no faculties by which it can 
contemplate its own (late, and that therefore we have 
not means of becoming acquainted with our real 
ehara^ers ; an opinion which, like innumerable 
other poftulates, an enquirer finds himfelf inclined 
to admit upon very little evidence^ becaufe it affords 
I ready folution of m iny diiHculties. It will explain 
why the greateft abilities frequently fail to promote 
the happinefs of thofc who poflfefs them ; why thofc 
who can diftinguifli with the utmoft nicety the boun- 
daries of vice and virtue, fuflTer them to be con- 
founded in their own conduft ; why the aftive and 
vigilant refign t^cir atlairs implicitly to the manage* 
ment of others ; and why the cautious and fearful 
make hourly approaches towards ruin, without one 
iigh of foliciiude or druggie for efcape. 

When 
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When a pofuion teems thus with commodious 
confequences, who can without regret confefs it to 
be falfc ? Yet it is certain that declaimers have in- 
dulged a difpofition to defcribe the dominioi^f the 
paflions as extended beyond the limits that nature 
alllgned. Self-love is often rather arrogant than 
blind; it does not hide our faults from ourfelves^ 
but perfuades us that they efcape the notice of others, 
and difpofes us to refent cenfures left we ihould 
confefs them to be juft. We are fecretly conffious 
of defefts and vices which we hope to conceal from 
the publick eye, and pleafe ourfelves with innume- 
rable impoftiircs^ by which, in reality, no body is 
deceived. 

In proof of the dimnefs of our internal Cght, or 
the general inability of man to determine rightly 
concerning his own charader, it is commoA :CO 
urge the fuccefs of the moft abfurd and incredible 
flattery, and the refentment always raifed by advice^ 
however foft, benevolent, and reafonable. But 1 
flattery, if its operation be nearly examined, will 
be found to owe its acceptance, not t^ur ignorance 
but knowledge of our failures, and to delight fis 
rather as it confoles our wants than difplays our 
pofieflions. He that fhall folicit the favour of his 
patron by praifing him for qualities which he can 
find in himfelf, will be defeated by the more daring 
pancgyrift who enriches him with adfcititious excel- 
lence. Juft praife is only a debt, but flatter)'^ is a 
prefent. The acknowledgment* of thofc virtues 
on which confcience congratulates us, is a tribute 
;hat we can at any time exa£t with confidence, but 
the celebration of thofc which we only feign, or de- 
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fire without any vigorous endeavours to attain themi 
is received as a confcOion of fovcrcignty over re- 
gions never conquered, as a favourable decifion of 
difpiinlble claims^ and is more welcome as it is more 
gratuitous. 

Advice is offenfive^ not becaufe it lays us open to 
vnexpefted regret, or convi6ts us of any fault which 
had efcaped our notice, but becaufe it (hows us that 
we are known to others as well as to ourfelves ; and 
the officious monitor is perfecuted with hatred, not 
becaufe his accufation is falfe, but becaufe he aflfumcs 
that fuperiority which we are not willing to grant 
him, and has dared to dete£t what we dcfired to 
conceal. 

For this reafon advice is commonly inefFeftuaL 
If thofe who follow the call of their defires, without 
Mqftiry whither they are going, had deviated igno« 
randy from the paths of wifdom> and were rulh* 
ing upon dangers unforefeen, they would readily 
liften to information that recals them from their 
errors, ihd catch the firft alarm by which dellruc- 
tion or infaanf is denounced. Few that wander 
ill the wrong way miftakc it for the right, they 
only find it more fmooth and flowery, and indulge 
their own choice rather than approve it: thercfort 
few are perfuaded to quit it by admonition or re* 
proof, fince it imprcffcs no new convidlion, nor 
confers any powers of adlion or reflftance. He 
tl is gravely informed how foon profufion will 
hilate his fortune, hears with little advantage 

It he knew before, and catches at the next oc* 

< expence, becaufe advice has no force to 

vanity. He that is told how cenainly 

iatcmgc- 
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ntemperance will hurry him to the grave, runi 
Krith his ufual fpeed to a new courfe of luxury, be^ 
:aufe his reafon is not invigorated, nor his appetite 
sreak^ned, 4p^ 

The mifchief of flattery is, not that it perfuadei 
my n^n that he is what he is not, but that it fup- 
preflfes the influence of honeft ambition, by railing 
SHI opinion that honour tnay be gained without the 
toil of merit 1 and the benefit of advice arifes com^ 
monly, not from any new light imparted to the 
rhind, but from the difcovery which it affords of the 
publick fufFrages. He that could withftand con- 
icience is frighted at infamy, and (hame ^evails 
l^hen reafon was defeated. 

As we all know our own faults, and know them 
rommonly with many aggravations which hunian 
pcrfpicacity cannot difcover, there is, perhap^j^ 
man, however hardened by impudence or HE* * 
pared by levity, (heltered by hypocrify or blafted 
by difgrace, who does not intend fome time to 
review his conduft, and to regulate the Vtiiainder 
of his life by the laws of virtue, ^g^ew tempta* 
tions indeed attack him, new invitations are oflTeHl^ 
by pleafure and intereft, and the hour of reforma* 
tion is always delayed) every delay gives vice 
toother opportunity of fortifying itfelf by habit ; 
and the change of manners, though flncerely in^ 
tended and rationally planned, is referred to the 
time when fome craving paflion fhall be fully gra- 
tified, or fome powerful a!lur«ncnt ceafe its im- 
|xntunity. 

Thus procrailination is accumulated on* pro- 
ttraftination^ and one impediment fucceeds ano- 
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thcr, till age fhatters our refolution, or death inter* 
ccpts the projcft of amendment. Such is often the 
end of falutary purpofcs^ after they have long de* 
lighttjd the imagination, and appcafcd that difquict 
which every mind feels from known mifcondu&i 
when the attention is not diverted by buQnefs or by 
pleafure. 

Nothing furely can be more unworthy of a ra- 
fonable nature, than to continue in a (late fo op- 
pofite to real happinefs, as that all the peace of 
folitudc, and felicity of meditation, muft arife from 
refolutions of forfaking it. Yet the world* will 
often afford examples of men, who pafs months 
and years in a continual war with their o^n con* 
vidions, and are daily dragged by habit, or betrayed 
by paflion, into practices which they clofed all 
opefted their eyes with purpofcs to avoid ; purpofes 
whR), though fettled on conviclion, the rirft im- 
pulfc of momentary dcfirc totally overthrows. 

The influence of cuftom is indeed fuch, that to 
conque% it will require the utmoft efforts of foni- 
lude and virtue ^ nor can I think any man more 
Worthy of veneration and renown, than thofe who 
have burft the Iliackles of habitual vice. This 
victory however has different degrees of glory as 
of difficulty i it is more hcrcick as the objefts of 
guilty gratification are more familiar, and the re* 
currence of folicitation more frequent. He that 
from experience of the folly of ambition rcf:gns his 
ofTices, may fet hi&^fclf free at once from tempta- 
tion to fquander his life in courts, becaufe he can- 
not regain his former llation. He who is endaved 
by an amorous pafTion^ may quit his tyrant in dif* 

guft, 
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guft, and abfencc will, without the help of reafon, 
overcome by degrees the defire of returning. But 
thofe appetites to which every place affords their 
proper objeft, and which require no preparatory 
meafures or gradual advances, are more tenacioufly 
adhe&ve; the wi(h is fo near the enjoyment, that 
compliance often precedes confideration, and before 
the powers of reafon can be fummoned, the time for 
employing them is paft. 

Indolence is therefore one of the vices from which 
thofe whom it once infefts are feldom reformed. 
Every other fpecies of luxury operates upon fome 
appetite that is quickly fatiated, and requires fome 
Concurrence of art or accident which every place 
♦ill not fupply ; but the defire of cafe afts equal- 
ly at all hours, and the longer it is indulged is 
the more increafed. To do nothing is in cwfry 
man's power ; we can never want an opportunity of 
omitting duties. The lapfc to indolence is foft and 
imperceptible, becaufc it is only a mere ceflation of 
a&ivity ; but the return to diligence is difficult, be- 
caufe it implies a change from reft to motion, from 
privation to reality. 

Facilis dtfcenfus avemi: 
Noifes atque dies patet atri janua dtti$\ 
Sed rivocare gradurriy fuptrafqtit evadere ad auras^ 
Hoc cpuSf hie labor ejl. ViRG. 

The gates of Hell are open nieht and day; 

Smooth the defcent^ and eafy * the way 5 

But to return, and view the cheerful (kies. 

In this the taflc and mighty labour lies. Dkyden. 

01 
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Of this vice, as of all others^ every man who ia« 
dulges it is confcious^ we 41 know our own ftatti 
if we could be induced to confider it 1 and it migb| 
perhaps be ufeful to the conqueft of all thefe ea* 
fnarers of the mind, if at certain dated days life was 
reviewed. Many things necefiary are ppnittec^ be- 
caufe we vainly imagine that they mi^be always 
performed -, and what cannot be done without pain 
will for ever be delayed, if the time of doing it be 
left unfetcled. No corruption is great but by long 
negligence, which can fcarccly prevail in a mind 
regularly and frequently awakened by periodical 
remorfe. He that thus breaks his life into partSi 
will find in himfelf a defire to di^inguilh every ftagc 
of his exiftence by fome improvement, and deligly 
himfelf with the approach of the day of recolle&ion, 
as of the time which is to begin a new fcries of vir* 
tuc and felicity. 
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Hmmpuam aRud natmra, idimJ /api^§im £cit» Jvw» 

For WirdiHi ever echoes Nature's voice. 



EVERY government, fay the politicians, is pter- 
petually degenerating towards corruption, from 
which it muft be refcued at certain periods by the 
rrfafcitation of its firft principles, and the re-efta* 
Idilhment of its original conftitution. Every ani- 
mil body, according to the methodick phyficians> 
s, by the predominance of fome exuberant quality, 
•ootinually declining towards difeafe and death, 
••hich muft be obviated by ;i feafonable redaction of 
he peccant humour to the juftequipoifc which health 
cquires. 

In the fame manner the ftudies of mankind, all at 
call which, not being fubjeft to rigorous demonftra- 
ion, admit the influence of fancy and caprice, arc 
perpetually tending to error and confufion. Of the 
;rcat principles of truth which the firft fpeculatifts 
lifcovered, the fimplicity is embarraflcd by ambi- 
ious additions, or the evidence obfcured by inac- 
iirate argumentation j and as they defcend from one 
ucceflion of writers to another, like light tranfmitted 
rom room to room, they lofe their ftrength and 
plendour, and fade at laft in total evancfcence. 

The fyftems of learning thereftre muft be fome- 
imes reviewed, complications analyfed into prin- 
nplcs, and knowledge difentangled from opinion. 
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It is not always poflible, without a clofc infpt&ioo, 
to i'eparatc the genuiiu: fhoots of confequential ro- 
loning, which grow out of fomc radical poftulace, 
from the branches which art has grafted on it. 
The accidental prefiiriptions of authority, when time 
has procured them veneration, arc often confounded 
with the laws of nature, and thofe rul^^f^re fuppofrd 
coeval with reafon, of which the firft rife cannot be 
difcovcred. 

Criticifm has fomctimes permitted fancy to dic- 
tate the laws by which fancy ought to be rellrained, 
and fallacy to perplex t!ie principles by which fal- 
lacy is to be detected ; her fuperintcndencc of others 
his betrayed her to negligence of herfelfj and, like 
the ancient v^i v/c'/\;;;j, by extending her conqucfts 
over diltcir.r rcj;ijr.s, Ihi* h;is left her throne vacant 
to her ll-ivcs. 

Amonij the laws of which the defire of cxtend- 
ir.g dutuoriiy, or ardour of propiioting knowledge, 
ha:^ proaiptcd the prefcription, all which writers 
have receive.!, had not the f.ime original right to 
our regard. Some are to be confidered as funda- 
mental and indifpenfiiblc, others only as ufcful and 
cnnvrnirnt; fuir.e as di^l.ited by reafon and neccf- 
firy, others as ena<5lcd by defpotick antiquity; 
l\y.r.c ns invincibly fij^'portcd by their conformity 
to ti:e oilier or" n.itnre and operations of the intel- 
Irifl ; others as formed by accitienr, or inftituted by 
example, and then lore always liable to difpuic and 
alteration. 

That many r.iks hive been advanced without 
confultin^-^ nature or reafon, we cannot but fufpeA, 
when we find it peremptorily decreed by the ancient 

mailers. 
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mafter^, that only three fptaking fer/onages Jhould ap- 
pear at once upon theftagei a law which, as the variety^ 
and intricacy of modern plays has made it impoi&ble 
CO be obferved, we now violate without fcruple^ and^ 
as experience proves, without inconvenience. 

The original of this precept was merely accidental. 
Trigedy wat a monody or folitary fong in honour of 
Baciiasj improved afterwards into a dialogue by the 
addition of another fpeaker; but the ancients, re- 
oitmbering that tht tragedy was at firft pronounced 
ooly by one, durft not for fome time ventut'e beyoad 
two ; at laft, when culbom and impunity had made 
them daring, they extended their liberty td the ad- 
Biiflion of three, but reftrained themfelves by a cri- 
tical edift from further exorbitance. 

By what accident the number of a£ts was limited 
to five^ I know not that any author has informed 
I)S| but certainly it is not determined by any necef- 
Gty artfing either from the nature of a£lion or pro** 
priety of exhibition. An adt is only the reprefenta- 
tion of fuch a part of the bufmefs of the pky as pro- 
ceeds in an unbroken tenor, or without any inter- 
mediice paufe. Nothing is more evident than that 
of every real, and by confequence of every dramatick 
adion, the intervals may be more or fewer than five ; 
and indeed the rule is upon the Englijh flage every 
day broken in e^e£bj without any other mifchief than 
diat which arifes from art abfurd endeavour to ob- 
ferve it in appearance. Whenever the fcene is (hifred 
the aft ceafes, fince fome time is neceffarily fuppofcd 
to elapfe while the perfonages of the drama change 
their place. 
. Vol. VII. H With 
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With no greater right to our obedience hare dit 
criticks confined the dramatick adion to t certaia 
jitimber of hours. Probability requires that the dmc 
of action Ihould approach fomewfaait nearly to tbtt 
of exhibition^ and thofe plays will always be choiigM 
moft happily conduced which crowd the greaccft 
variety into the leaft fpace. But finoe it will fie* 
qucntly happen that fome delufion muft be admiciedt 
I know not where the limits of imagination can be 
fixed. It is rarely obferved that minds^ notprepo^ 
f<4rcd by mechanical criticifm^ feel any offence from 
the extenfion of the intervals between the a&s^ nor 
can I conceive it abfurd or impofBble, that he who 
can multiply three hours into twelve or twenty-four* 
might image with equal eafe a greater number. 

I know not whether he that profeflTes to regard no 
other laws than thofe of nature, will not be inclined 
to receive tragi-comedy to his protedion> whom» 
however generally condemned, her own laurels haire 
hitherto (haded from the fulminations of criticiiim 
For what is there in the mingled drama which im* 
partial rcafon can condemn ? The connexion of im- 
portant with trivial incidents, fince it is noc onljr 
common but perpetual in the world, may furcly be 
allowed upon the (lage, which pretends only to be 
the mirrour of life. The impropriety of fupprefling 
paiTions before we have raifed them to the intended 
agitation, and of diverting the expectation from aa 
event whi<ih we keep fufpended only to raife ir, may 
be fpecioufly lu-ged. But will not experience fliew 
this objedionta be rather fubtle than juft? Is it nor 
certain tliat. the tragick and conuck affc&ions have 

been 
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been moved alternately with equal force, and that no 
^afs have oftener filled the eye with tears, and the 
breaft with palpitation, than thofe which are varie-^ 
gated with interludes of mirth ? 

I do not however think it fafe to judge of works 
of genius merely by the event. The refiftlefs vicif- 
fitudes of the heart, this alternate prevalence of mer- 
riment and folemnity, may fomctimes be more pro- 
perly afcribed to the vigour of the writer than the" 
juflnefs of the defign : and inftead of vindicating 
tragi-comedy by the fuccefs of Shake/pear e^ we ought 
perhaps to pay new honours to that tranfcendent and 
unbounded genius that could prefide over the paf- 
iions in fport -, who, to aftuate the aflFe£lions, needed 
not the flow gradation of common means, but could.. 
fill the heart with inftantancous jollity or forrow, 
and vary our difpolition as he changed his fcenes. 
Perhaps the effefts even of Sbakefpeare's poetry might 
have been yet greater, had he not counterafted him- 
fclf ; and we might have been more interefted in the 
diitrefies of his heroes, had we not been fo frequent- « 
ly diverted by the jokes of his buffoons. 

There are other rules more fixed and obligatory. 
It is nccelTary that of every play the chief aftion 
Ihould be (ingle ; for fince a play reprefents fomc 
tranfaftion, through its regular maturation to its final 
event, two aftions equally important muft evidently 
conftitute two plays. 

As the defign of tragedy is to inflruft by moving 
diepaflions, it muft always* have a hero, a perfon- 
agp apparently and inconteftably fuperior to the reft, 
upon whom the attention may be fixed, and the 
anxiety fufpended. For though of two \)etfotv^ o^- 

H 2 ^Cfc^\xv% 
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pofing each other with equal abilities and equal Tir- 
cue, the auditor will ineviubly in time choofe hia fii- 
vourite» yet as that choice muft be without any co- 
gency of convidlion^ the hopes or fears which it raifcs f 
will be faint and languid. Of two heroes ading in 
confederacy againft a common enen^^ the virtues or 
dangers will give little emotion> becaufe each claims 
our concern with the fame rights and the heart lia 
at reft between equal motives. 

It ought to be the fiHt endeavour of a writer to 
diftinguilh nature from cuftomi or that which is efta- 
blifhed becaufe it is right, from that which is right 
only becaufe it is eftablifhed ; that he may neither 
violate effential principles by adefire of novelty^ nor 
debar himfelf from the atuinment of beauties within 
his view, by a needlefs fear of breaking rules which 
no literary didlator had authority to ena£t« 



I 
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I^UMB, 157. Tuesday, September 17, 1751* 

■ or a»lw( 

r*yvfrai» ii aiA^n^ \**y^ a-lnreu q'^' ^tmo'tr* HoM« 

31iame greatly hurts or greatly helps mankind. 

. ELPHINSTONf 

To the ^AMPLER, 
SIR, 

THOUGH qnc of your correfpondents ha$ 
prcfumed to mention with fome contempt 
that prcfence of attention and eafinefs of addrefs, 
which the polite have long agreed ,to celebrate and 
cftecm, yet I cannot \)c perfuaded to think them un- 
worthy of rpgard or cultivation 1 but am inclined to 
believe that, as we feldom value rightly what w? have 
never known the mifery of wanting, his judgment has 
been vitiated by his happinefs ; and that a natural 
exuberance of affurance has hindered him from dif- 
covering its excellence and ufe. 

This felicity, whether bpftqwed by conftitution, 
or obtained by early habitudes, I can fcarcely con- 
template without ?nvy. I was bred under a man qf 
learning in the country, who inculcated nothing but 
the dignity of knowledge, and the happinefs of vir- 
tue. By frequency of admonition, and confidence of 
aflertion, he prevailed upon me to believe, that the 
fplendour of literature would always attraft reve- 
rence, if not darkened by corruption. I therefore 
purfued my ftudies with inceflant induftry, and 
((voi4cd every thing which I had been taught to con- 

H ^ ^\^« 
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fider cither as vicious or tending to vice, bccsnfe I 
regarded guilt and reproach as infcparably united, and 
thought a tainted reputation the greatcft calamitf/ 

At theunivcrfity, I found no reafon for changing f 
my opinion i for though many among my fclkyw« | 
ftudcnts took the opportunity of a more rcmifs dif- ' 
ciplinc to gratify their paflionsi yet yirtue prefcrved 
her natural fupcriority, and thofe who ventured to 
neglccc, were not luftcred to infult her. The ambi- 
tion of petty accomplilhments found its way into the 
receptacles of learning, but was obfcrvcd to fcizc 
commonly on thofc who cither neglccled the fcicncei 
or could not attain them ; and I was therefore con- 
firmed in the dodrincs of my old mailer, and thought 
nothing worthy of my care but the means of gaining 
or imparting knowledge. 

This purity of manners, and intenlencfs of app^i* 
cation, foon extended my renown, and I was ap- 
plauded by thofe, whofc opinion I then thought un- 
1:1.1 !y :o deceive me, ui a young man that gave un- 
;.o:u;non hopes of future eminence. My perform- 
ances in time reached my native province, and my 
relations congratulated themfelves upon the new 
honours that were added to their family. 

1 returned home covered with academical laurels, 
and fraught with criticifm and philofophy. The wii 
anil the fcholar excited curiofity, and my acquaint* 
ance was folicitcd by innumerable invitations. To 
pleafe will always be the wlHi of benevolence, to be 
admired mull be the conftant aim of ambition ; and 
I therefore confidered myfelf as about to receive the 
reward of my honeft labourSj and to find the efficacy 
of learning and of virtue, 

The 
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The third day after my arrival I dined at the houic 
of a gentlemnn who had fummoned a multitude of 
bis friends to the annual celebration of his weddingr 
li day. I fet forward with great exultatioa, and thought 
myfelffaappy thati had an opportunity of difplaying 
0iy knowledge to fo numerous an afTembly, I felc . 

00 fenie of my own infufficiency^ till going up ftairs 
to the dining-room^ I heard the mingled roar of ob^ 
ftreperous merriment. I was however difgufted ra- 
ther than terrified, and went forward without dejec* 
tion. The whole company rofe at my entrance ^ but 
when I faw fo many eyes fixed at once upon me, 

1 was blafted with a fudden imbecility^ I was quell- 
ed by fome namclefs power which I found impofllble 
CO be refilled. My fight was dazzled, my cheeks 
glowed, my perceptions were confounded; I was 
haraffed by the multitude of eager falutations» and 
returned the common civilities with hefitation and 
impropriety ; the fenfe of my own blunders increafed 
iny confulion^ and before the exchange of ceremo- 
nies allowed me to (it down, I was ready to (ink un- 
der the oppreffion of furprizes my voice grew weak, 
and my knees trembled. 

The afiembly then refumed their places, and I fat 
with my eyes fixed upon the ground. To the que- 
IBons of curiofity, or the appeals of complaifance, I 
could feldom anfwer but with negative monofylla- 
UcSj or profeffions of ignorance ; for the fubje^ls on 
which they converfcd, were fuch as are feldom dif- 
cufled in booksj and were therefore out of my range 
of knowledge. At length an old clergyman, who 
Hgbdy conjeftured the reafon of my concifenefs, rc- 
lieve^ mc by fome queftions about the prcfent ft^tc 

H 4 ^ 
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of natural knowledge, and engaged me by an ap- 
pearance of doubt and oppofitionj in the explicauoo 
and defence of the Nttvtonian philofophy. 

The confcioufnefs of my own abilities roufed me 
from depreflion, and long familiarity with my fub- 
je6t enabled me to difcourfe with eafe and volubility} 
but however I might pleafc myfclf, I found very lit- 
tle added by my demonftrations to the fatisfa£tion of 
the company and my antagonift, who knew the laws 
of converfation too w^U to detain their attention long 
upon an unpleafing topick, after he had commended 
my acucenefs and comprchenfion, difmiflfed the con* 
trovcrfy, and refigned me to my former infignifi- 
cance and perplexity. 

After dinner, I received from the ladies, who had 
heard that I was a wit, an invitation to the tea«table« 
I congratulated myfclf upon an opportunity to efcapc 
from the company, whofe gaiety began to be tumul- 
tuous, and among whom feveral hints had been 
dropped of the uleleflhefs of univerfities, the folly of 
book^earning, and the awkwardnefsoffcholars. To 
the ladies therefore I flew, as to a refuge from cla- 
mour, infult, and ruilicity; but found my heart fink 
as 1 approached their apartment, and was again dif- 
concerted by the ceremonies of entrance, and con* 
founded by the ncccfiliy of encountering fo many 
eyes at once. 

When 1 fat down I confidered that fomething 
pretty was always faid to ladies, and refolved to re- 
cover my credit by fome elegant obfervation or grace* 
ful c liment. 1 applied myfclf to the rccolle<flioa 

I chat 1 had read or heard in praife of bcMut y» 
lyuured to accommodate fome claflical com- 

pllmirii 
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plimcnt tq die prefent occalion. I funk into pra-s 
found medication, revolved the charaders of the he- 
foines of old, confidered whatever the poets have 
fung in their praife, and after having borrowed and 
invented, chofen and rejected a thoufand fcnciments, 
which, if I had uttered thepi, would not have been 
undcrflood, I wa3 awakened from my dream of learn- 
ed gallantry, by the fervant who dillributed the tea. 

There are not many fituations more inceflantly 
pneafy than that in which the man h placed who is 
watching an pppqrtunity to fpeak, without cqurage 
to take it when it is offered^ and who, though he 
refolye$ tq give a fpccimcn of his abilities, always 
finds fome reafon or other for delaying it to the next 
minute. I was afhamed of lilence, yet could find 
nothing to fay of elegance or importance equal to my 
wilhes. The ladies, afraid of my learning, thought 
themfelve; not qualified to propofe any fubjed of 
prattle to a man fo famous for difpute, and there was 
nothing on either fide but impatience and vexation^ 

In this confiid of fhame, as I was rcaflembling 
my fcattered fcntiments, and, refolving to force my 
imagination to fome fprightly fally, had jufi found a . 
very happy compliment, by too much attention to 
my own meditations, I fuffered the faucer to drop 
from my hand. The cup was broken, the lap-dog 
was fcalded, a brocaded petticoat was ftained, and the 
whole aflembly was thrown into diforder. I now con- 
fidered all hopes of reputation as at an end, and 
while they were confoling and afiifting one another, 
ftole away in filence. 

The mifadventurcs of this unhappy day are not yet 
at an. end s I am afraid of meeting the meancft of 
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them that triumphed over me in this ftate of ftupt^ 
dity and contempt^ and feel the fame terrors en* 
croaching upon my* heart at the fight of thofe iriio 
have once impreffed them. Shame» above any other 
paflion^ propagates itfelf. Before thofe who have 
feen me confufcd^ I can never appear without new 
confufion^ and the remembrance of the weakneis 
which I formerly difcovered> hinders m? from aftiog 
or fpeaking with my natural force. 

But is this mifery, Mr. Rambler^ never to ceafe ? 
have I fpent my life in ftudy only to become the iport 
of the ignorant, and debarred myfelf from all the 
common enjoyments of youth to collect ideas which 
mull fleep in filence, and form opinions which I muft 
not divulge ? Inform me, dear Sir> by what means I 
may refcue my faculties from thefe (hackles of cow* 
ardice, liow I may rife to a level with my fellow -be* 
ings> recal myfelf from this languor of involuntary 
fubjedion to the free exertion of my intelleds, ami 
IKld to the power of rcafoning the liberty of Ipeech. 

I am, SIR, &c« 

VERECUNDULiUS^ 
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^ccllencies ; and idolized on the other bf ignonnc 
admiration^ which exalts his faults and follies imo 
virtues. It may be obferved, that he by whole ind- 
macy his acquaintances imagine themjfelves digni* 
fied, generally diffufes among them his mien and his 
habits ; and indeed without more vigilance than is 
generally applied to the regulation of the minuter 
parts of behaviour, it is not eafy when wc converfe 
much with one whofe general character excites our 
veneration, to efcape all contagion of his peculiari- 
ties, even when we do not deliberately think thenl 
Worthy of our notice, and when they would have 
excited laughter or difguft had they not been pro- 
ccifted by their alliance to nobler qualities, and acci- 
dentally contorted with knowledge or with virtue. 

The faults of a man loved or honoured, fometimes 
fteal fecretly and imperceptibly upon the wife and 
virtuous, but by injudicious fondnefs or thoughtlefs 
vanity are adopted with defign. There is fcarce 
any failing of mind or body, any error of opinion, or 
depravity of prafticc, which, inllead of producing 
iliame and difcontcnt, its natural effcfts, has not at 
one time or other gladdened vanity with the hopes of 
praifc, and been difplayed with oftentatious induftry 
by thofc who fought kindred minds among the wits 
or heroes, and could prove their relation only by 
fimilitude of deformity. 

In confequcnce of this perverfe ambition^ every 
habit wiMch reafon condemns may be indulged and 
avowed. When a man is upbraided with his faulu, 
he may indeed be pardoned if he endeavours to run 
for (hclter to fome celebrated name i but it is not to 
be futfcred that, from the retreats to which he fled 
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from infamy^ he Ihould iflbe again with the confi- 
dence of conquefts> and call upon mankind for 
praife. Yet we fee men that wafte their patrimony 
in luxury, deftroy their health with debauchery, 
ud enervate their minds with idleqefs, becaufe there 
have been fome whom luxury never could fink 
into contempt, nor idlenefs hinder from. the praife 
of genius. 

This general inclination of mankind to copy cha-- 
nfters in the grofs^ and the force which the recom- 
mendation of illuftrious examples adds to the allure- 
ments of vice, ought to be confidcred by all whofc 
charader excludes them from the fliadcs of fccrecy, 
as incitements to fcrupulous caution and univerfal 
purity of manners. No man, however enflaved to 
his appetites, or hurried by his paflions, can, while 
he prdcrves his intcUcfts unimpaired, pleafe himfclf 
widi promoting the corruption of others. He whofe 
merit has enlarged his influence, would furely wifli 
to exert it for the benefit of mankind. Yet fuch 
will be the effcft of his reputation, while he^fuffers 
himfelf to indulge any favourite faulty that they yfho 
have no hope to reach his excellence will catch at h£ 
failings, and his virtues will be cited to juftify the 
copiers of his vices. 

It is particularly the duty of thofe who confign 
illuftrious names to pofterity, to take care left their 
readers be mifled by ambiguous examples. That 
writer may be juftly condemned as an enemy to 
goodnefs, who fuffers fondnefs or intereft to confound 
right with wrong, or to ftielter the faults which even 
the wifeft and the beft have committed from that 
ignominy which guilt ought always to fuflfer, and . 

Vol. VII. L Hiv^ti 
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wkh which it fhould be more deefij ftigmaiiscd 
when dignified by its neighbourhood to uncomaiM 
worthy fince we (hall be in danger of beholdiiig it 
without abhorrence^ unlefs its turpitude be Uid€|iea» 
and the eye fecui^ from the deception of : 
ing fplendour. 



Numb. 165. Tuesday, 0£lo6er 15, 17^1. 

'Hf i^«(9 aXXa wim I w» ynfSpf wXi^ tTjpu* 

*0j »^ f»» X^^^ IwsfAVf Mr A U ir^w. 

N^v i' oTon XC^^* f^' hrafuu, tir •%•'• AKTIfSILVIk 

Young was I once and poor» now rich and old ; 

A harder cafe than mine was never told ; 

Bleft with the pow'r to ufe them-* I had none ; 

Loaded witii rUbis now, the pow'r is gone. F. Liwis* 

rd /i&# RAMBLER. 

S I R, 

H £ writers who have undertaken the unpro« 
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mifing talk of moderating defire, exert all the 
power of their eloquence, to fliew that happinefs is 
not the lot of man, and have by many arguments 
and examples proved the inftability of every condi- 
tion by which envy or ambition are excited. They 
have fct before our eyes all the calamities to which 
wc arc expofed from the frailty of nature» the iaflu* 
ence of accident, or the ftratagems of malice 1 they 
have terrified greatncfs with confpinciat ud riches 

with 
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With anxieties^ wit t^ith criticifm^ and beauty with 
difcafe. 

All the force of reafon, and all the charms of Ian-* 
guage^ are indeed necefiary to fupport pofitions which 
every man hears with a wiih to confute them. Truth 
finds an eafy entrance into the mind when (he is in- 
Croduced by defire^ and attended by pleafure s but 
when (he intrudes uncalled, and brings only fear znd 
forrow in her train, the paflfes of the intelleft are 
tiarred againft her by prejudice and paflion 1 jf (he 
fometimcs forces her way by the batteries of argp*^ 
ment, (he feldom long keeps pottcSRon of her con* 
quefts, but is ejedtcd by fome favoured enemy, or at 
bed obtains only a nominal fovereignty, without in* 
fluence and without authority. 

That life is Ihort we are all convinced, and yet 
fuffcr not that conviftion to reprefs our projcfts or 
limit our expeftations ; that life is miferable we all 
feel, and yet we believe that the time is near when 
we (hall feel it no longer. But to Hlj^e happine(s 
and immortality is equally vaiiff Our ftatc may in- 
deed be more or lefs imbittered, as our duration trmy 
be more or lefs contrafted ; yet the utmoft felicity 
-which we can ever attain will be little better than al- 
leviation of mifery, and we fhall always feel more 
pain from our wants than pleafure from our enjoy- 
ments. The incident which I am going to relate 
will (hew, that to deftroy the effeft of all our fuc- 
cefs, it is not nece(rary that any fignal calamity 
(hould fall upon us, that we (hould be hara(red by 
implacable perfecution, or excruciated by irremedi- 
able pains ; the brighteft hours of profperity htve 

L» 2 their 
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their clouds^ and the ftream of lifc^ if it is not niflkd 
by obftniftionsj will grow putrid by ftagnation. 

My father refolving not to imitate the folly of his 
anceftors, who had hitherto left the younger fim 
encumbrances on the eldeft^ deftined me to a hxn- 
tive profeffion ; and I being careful to lofe no oppot-' 
tunity of improvement^ was^ at the ufual time ia 
which young men enter the world, well qualified 
for the exercife of the bufinefs which I had choien. 

M|f eagernefs to diftinguilh myfelf in publick, mi 
my impatience of the narrow fchemc of life to whick 
my indigence confined me> did not fuffer me to con- 
tinue long in the town where I was born, I went 
away as from a place of conBoement, with a refelu- 
tion to return no more> till I (hould be able to dazzle 
with my fplendour thofe who now looked upon me 
with contempt, to reward thofe who had paid ho- 
nours to my dawning merit, and to fliow all who had 
fuffcred me to glide by them unknown and neglected, 
how much thfljr miftook their intereft in omitting to 
propitiate a genius like mine. 

Such were my intentions when I fallied forth into 
the unknown world, in queft of riches and honours, 
which I expefted to procure in a very fliort time ; 
for what could withhold them from induftry and 
knowledge ? He that indulges hope will always be 
difappointed. Reputation I very foon obtained; 
but as merit is much more cheaply acknowledged 
than rewarded, I did not find myfelf yet enriched in 
proportion to my celebrity. 

1 had however in time furmounted the obftacles 
by which envy and competition obftru& the firft at- 
tempts 
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tempts of a new claimant, and faw my Ojj^nents 
and cenfurcrs tacitly confelfing their defpair of fuc- 
ccfs, by courting my friendfhip and yielding to my 
influence. They who once purfued me, were now 
fiitisfied to efcape from me j and they who had before 
thought me prefumptuous in hoping to overtake 
chem, had now their utmoft wifh, if they were 
permitted at no great' diftance quietly to follow 
aic. 

#4y wants were not madly multiplied as my ac4 
quifitions increafed, and the time came at lengthy 
when I thought myfelf enable^ to gratify a||preafon- 
able defires, and when, therefore, I refolved to enjoy 
that plenty and ferenity which I had been hitherto 
labouring to procure, to enjoy them while I was y t 
neither crufhed by age into infirmity^ nop fo habitu- 
ated to a particular manner of life as to be unquali- 
fied for new ftudies or entertainments. 

I now quitted my profeffion, and to fet myfelf at 
once free from all importunitiesjto refume it, changed 
my refidence, and devoted the remaining part of my 
time to quiet and amufement. Amidft innumerable 
proje&s of pleafure which reftlefs idlenefs incited me 
to form, and of which moft, when they came to the 
moment of execution, were rejefted for others of no 
longer continuance, fome accident revived in my 
imagination the pleafing ideas of my native place. 
It was now in my power to viiit thofe from whom I 
had been fo long abfent, in fuch a manner as was 
confiftent with my former refolution, and I wondered 
how it could happen that I had fo long delayed my 
own happinefs. 

L 3 ' FuU 
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Full of the admiration which I Ihould excite, aad 
the homage which I ihould receive, I drefled vof 
lervants in a more oftentatious livery, purchafed a 
magnificent chariot, and refolved to dazzle the iiH 
habitants of the little town with an unezpeQed blaae 
of greatnefs. 

While the preparations that vanity required were 
made for my departure, which, as workmen will not 
eafilybe hurried beyond their ordinary race, I thoudit 
#ery tedious, I folaced my impatience with imagllg 
the various cenfures that my appearance would pro* 
duce, tM hopes whi|(h fome would feel from my 
bounty, t^e terror which my power would ftrikt 
on others ; the awkward rcfpef): with which I (hould 
be^ccofted by timorous officioufnefss and the diftant 
reverence with which others, Icfs familiar to Splen- 
dour and dignity, would be contented to gaze upon 
me. I deliberated a long time, whether 1 (hould im^ 
mediately dcfccnd to a level with my former acquaint- 
ances, or make my condcfcenfion more grateful by 
a gentle tranfition from haughtinefs and refcrve. At 
length I determined to forget fome of my compa- 
nions, till they difcovercd thcmfclves by fome indu- 
bitable token, and to receive the congratulations of 
others upon my good fortune with indifference, to 
(how that I always expeded what I had now ob- 
tained. The acclamations of the populace I pur- 
pofcd to reward with fix hoglheails of ale, and a roaft- 
cd OX, and then recommend to them to return to their 
work. 

At Kid all the trapping?; of grandeur were fitted, 
and I bcgoji the journey of triumph, which I could 

have 
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have wUbed to have ended in the fame moment ; but 
IQ7 horfes felt none of their mailer's ardour^ and I 
was (haken four days upon rugged roads. I then 
entered the town, and having gracioufly let fall the 
glafles, that my perfon might be feen, pafled flowly 
through the ftreet. The noife of the wheels brought 
the inhabitants to their doors^ but I could not per- 
ceive that I was known by them. At laft I alighted^ 
and my name, I fuppofe, was told by my fervants, 
foe the barber ftept from the oppofite houie, and 
Jeized me by the hand with honelt joy in his counte- 
nance, which, according to the rule that I hfd pre* 
icribed to myfelf, I reprefled with a frigid graciouf- 
nefs. The fellow, inftead of finking into dejeftion, 
turned away with contempt, and left me to confider 
how the fecond falutation fhould be received. The 
next friend was better treated, for I foon found that I 
muft purchafe by civility that regard which I hadex* 
• pefted to enforce by infolence. 

There was yet no fmoke of bonfires, no harmony 
of bells, no ftiout of crowds, nor riot of joy ; the bu- 
finefs of the day went forward as before ; and after 
having ordered a fplendid fupper, which no man 
came to partake, and which my chagrin hindered 
me from tailing, I went to bed, where the vexation 
of difappointment overpowered the fatigue of my 
journey, and kept me from flcep. 

I rofe fo much humbled by thofe mortifications, as 
to inquire after the prefent ftate of the town, and 
found that I had been abfent too long to obtain the 
triumph which had flattered my expeftation. Of 
the friends whofe compliments I expefled, fomehad 
long ago moved to diftant provinces^ fome had loft 

L 4 \^ 
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in the maladies of age all fenfe of aiiodicr*s proTpe- 
rity» and fome had forgotten our fonncr iotimacj 
amidft care and diftrefles. Of three whom I had re- 
folved to punifh for their former offences by a longer 
continuance of negleft, one wasj by hb own ioduftiy, 
raifed above my fcom^ and tivo were fheltered fion 
it in the grave. All thofe whom I loved» feared, or 
hated, all whofe envy or whofe kindneis I had hopes 
of contemplating with pleafure, were fwepc iwif, 
and their place was filled by a new generation widi 
other views and other competitions; and among aiaoy 
proofs of the impotence of wealth, I found chat k 
conferred upon me very few diftinftions in my native 
place. 

lam, SIR, &c. 

Serotiitm* 
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Numb. 166. Saturday, O&ober 19, 1751. 

Pmrnpereritfimftr^/ipampfris, ^miliantf 

Dautmr 9p€t nmllis mumc nifi di^uitihus. Ma&t. 

Once poor, my friend, ftill poor you muft remain, . 
The rich alone have all the means of gain* £dw. Cats. 

NO complaint has been more frequcndy re- 
peated in all ages than that of the negleft of 
merit aflbciated with poverty, and the diJSculty 
with which valuable or pleafing qualities force them- 
felvcs into view, when they are obfcured by indi- 
gence. It has been long obferved, that native beauty 
has little power to charm without the ornaments 
iriiich fortune bellows, and that to want the favour 
of others is often fufficient to hinder us from obtain- 
ing it. 

Every day difcovers that mankind are not yet 
convinced of their error, or that their convidion is 
without power to influence their condud } for po- 
verty ftiU continues to produce contempt, "land (till 
obftrufts the claims of kindred and of virtue. The 
eye of wealth is elevated towards higher ftations, 
and feldom defcends to examine the a&ions of thofe 
who are placed below the level of its notice, and who 
in diftant regions and lower fituations are ilruggling 
with diftrefs, or toiling for bread. Among the 
multitudes overwhelmed with infuperable cala- 
mity^ it is common to find thofc whom a very little 
5 / -aS&SL- 
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afliftance would enable to fupport themlelTCs vitk 
decency^ and who yec cannot obtain from ncaridft- 
tions what they fee hourly lavifhed in oftentadoQ, 
luxury, or frolick. 

There are natural reafons why poverty does not 
eafily conciliate afFedion. He that has bcea con* 
fined from his infancy to the converfation of dtt 
lowed clafTes of mankind^ muft neceflarily w\ 
thofe accomplilhments which are the ufual means of 
attrading favour ; and though truth, fortitude, tod 
probity, give an indifputable right to reverence and 
kindnefs, they will not be diftinguifhed by commoo 
eyes, unlefs they are brightened by elegance of maiw 
ncrs, but are cad afidc like unpoliflied gems, of which 
none but the artift knows the intrmfick value, till 
their afperitics are fmoothcd and their incruftatioos 
rubbed away. 

Tiic groflhcfs of vulgar habits obftru^b the effi- 
cacy of virtue, as impurity and harlhntfs of ftylc 
impair the force of rcafon, and rugged numbers 
turn ofF the mind from artifice of diJpofition, and 
fertility of invention. Few have ftrength of reafon 
tt) over-rule the perceptions of fenfc; and yet fewer 
have curiofity or benevolence to ftrugglc long againll 
the firft imprelVion : he therefore who fails to picxle 
in his falutation andaddrefs, is .it once rejected, and 
never obtains an opportunity of fliowing his latent 
excellencies, or elllntial qualities. 

It is indeed not cafy to prefci ibe a fuccefsful man- 
ner of approach to liiediilrciredor necelTitous, whofe 
condition iubjeiis every kind of behaviour equally to 
raifcarriage. He v. hole confidence of merit incitra 
hioito u.cet without any apparent fcnfe of infenority» 
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die eyes of thofe who flattered themfelves with their 
ovn dignity, is confidered as an infolent leveller, 
impatient of the juft prerogatives of rank and wealth, 
eager to ufurp the ftation to which he has no right, 
and to confound the fubordinations of fociety; and 
^rho would contribute to the exaltation of that fpiric 
which even want and calamity are not able to reftraia 
from nidenefs and rebellion. 

But no better fuccefs will commonly be found to 
attend fcrvility and dejedtion, which often give pride 
the confidence to treat them with contempt. A re- 
queft made with diffidence and timidity is eafily 
dented, becaufe the petiiioner himfelf ieems to doubt 
its fitnefs. 

Kindnefs is generally reciprocal j we are delirout 
of plcafing others, becaufe we receive pleafure from 
them; but by what means can the man pleafe, whofe 
attention is engrofled by his diftrefles, and who has 
no leifure to be officious ; whofe will is reftrained by 
his neceffities, and 'who has no power to confef 
benefits ; whofe temper is perhaps vitiated by mifery, 
and whofe underftanding is impeded by ignorance ? 

It is yet a more offirnfive difcouragcment, that the 
fame adions performed by different hands produce 
diflferent effeds, and inftead of rating the man by his 
performances, we rate too frequently the perform- 
ance by the man. It fometimes happens in the com- 
binations of life, that important fervices are per- 
formed by inferiors; but though their zeal and ac- 
tivity may be paid by pecuniary rewards, they feldom 
excite that flow of gratitude, or obtain that accumu- 
lation of recompence, with which all think it their 
duqr to acknowledge the favour of thofe ^Vv^ dt.- 
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fcrnd to their ai£ilaace from a higher eterttoo. To] 
be obliged, is to be in fosne rcfpcEt inlbior id 
other i and few williz^glr indulge the me m my of at 
action which raifes one whom they have ahrajs bcci 
accuilomed to think below them, but iansfy doh 
felvcs with fun: praife and penurious payaKnc, 
then drive it from their own minds, and 
to conceal it from the knowledge of others. 

It may be always objefted to the fenrices of diofe 
who can be fuppofed to want a reward, that dicf 
were produced not by kindneis but intercfti dicf 
are therefore^ when they are no longer wanted, eafilf 
difregarded as arts of infinuation, or ftratagems of 
fclBthnefs. Benefits which are received as gifb fioin 
wealth, are exacted as debts from indigence i aod 
he chat in a high ftation is celebrated for fuperfluoos 
goodnefS) would in a meaner condition have barely 
been confeflcd to have done his duty. 

It is fcarccly poITible for the utmoft benevolence 
to oblige, when exerted under the difadvantages of 
f^rcat inferiority; for by the habitual arrogance of 
\%ralch, fuch expectations are commonly formed a 
no zeal or indiillry can fatisfy ; and what regard can 
he hope, who has done lefs than was demanded from 
him? 

There are indeed kindnefles conferred which were 
never purchafcd by precedent favours, and there is 
an affection not arifing from gratitude or grofs in- 
rrrcft, by which fimilar natures are attraiSled to each 
other, without profpeft of any other advantage than 
the pleafurc of exchanging fcntimcnts, and the hope 
of connrming their efleem of themfelves by the ap- 
l^rubation of each other. But this fpontaneous fond- 

tk^& 
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cis fcldom rifcs at the fight of poverty, which every 
[ie. regards with habitual contempt, and of which. 
ic applaufe is no more courted by vanity, than the 
iuntenance is folicited by ambition. The moft 
merous and difinterefted friendfhip mtifl: be reiblved 
: laft into the lovt of ourfelves ; he therefore whofe 
juration or dignity inclines us to confider his 
fccem as a teftimonial of defert, will always find our . 
MUts open to his endearments. We every day fee 
len of eminence followed with all the obfequiouf* 
:& of dependance, and courted with all the blani^ 
Uhments of flattery, by thofe who want nothing 
om them but profeflions of regard, and who think 
leaifcjves liberally rewarded by a bow, a fmile, or 
1 embrace. 

But thofe prejudices which every mind feels more 
r kfs in favour of riches, ought, like other opinions 
bich only cuftom and example have imprefied upoa- 
ly to be in time fubjeftcd to reafon. We mult 
arn how to feparate the real charaftcr from extra- 
cous adhefions and cafual circumftances, to con- 
fer clol?ly him whom we are about to adopt or to 
je&i to regard his inclinations as well as his ac« 
ons; to trace out thofe virtues which lie torpid in 
le heart for want of opportunity, and thofe vices 
tat lurk unfeen by the abfence of temptation ; that 
hen we find worth faintly (hooting in the (hades of 
l)fcurity, we may let in light and funlhine upon ir, 
id ripen bvren volition into efficacy and power. 
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Numb. 167. Tuesday, Odoierii^ 1751, 

CmmitiJa ferpetuB rtfide cwcwiim, liS9, 

Tamqui pari femfir Jit VtMus stqiajt^ 
Diligai iffaftnem fuon^am, fed el iffm mmrtM 

Tmm fWfue cum f Merit f non Hfielmimr mmms* lluf 

Their nuptial bed may fmiling concord drds. 

And Fenus ftill the happy union blefs ! 

Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 

To their dim eyes recall the bloom of youth. F* Livi 

To /ir RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

IT is not common to envy thofc with whom 1 
cannot cafily be placed in comparifon. Eve 
man fees without malevolence the progrcfs of 1 
other in the tracks of life, which he has himfelf 
defire to tread, and hears, without inclinatioa 
cavils or contradiction, the renown of thofc wb 
diftance will not fuffer them to draw the attention 
mankind from his own merit. The failor nr 
thinks it neceflary to contell the laviryer's abilttii 
nor would the Rambler^ however jealous of his 
putation, be much dillurbed by the fucccfs of ri 
wits at Jgra or Ijfaban. 

We do not therefore afcribe to you any fupa 
five degree of virtue, when we believe that we n 
inform you of our change of condition with 
danger of malignant fafcination ; and that when ] 
read of the marriage of your corrcfpondents i 
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muiunis and Tranquilla, you will join your wifhes 
* to thofe of their other friends for the happy event of 
an union in which caprice and felfaflinefs had fo little 
part. 

There is at Icaft this reafon why wc Ihould be left 
deceived in our connubial hopes than many who 
enter into the fame ftate, that we have allowed Our 
tninds to form no unreafonable expeftations, nor 
Titiated our fancies, in the foft hours of courtfhip, 
with vifions of felicity which human power cannot 
beftowj or of perfeftion which human virtue cannot 
attain. That impartiality with which we endeavoured 
to infpedt the manners of all whom we have known 
was never fo much overpowered by our paffion, but 
that we difcovercd fome faults and weakncfles in 
each other ; and joined our hands in convi6bion> that 
as there are advantages to be enjoyed in marriage, 
there are inconvcniencics likewife to be endured ; 
and that, together with confederate intellefts and 
auxiliar virtues, we mud find different opinions and 
oppofite inclinations. 

Wc however flatter ourfelves, for who is not flat- 
tered by himfelf as well as by others on the day of 
marriage, that we are eminently qualifled to give 
mutual pleafure. Our birth is without any fuch 
remarkable difparity as can give either an oppor- 
tunity of infulting the other with pompous names 
a(id fplendid alliances, or of calling in, upon any 
domeftick controverfy, the overbearing affiftance of 
powerful relations. Our fortune was equally fuit- 
able, fo that we meet without any of thofe obliga* 
tions which always produce reproach or fufpicion, of 
reproach, which, though they may be forgotten in 
6 the 
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the gaieties of the firft monthj no delicaqr will d-l 
ways fupprefsy or of which the (uppreflion iiiaftke| 
confidered as a new favour9 to be repaid hj 
nefs and fubmiflion^ till gratitude takes the ^acetf 1 
lovej and the defire of pleafing degenerates bf <k- 1 
grees into the fear of offending. 

The fettlements caufcd no delay ; for we did 
truft our affairs to the negotiation of wretches wb 
would have paid their coun by multiplying ftipuLh 
tions. Trattquilla fcorned to detain any part of her 
fortune from him into whofe hands (he delivered up 
her pcrfon i and Hfmen^eui thought no aft of bafe* 
ncfs more criminal than his who enflaves his wifebj 
her own genero(ity> who by marrying without i 
jointure condemns her to all the dangers of accident 
and capriccy and at laft boafts his liberality, by 
granting what only the indifcretion of her kindoefi 
enabled him to withhold. He therefore received on 
the common terms the portion which any other «po- 
man might have brought him^ and referved all the 
exuberance of acknowledgment for thofe excellencies 
which he has yet been able to difcover only in TrsM^ 
quilla. 

We did not pafs the weeks of courtfliip like thofe 
who confider themfelves as taking the laft draught 
of pleafure, and refolve not to quit the bowl with- 
out a furfeit, or who know themfelves about to 
fet happinefs to hazard, and endeavour to lofe their 
fenfe of danger in the ebriety of perpetual amufe- 
ment, and whirl round die gulph before they (ink. 
hymen^us often repeated a medical axiom, that tk§ 
fuccours of fickmjs cugbi nei to he wafted in health. 
We know that however our eyes may yci fparkle, 

and 
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luid our hearts bound at the prefenpe of each other> 
UiC time of liitlelihers and faticty, of piceyiflinefs and 
difcontent, tnuQ: come at laft, in which we (hall be 
driven for relief to (hows and recreations ; that the 
uniformity of life muft be fometimes diverfificd, and 
the vacuities of converfatioii fomctiriics fupplied, 
Wc rejoice in the reflcftion that we hare ftores of 
novelty yet unexhaufted, which may be opened when 
repletion ihall call for change, and gratifications yet 
untailed, by which life, when it fhall become vapid 
k>r bitter, may be reliored to its former fweetnefs and 
fprightlincfsi and again irritate the appetite, and 
again fparkle in the cup. 

Our time will probably be lefs taftelefs than that 
of thofe whom the authority and avarice of parents 
unites almoft withoiit their confent in their earl/ 
^'cars, before they have accumulated any fund of re- 
fledtioh, or coUefted materials fbr mutual entertain- 
metiti Such we have often feen riHqg in the morn- 
ing to cards, and retiring iri the afternoon to dofe^ 
whofe happinefs was celebrated by their neighbours, 
becaufe they happened to grow rich by parfimony, 
and to be kept quiet by infenfibility, and agreed to 
tat and to fleep together. 

We have both mingled with the world, and afc 
therefore no ftrangers to the 'faults and virtues, 
the dedgns and competitions, the hopes and fears 
of our cotemporaries. We have both amufed otir 
Icifure with books, and can therefore recount the 
tvcnts of former timesj or cite the diftates of an- 
cient wifdom. Every occurrence furniflies us with 
fomc hint which one or the other can improve, 
tind if. it fhould happen that memory or imagina<» 

Vol. VII. M ^iatw 
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tion fail us, wc can retire to no idle or unimproving 
folitudc. 

Though our charaftcrs, beheld at a diftance, ex- 
hibit this general refcmblance, yet a nearer infpec- 
tion ^fcovers fuch a diflimilicude of our habitudes 
and fentiments, as leaves each fome peculiar advan- 
tages, and affords that concordia di/ctnrs^ that fuitaUe 
difagreement which is always neceflary to intellcdual 
harmony. There may be a total diverfity of idea 
which admits no participation of the fame delight, 
and there may likcwifc be fuch a conformity of no- 
tions, as leaves neither any thing to add to the deci* 
fions of the other. With fuch contrariety there can 
be no peace, with fuch fimilarity there can be no 
pleafure. Our reafonings, though often formed upon 
different views, terminate generally in the fame con- 
clufion. Our thoughts, like rivulets ifluing from 
diftant fprinp*?, arc each impregnated in lis courfc 
with various mixtures, and tinged by infufions un- 
known to the other, yet at lall cafily unite into one 
iVrcam, and purify thcmfelvcs by the gentle effcr- 
Vtfccnce of contrary qualities. 

Thefc benefits wc receive in a greater degree as wc 
converfe without refervc, becaufc we have nothing to 
conceal. \Vc have j^o debts to be paid by impercep- 
tible dedu&ions from avowed expcnces, no habits lo 
be indulged by the private lubferviency of a favoured 
lervant, no private interviews with needy relatione, 
no intelligence with fpies placed upon each other. 
We confidered marriage as the moll folcmn league ot 
perpetual fricndlhip, a ttate from which artifice and 
concealment are to be banilhed for ever, and in which 
every a& of diflimulation is a breach of faith. 

The 
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The impetuous vivacity of youth, and that ardour 
of dcfuT, which the firft fight of pleafure naturally 
produces, have long ceafed to hurry us into irregu- 
larity and vehemence J and experience has Ihewn us 
that few gratifications are too valuable to be facri- 
ficed to complaifance. We have thought it conve- 
nient to reft from the fatigue of pleafure, and now 
only continue that courfe of life into which we had 
before entered, confirmed in our choice by mutual 
approbation, fupported in our refolution by mutual 
encouragement, and aflifted in our efforts by mu« 
tual exhortation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler y is our profpeft of life, a pro- 
fpefi: which, as it is beheld with more attention, feems 
to open more extenfive happinefs, and fpreads by de- 
grees into the boundlefs regions of eternity. But if 
all our prudence has been vain, and we are doomed 
to give one inftance more of the uncertainty of hu- 
man difcernment, we fhall comfort ourfelves amidfl: 
our difappointments, that we were not betrayed 
but by fuch deluGons as caution could not efcape, 
fince we fought happinefs only in the arms of virtue. 
We are, 

S I R, 

Your huml^e Servants, 

HYMENiEUS, 
TRANQUILXifc 



Ma 
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Numb. i6S. Saturday, Oader a6» 1751. 

/rmi /riflM mmlft^ rmrm mnu imitOt^it 

Slmd imtritri tm£Si €Mrm Mmgmit. TbMMVU 

VThe titfel glitier, aad the fpccioos snieo* 
Delude ciie moft i few pry behixui tlic kcne. 

IT ha^btcn obfcnred by B$iIesM, thit «' a OKti 
*' or common thought exprefled in pompous die- 
^' tioiiy generally pleafes more than a new or noblt 
'^ fcntiment delivered in low and vulgar language; 
'' becaule the number is greater of thofe whom cuf* 
** tom has enabled to judge of words, thiji whom 
^* ftudy has qualified to examine things." 

This folution might fatisfy, if fuch only were of- 
fended with meannefs of exprefCon as are unable to 
diftinguilh propriety of thought, and to feparate pro- 
{lofuions or images from the vehicles by which they 
are conveyed to the underftanding. But this kind 
of difguft is by no means confined to the ignorant 
or fuperficial ; it operates uniformly and univerfally 
upon readers of all cltfles ; every man, however pro- 
fourtdorabftrafted, perceives himfclfirrefiftibly alien- 
■fed by low terms 1 they who profefs the moft zeal- 
ous adherence to truth are forced to admit that (ht 
owes part of her charms to her ornaments ; and lofes 
much of her power over the foul, when Ihe appears 
diO.':raccd by a drcfs uncouth or ill-adjufted. 

\Vc are all offended by low terms, but are not dii^ 
filed alike by the fame cofn|>ofitioni, becaufe we do 
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iiQt all agree to ccnfure the fame terms as low; No 
word is naturally or intrinfically meaner than another? 
our opinion therefore of words, as of other things ar- 
bitrarily and capricioufly eftablifhed, depends wholly 
upop accident ^d cuftom. The cottager thinks 
thoft; apartments fplendid and fpacious, which an 
inhabitant of palaces will defpifc for their inelegance > 
and to him who has paifcd mod of his hours with the|^ 
delicate and polite, many CJ^preflions will feenrlbr- 
did, which another, ecju^ly acute, may hAr without 
offences but a mean term never fail^ib difpleafe 
him to whom it appears mean, as ppvcrty is cer- 
tainly and inVariably dcfpifed, though he who is 
poor in the eyes gf fome, may by others be envied 
for his wealth, » 

Words become low by the occaGons to which they 
are applied, or the general character of them who ufe 
them; and the difguft which they produce, arifcs 
from the revival of thofe images with which they arc 
commonly united. Thus if, in the mod folemn dif- 
courfe, a phrafe happens to occur which has beea 
faccefsfully emplc^ed in fome ludicrous narrative, 
the graved auditor find3 it difficult to refrain from 
laughter, when they who are pot prepoflcffcd by the 
fame accidental affociation, are utterly unable to 
guefs the reafon of his merriment. Words which 
convey ideas of dignity in one age, are banidied from 
elegant writing or converfation in another, becaufe 
they are in time debafed by vulgar mouths, and can 
be no longer heard without the involuntary recol- 
leftion of unpleafmg images. 

When Mackbetb is confirming himfelf in the hor- 
rid purpofe of dabbing his king, he breaks out 

M 3 -^KWV^^ 
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amidft his emotions into a wifli ntniral to % anr*; 
dcrcr. 

Come, thick night! 
And paD thee in the dunneft fmoke of hell. 
That my keen knife fee not the wound it aidscs | 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the darl^ 
To cry. Hold, hold ! 

In Ais pafiage is exerted all the force of poetry, xhn 
force which calls new powers into being, which cm- 
bodies feoament, and animates matter ^ yet perlu^ 
fcarce any man now perufes it without fonrie difturb- 
ancc of his attention from the counteraflion of the 
words to the ideas. What can be more dreadful 
than to implore the prefcnce of night, invcfted noc 
in common obfcurity, but in the fmoke of hell? T« 
the efficacy of this invocation is deftroycd by the 
infertion of an epithet now feldom heard but in the 
ft able, and Jun night may come or go without any 
other notice than contempt. 

If we ftarc into raptures when fome hero of the 
Iliad tells us that /ip'j /uiAiwrai, his lance rages with 
eagcrnffs to dcftroyi if we are alarmed at the terror 
of the foldicrs commanded by Cj/ar to hew down the 
iacrcd grove, who dreaded, fays Lucatiy left the axe 
aimed at the oak Ihould fly back u{X)n the ftriker, 

Si rohra jucra ferirint^ 
In fua trMUhant reJiiuras numlra fuura^ 

None dares with impiou<( (IccI the grove to rend, 
1^(1 on himfelf the Jc(lin*J llrokc delcend ; 

wc c.mnot furcly but fympathife with the horrors of 
II wicrch about to murder his matter, his friend, his 
bcncuctoi, \\\iO fufpcCl^ that the weapon will refufe 
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its office, and ftart b^ck from the bread which he is 
preparing to violate. Yet this fentiment is weak- 
ened by the name of an inftrument ufed by butchers 
Znd cooks in the meaneft employments i we do not 
iminediately conceive that any crime of importance 
ts to be committed with a^ ini/e i or who does not, at 
lafti from the Ipng habit of connecting a knife with 
Ibrdid offices, feel averfion rather than terror ? 

Afackietb proceeds to wifh, in the madnefs of giilt, 
that the infpcflion of heaven may be intercepted, and 
diat he mayi in the involutions of infenm darknefs, 
cicape the eye of providence. This is the utmoft 
extravagance of determined wickednefs ; yet this Ts fo 
debafed by 'two unfortunate words, that while I en<r 
deayour to imprefs on my reader the energy of the 
fentiment, I can fcarce check my rifibility, when the 
ezpreffion force? itfelf upon my mind i for who, with- 
out fotQe relaxation of his gravity, can hear of the 
fivengers of guilt peeping through a blanket? 

Thefe impcrfcfitions of didion arc lefs obvious to 
the reader, as he is lefs acquainted with common 
ttfages ; they are therefore wholly imperceptible to a 
foreigner, who learns our language from books, and 
will ftrike a folitary ac^dcmick lefs forcibly than a 
piodifh lady. 

Among the numerous requifites that mod concur to 
complete an author, few are of more importance than 
;in early entrance into the living world. The feeds of 
knowledge may be planted in folitude, but mud be 
cultivated in publick. Argumentation may be taught 
in colleges, and theories formed in retirement; but 
the artifice of embellifliment, and the powers of at- 
ira^tipPa cap be gained only by ^neral convcrfe. 

M 4 ^^ 
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An acqu^ntance with prevailing cuft ^.iu and fi- 
ihionable elegance is neceflary likewife for other pur* 
pofes. Th& injury that grand imagery fufirrs fim 
iinfuit^ble language^ perfonal merit may fear fim 
rudenefs and indelicacy. When die fuccels of JSaus 
depended on the favour of the queen upon whofe 
eoafts he was 4i'iven4 his celeftial pfoteftrcft thou^ 
hiti) not fufficiently fecured againft rgeftion by his 
piety or bravery, but decorated him for the inter- 
view with preternatural beauty. Whoever defiresi 
for his wriciQgs or himfelf, what none can reaibnaUy 
contemn, the favour of mankind, muft add grace to 
ftrength, and make his thoughu agreeable as well 
as ufeful. Many complain of ncglcft who nefcr 
p^ied to attraft regard. It cannot be expeded thtt 
the patrons of fcience or virtue Ihould be folicium 
to difcover excellencies, which they who poflefs them 
Jbade and difguife. Few have abilities fo much 
needed by the reft qf the world as to be carefled m 
their own terms ; and he that will not condeicend 
to recommend himfelf by external embelliflrnieoo^ 
muft fubmit to the fate of juft fentiment meanly exr 
prefled, and be ridiculed and forgotten before lie i| 
underftood. 
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fiuMBf 169, Tuesday, Offolfer 29, 1751, 

t 

Nic fbimm cadit, mc detmrfos fafit ungiui* PsRSiuSr 

No blood from bitten nails thofe poems drew ; 
3lit cbum'dy like fpittlp, from the lips they flew. 

DkTDEN, 

NATURAL hiftorians a(R?rt, that whatever is 
formed for long duration arrives flowly to it^ 
maturity. Thus the firmeft timber is of tardy growth, 
and animals generally exceed each other in longevity, 
]ii proportion to the time bctweeii thpir conception 
fnd their birth, 

The fanic obfervatiqn may be extended to the off- 
fpriog of the mind. Hafty compofitions, however 
diey pleafe at firft by flowery luxuriance, and fprcad 
in the funfhine of temporary fayour, cap feldom en« 
dure the change qf feafonsj but perilh ^t the iirljk blafl: 
pf criticifm, or fro(t of negleft. When Applies was 
reproached with the paucity of hi^ produ&ions, and 
the inceflant attention with which he retouched his 
pieces^ he pondefcended to make no other anfwer, 
than that h^ paintfdfor ferpetuity. 

No vanity can more juftly incur contempt and in* 
dignation than that whic|i boafts of negligence and 
hurry. For ^o can bear with patience the writer 
vrho claims fuch fuperiority to the reft of his fpecies» 
^ to imagine that mankind are at leifure for atten- 
tion to his extemporary fallics^ and that pofterity will 

repofite 
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repofite his cafual cffufions among the treafures of 
ancient wifdom i 

Men have fometimes appeared of fuch tranfcrad* 
ent abilities^ that cheir flighteft and moftcuiToryper* 
formances excel all that labour and ftudy can cnaUo 
meaner intellefts to compofe ; as there ire rtgiooi 
of which the fpontaneous produ&s cannot be equal* 
led in other foils by care and culture. But it is no 
)efs dangerous for any man to place himfelf in this 
rank of undcrftanding, and fancy that he is bom to 
be illuftriouf without labour, than to omit the cam 
Qf huibandry, and expeffc from his ground the blof* 
foms of Arabia. 

The greateft part of thofe who congratulate thenw 
felves upon their intelledlual dignity, and ufurp the 
privileges of genius, are mca whom only themlelves 
would ever have marked out as enriched by uncom- 
mon liberalities of nature, or entitled to vcneratioa 
and immortality on cafy terms. This ardour of 
confidence is ufually found among thofe who, having 
not enlarged their notions by books or converfation, 
are perfuaded, by the partiality which we all feel in 
our own favour, that they have reached the fummic 
of excellence, becaufe they difcover none higher than 
themfelves ; and who acquiefce in the fird thoughts 
that occur, becaufe their lean tinefs of knowledge al- 
lows them little choice, and the narrownefs of their 
views afibrds them no glimpfe of perfection of chat 
fublime idea which human indullry has from the 
firft ages been vainly toiling to approach. They 
fee a little, and believe that there is nothing beyond 
dicir fphcre of vifion^ as the PaSiucos of Spain^ who 

inhabited 
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inlitbited a fmall valley^ conceived the furrounding 
inountains to be the boundaries of the world. In 
proportion as pcrfeftion is more diftin£tly con^ 
fcived, the pleafure of contemplating our own 
performances will be leffened; it may therefore 
be obfcrved, that they who mod deferye praife arc 
pften afraid to decide in favour pf their own perform- 
^uices ; they know how much is ftill wanting to their 
completion, and wait with an:jiety and terror the de- 
termination of the publick. / pkaf^ every one elfe^ 
fays Tully^ hut never Jatisfy my/elf. 

It has often been inquired, why^ notwithftanding 
the advances pf latter ages in fcience, and the aflift^ 
aocc which the infulion of io many new ideas ha3 
^▼CQ us^ "ore fall below the ancients in the art of 
cooipofition* Some part of their fuperioi-ity may be 
juftly afcribed to the graces of their language, from 
Vhich the moft poliflied of the prefent European 
tongues are nothing more than barbarous degenera- 
tions. Some advantage they might gain merely by 
priority, which put them in pofleflion of th? moft 
patural fentiments, and left us nothing but fovile 
repetition or forced conceits. But the greater part 
f)f their praife fi^ems to have been the juft reward of 
modefty and labour. Their fenfe of human weak- 
fiefs confined them commonly to one ftudy, which 
their knowledge of the extent of every fcicnce engaged 
them to profecute with indefatigable diligence. 

AnKMig the writers of antiquity I remember none 
except Statius who ventures to mention the fpeedy 
produdion of his writings, either as an extenuation 
Qf his faults, or a proof of his facility. Nor did 
fiatiusj when he confidcfed himfelf as a candidate 
6 Kssi 
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for lafting rq>utation, think a clofcr attention 
ccflary, but amidft all his pride and indigence, ik 
two great haftcners of modern poems, emplojrcd 
twelve years upon the Tbebaid^ and thinl($ his cbiai 
(Q repown proportipnatc tg his labour* 

ThetaiSf muba crttdata lim^^ 
X^ntatj audaci fiii^ Afmttunuc 
G^uiiafamm. 

Ppli(h*d with endlcrs toil, my lays 
At length afpire to Mantuan praife, 

Ovid indeed apologises in his banilhment for tht 
imperfection of his letters, but mentions his want 
of leifure to polilh them as an addition to his cala- 
mities \ and was fo far from imagining revifals and 
corredlions unneceflTary, that at his departure from 
Rome^ he threw his Mctamorphofcs into the fire, left 
he (hould be difgraced by a book which he could not 
hope to finiih. 

Ic feems not often to have happened that the fame 
writer afpired to reputation in verfc and profe ; and 
of thole few that attempted fuch diverfity of excel- 
lence, I know not that even one fucceedcd. Con- 
trary charafters they never imagined a fingle mind 
able to fupport, and therefore no man is recorded to 
have undertaken more than one kind of dramatick 
poetry. 

What they had written they did not venture in 
their Brft fondnefs to thruft into the world, but con- 
iidering the impropriety of fending forth inconfidc- 
rately that which cannot be recalled, deferred the 
publication, if not nine years, according to the di- 
redliqn of Ibract^ yet till tlieir fancy wai cooled 
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ftfter the raptures of invention, and the glafe of M^ 
Velty had ceafed to dazzle the judgment. 

There were in thofe days no weekly or diurrial 
writers ; multa dies, & Multa liiura, much time, and 
thaoy rafures, were confidered as indifpenfable re^ 
quifites I and that no other method of attaining lad- 
ing praife has been yet difcorered, may be conjec- 
tured from the blotted manufcripts of MiitoH now re- 
maining, and from the tardy emiflion ofPope^i com- 
pofitions, delayed more than ohce till the incidents 
to which they alluded were forgotten, till his enemies 
were fecure from his fatire, and, what to an honed 
mind muft be more painful, his friends were deaf to 
his encomiums. 

To him, whofe eagcrnefs of praife hurries his 
produdtions foon into the light, many imperfedions 
#re, unavoidable, even where the mind furnifhes the 
Qiaterials, as well as regulates their difpplicion, an^ 
nothing depends upon fearch or inforrhitiori. De- 
lay opens new veins of thought, the fubjeft difmiil^d 
for a time appears with a neW train of dependant 
images^ the accidents of reading of converfation 
fupply new ornaments or allufions, or mere inter- 
miffion of the fatigue of thinking enables the mind 
to collefb new force, and make new excurfions. But 
all thofe benefits come too late for him, who, when 
he was weary with labour, fnatched at the recom- 
pence, and gave his work to his friends and his ene- 
mies, as foon as impatience and pride perfuaded him 
to conclude it. 

One of the moft pernicious efFefts of hafte, is 
obfcurity. He that teems with a quick fucceffion of 
Ideas^ and perceives how one fentiment produces an- 
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bther, eaCly believes that he can clearly txprtkmhd 
he fo ftrongly comprehends ; he feldom fufpcds his 
thoughts of cmbarraflment^ while he preferves in his 
own memory the ferics of conne&ion, or his didioa 
of ambiguity, while only one fenfe is prcicnc to lus 
mind. Yet if he has been employed on an abftniici 
pr complicated argument, he will find^ whco he bass 
while withdrawn his mind, and returns as a new reader 
to his work, that he has only a conjectural glimpfe of 
bis own meaning, and that to explain it to thofe whom 
he defires to inftrud, he muft open his fenuments» 
difentangle his method, and alter his arrangeoient. 
. Authors and lovers always fuffer fome infatuatioD^ 
from which only abfence can fet them freei and 
every man ought to reftore himfelf to the full aer^ 
cife of his judgment^ before he does that which he 
cannot do improperly, without injuring his honour 
and his quiet* 
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Numb. i^o. Saturday, iVbwmii^r i^ ^75^^ 

Ctafitetr ; Ji ^md pfndeft diUSafatiru 0vi9> 

I grant the charge ; forgiv^e the fault confe{s*d»- 

toihe RAMBLER* 
fe I R, 

I AM one of thofc bcings> from whom niaAy, thai 
melt at the fight of all other mifery, think it me- 
Htorious to withhold reliefs one whom the rigoui^ 
of yiitiious indignation dooms to fuffer without com^ 
plaint, and perilh without regard j and whom I my- 
felf have formerly infulted in the pride of reputation 
and fecurity of innocence. 

I am of a good family, but my father was bur- 
thened with more children than he could dedtntly 
fupport. A wealthy relation, as he travelled from 
London to his country feat, condefcending to make 
him a yifit, was touched with compafTion of his 
narrow fortune, and refolvcd to eafe him of part of 
his charge, by taking the care of a child upon him-* 
felf. Diftrefs on one fide, and ambition on the 
other, were too powerful for parental fbndnefs, and 
the little family paflTed in reriew before him, that he 
might make his choice. I was then ten years old, 
mnd without knowing for what purpofe, I was called 
to my great coufin, endeavoured to recommend my*^ 
felf by my bed courtefy, fung him my prettteft fong, 
told the laft flory that I had read, and fo much en- 
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dcared myfclf by my indocencCj thsit he declared hil 
t-efolucion to adopt me^ and to educate me with his 
Own daughters. 

My parents felt the common ftruggles tc t& 
thought of parting, and fome natural Uats ihif 
dropp'd^ but wifd ibemjoon. They confidered, not 
without that falfe eftimation of the value of wealdi 
which poverty long continued always produces, that 
\ was raifed to higher rank than they could give 
me, and to hopes of more ample fortune thaa 
they could bequeath. My mother fold fome of her 
eriiaments to drefs me in fuch a manner as might 
fecurc me from contempt at my firft arrival % and 
when (he difmiflfed me, prefled me to her bofom with 
an embrace that I ftill feeK gave me fame preccpu 
of piety, which, however ncgleded, I have not for* 
gotten, and uttered prayers for my final happinefs, 
of which I have not yet ccalcd to hope that they 
will at lad be granted. 

My fitters envied my new finery, and feemeJ not 
much to regret our fcparation ; my father conducted 
me to the Itage-coach with a kind of cheerful tender- 
ncfs i and in u very (hort time, I was tranfported to 
fplendid apartiiients, and a luxurious table, and grew 
familiar to fhow, noife, and gaiety. 

In three years my mother died, having implored 
a blefling on her family with her lalt breath. I had 
little opportunity to indulge a forrow which there 
was none to partake with me, and therefore fooa 
ceafed to reBedk much upon my lofs. My father 
turned all hit care upon his other children, whom 
fome fortunate adventures and unexpected legacies 
enabled him, when he died four yean after my mo» 

fher» 
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thcr^ CO leave in a condition above their expe£ta- 
cions. 

I fhould have ihared the increafe of his fortune^ 
and had once a portion afligned me in his will ; but 
my coufin afluring him that all dare for me was need- 
lefs^ fince he had refolved to place me happily in 
the world, diredled him to divide my part amongft 
my Afters. 

Thus I was thrown upon dependance without 
relburce. Being now at an age in which young 
tromen are initiated into company, I was' no longer 
CD be fupported in my former, chara6ler, but at con- 
fiderable expence ; fo that partly left I ftiould wafte 
money, and partly left my appearance might draw 
Coo many compliments and affiduities, I was infen^ 
fibly degraded from my equality, and enjoyed few 
privileges above the head fervant, but that of receiv-- 
ing no wages. 

I felt every indignity, but knew that refentment 
would precipitate my fall. I therefore endeavoured 
to continue my importance by little fcrvices and 
a&ive officioufnefs, and for a time preferved myfelf 
from negled, by withdrawing all pretences to com- 
petition, and ftudying to pleafe rather than to ihine. 
But my intereft, notwithftanding this expedient, 
hourly declined, and my coufin's favourite maid be- 
gan CO exchange repartees with me, and confult me 
about the alterations of a caft gowm 

I was now completely deprefled; and though I 
had feen mankind enough to know the neceflity of 
outward cheerfulnefs, I often withdrew to my 
chamber to vent my grief, or turn my condition 
10 my mind^ and examine by what means I might 
, VouVII. N cCc^5j;5i 
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cfcape from perpetual mortification. At lit of 
fchcmcs and forrows were interrupted by a fuddta 
change of my relation's behaTiotnr^ who one itf 
took an occafion^ when we were left togedier b a 
roomi to bid me fuffer myfelf no longer to be !§• 
fuitedj but aflume the place which he always 
tended me to hold in the family^ Heaffured me ibi 
his wife's preference of her own daughters 
never hurt me i and^ accompanying his 
with a purfe of gold, ordered me to befpeak a ridi 
fuit at the mercer's, and to apply privately to him 
fot money when I wanted it, and infinuate that mj 
other friends fupplied me, which he would take cat 
to confirm. 

By this (Iracagem, which I did not then under- 
ftand, he filled ine with tendernefs and gradtude, 
compelled me to repofe on him as my only fuppon, 
and produced a neceflity of private converfation. 
lie often appointed interviews at the houfe of ao 
acquaintance, and fometimes called on me with a 
coach, and carried me abroad. My fenfe of his 
favour, and the defire of retaining it^ difpofed me 
to unlimited complaifance, and though I faw his 
kindncfs grow ever)* day mope fond, I did not fufier 
any fufpicion to enter my thoughts. At laft the 
wretch took advantage of the familiarity which he 
enjoyed as my relation, and the fubmiflion which he 
exa£ted as my benefa^lor, to complete the ruin of an 
orphan, whom his own promifes bad made indigent^ 
wiioin his indulgence had melted, and his authority 
fubducd. 

1 know not why it fliould afford fubjeft of emit* 
ation> CO overpower on any terms the refolution^ or 

fit^cife 
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V fyrprifc the caution of a girl ; but of all the boafters 
chat deck thcmfelves in the fpoils of innocence and . 
beauty, they furely have the leaft prctenfions to tri- 
umph, who fub^mit to owe their fuccefs to fome 
cafual influence. They neither employ the graces 
pf fancy, nor the force of underftanding, in their 

.attempts; they cannot pleafe their vanity with the 
arc of their approaches, the delicacy of their adula- 
tions, the elegance of their addrefs, or the efficacy pf . 
their eloquence; nor applaud themfelves as poflefled 
of any qualities, by which affc£tion.is attracted. 
They fumnount no obftacles, they defeat no rivals, 
but attack only thofe who cannot refift, and are often 
content to poflcfs the body, without any folicicude to 
gain the heart. 

Many of thefe defpicable wretches does my pre- 
ient acquaintance with infamy and wickednefs en- 
able me to number among the heroes of debauchery. 
Reptiles whom their own fervants would have de- 
fpifed, had they not been their fervants, and with 
whom beggary would have difdained intercourfe, had 
ihe not been allured by hopes of relief. Many of 
the beings which are now rioting in taverns, or 
Ihivering in the ftreets, have been corrupted not by 
arts of gallantry which ftole gradually upon the af- 
fe^ons and laid prudence afleep, but by the fear of 
lofing benefits which were never intended, or of in- 
curring refentment which they could not efcape; 
fome have been frighted by mailers, and fome awed 
by guardians into ruin. 

Oyr crime had its ufual confequence, and he fooa 
perceived that I could not long continue in his* 
family. I was diftrafted at the ^hougjlix of tK^ i^* 

N 2 Y^^^sJa, 
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proach which I now believed inevitable. He com- 
forted me with hopes of eluding all difcovcry, and 
often upbraided me with the anxiety^ which perbap 
none but himfelf faw in my countenance; but at Ut 
mingled his aflurances of protedion and maintenance 
with menaces of total defertion^ if in the moments 
of perturbation I fhould fufFer his fecret to efcape^ 
or endeavour to throw on him any part of my m- 
famy. 

Thus pafled the difmal hours till my retreat could 
no longer be delayed. It was pretended that my re- 
lations had fent for me to a diftant country, and I 
entered upon a ftate which Ihall be defcribed in my 
next letter. 

I am, S I R, &c. 

MISELLA. 
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Numb. 171. Tuesday, November ^^ ^75^- 

^aiei call convex a tuiri. V i r o . 

Dark is the fun, and loathfonie is the daj. 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

MI SELLA now fits down to continue her 
narrative. I am convinced that nothimg 
would more powerfully preferve youth from irre- 
gularityj or guard inexperience from feduftion, than 
a juft defcrlption of the condition ihto which the 
wanton plunges herfelf, and therefore hope that 
my letter may be a fufEcicnt antidote to my ex- 
ample. 

After the diftradion, hefitation and delays which 
the timidity of guilt naturally produces, I was re- 
moved to lodgings in a diftant part of the town, 
under one of the charafters commonly afTumed upon 
fuch occafions. Here being by my circumftances 
condemned to folitude, I paffed mod of my hours in 
bitternefs and anguifh. The converfation of the 
people with whom I was placed was not at all ca- 
pable of engaging my attention, or difpoffeffing the 
reigning ideas. The books which I carried to my 
retreat were fuch as heightened my abhorrence of 
myfelf ; for I was not fo far abandoned as to fink 
voluntarily into corruption, or endeavour to conceal 
from my own mind the enormity of my crime. 

N 3 ^^ 
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My relation remitted none of his fondnefs, boc 
viGted me fo often, that I was fometimes afraid Id 
his aflfiduity ftiould expofe him to fufpicion* Whc»- 
cvcr he came he found me weepings and was there* 
fore lefs delightfully entertained than he expcdfd* 
After frequent expoftulations upon the unrcafonaUc* 
nefs of my forrow, and innumerable pruteftatKHis of 
cverlafting regard, he at lad found that I was more 
afFcded with the lofs of my innocence, than the 
danger of my fame, and that he might not be dif- 
turbed by my remorfe, began to lull my confcienct 
with the opiates of irreligion. His arguments weie 
fuA as my courfe of life has fince cxpofed me often 
to the neceOTjty of hearing, vulgar, empry, and fal- 
lacious J yet they at firft confounded me by thdf 
novelty, filled me with doubt and perplexity, and 
interrupted that peace which I began to feeF from 
the fincerity of my repentance, without fubftituting 
any other lupport. 1 lillened a while to his impious 
gabble, but its influence was foon overpowered by 
natural reafon and early education, and the convic- 
tions which this new attempt gave me of his bafenefs 
complcced my abhorrence. I have heard of barba- 
rians, who, when tempcfts drive (hips upon their 
coafl, decoy them to the rocks that they may plunder 
their lading, and Iiave always thought that wretches, 
thus mercilefs in their depredations, ought to be 
dcrtroyeJ by a general infurrcdion of all focial 
beings i yet how light is this gv:ilt to the crime of 
him, who in the agitations of rcmorfe cuts away the 
anchor of piety, and when he has drawn afide cre- 
dulity from the paths of virtue, hides the light of 
heaven which would direcl her to return. I had 
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hitherto cqnfidcred him as a man equally betrayed 
with myfelf by the concurrence of appetite and op^ 
portunityi but I now faw with horror that he was 
contriving to perpetuate his gratification^ and was 
ikfirous to ftt me to Jiis purpofe by cqmpletc and ra- 
dical corruption. 

To cfcapc, however, w^ not yet in my power. 
I could fupport the expences of my condition, only 
by the continuance of his favour. He provided all 
that was neceffary, and, in a few weeks, congra- 
tulated me upon my efcape from the danger which 
yf€ had both expected with fo much anxiety. I tl^n 
liegaii to remind him of his promife to reftorc me 
with my fame uninjured to the wqrld. He promifed 
lAe in ^neral terms, that nothing fhould be want- 
il^ which his power could add to my happinefs, but 
forbore to releafe me from my confinement, i knew 
how much my reception in the world depended upoi^ 
my Ipeedy return, and Was therefore Qutrageoudy 
impatient of his delays, which I now perceiyed to be 
poly ardficesof lewdqefs* He told me, at laft, ifrith 
^ appearance of fprrow, that all hopes of reftoratioi^ 
m my former ^ate were for ever precluded ^ that 
f^MMCc had 4i^covered my fecrct, and malice di- 
iKulgcd it i and'^hat-nothing now remainedj but to 
feek a retreat more private, where cunofity or hatrec^ 
could never find us. 

The rage^ anguiih, and reicntment, which I fel; 
ac this account, are not tq be expcefled. I was ii^ 
ib much dread of reproach and infamy, which he re- 
^rcfenled as purfuingme with fuU cry, that I yielded 
myfelf implicitly to his di^fal, and was removed^ 
irkh a thoufand ^udied precautions, through by- 
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vrays and dark pafTagcs to another hou(Cy where I 
haraflfed him with perpetual folicitations for a foiaD 
annuity, that might enable me to live in the coumrf 
in obfcurity and innocence. 

This demand he at firft evaded with ardent pro- 
fefTions, but in time appeared offended at my iin* 
porcunity and diilruft ; and having one day endea- 
voured to footh me with uncommon exprcflions of 
rendernefs, when he found my difcontcnt imnnove- 
able, left me with fome inarticulate murmurs of 
anger. I was pleafed that he v/as at laft roufed to 
fcnfibility, and expeding that at his next vifit he 
would comply with my requeft, lived with great 
tranquillity upon the money in my hands, and wis 
fo much pleafed with this paufe of perfecution, that 
I did not refleft how much his abfence had exceeded 
the ufual intervals, till I was alarmed with the 
danger of wanting fubfiftence. I then fuddenly con- 
tracted my expences, but was unwilling to fupplicace 
for aflTiftancc. Neccflit)', however, foon overcame 
iny modefty or my pride, and I applied to him by 
ii letter, but had no anfwer. I writ in terms more 
pjcHing, but without efiVd:. I then fcnt an agent 
tu enquire after lum, who informed me, that he had 
qnirtrd liis houfe, and was gone with his family to 
UL-fidc for fome time upon his eftate in Ireland. 

I lowL-vcT fiiocked at this abrupt departure, I was 
yet unwilling to believe that he could wholly aban- 
don ine, and therefore, by the faleof my clothes> I 
h:pported myfelf, expe£iing that every poft would 
bring HiC relief. Thus I palTed fevcn months be- 
iv.ccn hope and deJcAion, in a gradual approach 
to ]iOvcrty and dillrcfs, emaciated with difconteot. 
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a|i4 bewildered Y^ich uncertainty. At laftj my land* 
lady, after many hints of the neceflity of a new lover^ 
tQok the opportunity of my abfence to fearch my 
boxes,^ and mifling fome of my apparel, feized the re- 
mainder for rent, and led me to the door. 

. To rcmonftrate againft legal cruelty, was vain ; to 
fupplicate obdurate brutality, was hopelefs. I went 
away I knew not whither, and wandered about with- 
out any fettled purpofe, unacquainted with the ufual 
expedients of mifery, unquanfied for laborious of- 
fices, afraid to meet an eye that had feen me before, 
and hopelefs of relief from thofe who were (Irangers 
to my former condition. Night came on in the 
midft of my dilh-aAion, and I (till continued to wan- 
der till the menaces of the watch obliged me to (heir 
ter myfclf in a covered pafiage. 

. Next day, I procured a lodging in the back- 
ward garret of a mean houfe, and employed my 
landlady to enquire for a fcrvice. My applications 
were generally rejedted for want of a chara6ter. 
At length, I was received at a draper's; but when 
it was known to my miftrefs that I had only one 
gown, and that of filk, fhe was of opinion that I 
Ipoked like a thief, and without warning hurried me 
away. I then tried to fupport myfelf by my needle ; 
and, by my landlady's recommendation, obtained a 
little work from a (hop, and for three weeks lived 
without repining; but when my pundtua^ity had 
gained me fo much reputation, that I was trufted to 
make up a head of fome yalue, one -of my fellow- 
lodgers dole the lace^ and I was obliged to fly from 
aprofecuOQn.^ 

I Thus 
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Thus driven again into the ftreecs, I lived opoa 
Che leaft that could fupport me, and at night tccom- 
modated myfelf under pent-houfes as well as I could. 
At length I became abfolutely pennyleii, und haTiog 
firolled all day without fuftenancej waa, at tlie 
clofe of evening, accofted by an elderly man, wich 
an invitation to a tavern. I refufed him with hefi* 
tation i he feized me by the hand» and drew me iniQ 
a neighbouring houfe, where when he faw my face 
pale with hunger, and my eyes fwelling with tearsi 
he fpurned me from him, and bad mc cant and whine 
in fomc other place s he for his part would take cara 
of his pockets. 

1 ftill continued to ftand in the way, having 
fcarcely ftrength tawalk further, when another fixMi 
addreflcd me in the fame manner. When he faw the 
fame tokens of calamity* he confiderod that I might 
be obtained at a cheap rate, and theffefore quickly 
made overtures, which I had no longer firmnefi m 
rejedt. By this man I was maintained four montha 
in penurious wickednefs, and then abandoned to my 
former condition, from which I waa delivered by 
another keeper. 

In this abjcA (late I have now pafTed four years^ 
the drudge of extortion and the fport of drunken* 
.Mtfs i ibmecii'ncs the property of one man, and fome* 
tiir.es the common prey of accidental lewdnefs i at 
one time tricked up for fale by the miftrefs of i| 
brothel, at another begging in the (Ircets to be re* 
licved from hunger by wickednefsi without any 
hope in the day but of finding fome whom folly or 
excels may ex|>ok to my allurements, and without any 

refle<fliona 
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reflcftions at nighti but fuch as guile and terror irx^« 
prefs upon mc. 

If thofc who'pafs their days in plenty and fecu- 
rity, could vifit for an hour the difmal receptacle^ 
to which the proftitutc retires from her nofturnal 
rxcurfion?, and fee the wretches that lie crowded 
rogetlier, mad with intempci^ncc, ghaftly with fa- . 
ipinCj naufeous with filth, and noifome with dif- 
cafe i it would not be eafy for any degree of abhoiv 
rencc to harden them againft compaffion, or to rer 
prcfs the defirc which they muft immediately feel to 
refcue fuch numbers of human beings from a ftate 
fo dreadfulf 

It is faid that in France they annually evacuate 
their ftreets, and (hip their proftitutes and vagabonds 
to their colonies. If the women that infeft this city 
had the fame opportunity of efcaping from their 
miferiesj I believe very little force would be necef- 
fary i for who among them can dread any change ? 
Many of us indeed are wholly unqualified for any 
but die moft fervile employments, and thofe perhaps 
would require the care of a magiftrate to hinder 
them from following the fame prafkices in another 
country j but others are only precluded by infamy 
from reformation, and would gladly be delivered oa 
any terms from the neceflity of guilt and the tyranny 
of chance. No place but a populous city can af- 
ford opportunities for open proftitution, and where 
the eye of juftice. can attend to individuals, thofe 
who cannot be made good may be reftrained from 
mifchief. For my part, I fhould exult at the pri- 
vilege of banifhment^ and think myfelf happy in any. 

regioa 
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region that (hould reftore me once again to hoocfij 

and peace. 

I am, SIR, &c. 

MISELLA. 



Numb, 172. Saturday, November 9, 1751. 

S^e mgarefilei qualisfim^ Prifcc, fmturmt 

Sifiam kcmpUs ; fimqut repentc poteus. 
^cmquam poj/e put as m9res narrare futur$s ^ 

Die mibi, fijias tu Uo^ qualis tris, MitT, 

Pri/cust you*vc often afk'd me how I'd live* 

Shou'd fate at once both wealth and honour give. 

What foal his future condud can forcfcc ? 

Tell mc what fort of lion you wou*d be. F. Ltwis. 

NOTHING has been longer obferved, than 
that a change of fortune caufes a change of 
manners \ and that it is difficult to conjefture, from 
the conduct of him whom we fee in a low condi- 
tion, how he would adt, if wealth and power were 
put into his hands. But it is generally agreed, 
that few mrrn arc made better by affluence or exalt* 
ation ; and that the powers of the mind, when they 
are unbound and expanded by the fun-lhinc of fcii- 
citv, more frequently luxuriate into follies, than 
blolfom into goodnefs. 

Many obfcrvations have concurred to eftablifli 
this opinion, and it is not likely foon to become ob- 
fokte, for want of new occafii^ns to revive it. The 

greater 
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. greater part of mankind are corrupt in every con- 
ditionj and differ in high and in low ftations, only as 
*they have niore or fewer opportunities of gratifying 
. their defires, or as they are more or Icfs reftraindd 
by human cenfures. Many vitiate their principles 
in the acquifition of riches ; and who can wonder 
that what is gained by fraud and extortion is enjoyed 
with tyranny and excefs ? 

Yet I am willing to believe that the depravation 
ofthe mind by external advantages, though certainly 
not uncommon, yet approaches not fo nearly to uni- 
verfality, as fome have aflerted in the bitternefs of 
refentment, or heat of declamation. 

Whoever rifes above thofe who once pleafed them- 
iblves with equality, will have many malevolent 
jgazers at his eminence. To gain fooner than others 
that which all purfue with the fame ardour, and to 
which all imagine thcmfelves entitled, will for ever 
be a crime. When thofe who ftarted with us in the 
iraccof life, leave us fo far behind, that we have 
little hope to overtake them, we revenge our difap- 
pointment by remarks on the arts of fupplantatioa 
by which they gained the advantage, or on the .folly 
and arrogance with which they poffcfs it. Of them, 
whofe rife we could not hinder, we folace ourfelves 
by prognofticating the fall. 

It is impoffible for hunrnin purity not to betray to 
an eye, thus fharpcned by malignity, fome ftaini 
which lay concealed and unregarded while none 
thought it their intereft to difcover them -, nor can 
the mod circumfpeft attention, or fteady reftitudei 
cfcapc blame from cenfors, who have no inclination 

to 
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to xcpTS^e. Riciieicbcrefbre perhaps do DOC fecfia 

produce crima as uicice acculCTS. 

The comnoa durgt ^aioft dM^e wiio riSc «boie 
their original coodiooc, is diasaf pride. It beer* 
tain cfajt focccis aacsrzIlT coBfirms m in a f a vo wdh k 
opioioa of oor own abtlides. Scarce aajr niaa a 
wiiliog CO alloc co accident, frtendfhqi; and a dna- 
iand caufes, which concur in ercrj event widMMK 
baman contriTaoce or inccrpofirion, the part wliidi 
they may juftly claim in his advancement. We r«e 
ourfelvcs by our fortune rather than our virtaOi 
and exorbitant claims are quickly produced by ima- 
ginary meric. But capcioufncfs and jealcMify are 
likcwife eafiiy offended^ and to hioi who ftudioaflr 
looks, for an aSiront, every mode of behaviour will 
fupply iti freedom will be rudeneis, and rcSan 
fuUennefs; mirth will be negligence, and feriou^* 
nefs formality : when he is received with cercmonr, 
diftance and refped are inculcated ; if he is treated 
with familiarity, he concludes himfclf infiil^^^ bj 
condefcenfions. 

It mud however be confefled, that as all fuddea 
changes are dangerous, a quick tranficion from 
poverty to abundance can feldom be made widi 
fafety. He that has long lived within fight of 
plcMfurcs which he could not reach, will need more 
than common mocieration, not to lofe his reafon in 
unbounded riot, when they arc firft put into his 
power. 

I*' very pofleffion is endeared by novelty; every 
gratification is exaggerated by defirc. It is difficult 
not tg cftinutc what i> lately gained above ia real 

value I 



Tftluc; it is !mpo(fibIc not to annex greater happi-^ 
tiefs to that condition from which we are unwil-^ 
Kngly excluded^ than nature has qualified us to ob- 
lain. For this reafonj the remote inheritor of an 
tmexpefted fortune^ may be generally diftinguiflied 
. from thofe who are enriched in die common courfe 
of lineal defcent^ by his greater hafte to enjoy hia 
wealthy by the finery of his drefs, the. pomp of his 
equipage^ the iplendor of his furniture^ and tha 
. luxury of his table. 

A thoufand things which familiarity difcovers to 
be of little value, have power for a time to feize the 
innagination. A Virginian Icing, when the EuropeMs 
had fixed a lock on his door, was fo delighted to find 
his fubjefts admitted or excluded with fuch facility, 
that it was from morning to evening* his whole em- 
ployment to turn the key. We, among whom locks 
and keys have been longer in ufe, are inclined to 
laugh at this American amufement; yet I doubt 
whether this paper will have a iingle reader that 
may not apply the ftojy to himfclf, and recoUcdt 
fome hours of his life in which he has been equally 
overpowered by the tranfitory charms of trifling no« 
vclty. 

Some indulgence is due to him whom a happy 
gale of fortune has fuddenly tranfported into . new 
regions, where unaccuftomed luftre dazzles his eyes, 
and untafted delicacies, folicit his appetite. Lee 
him not be conlidered as loft in hopelefs degene* 
racy, though he for a while forgets the regard due 
to others, to indulge the convrmplation of fannfelf, 
and in the* extravagance of his firft raptures ex* 
ped$ thar bis eye (hgvld reguhne 4:he morions of 

■ s ^ 
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all that approach him» and his opinion : ncdfcd 
as decifive and oraculous. His intoxication will 
give way to time ; the madnefs of joy will fianc 
imperceptibly away ; the fenfe of his infufficicacy 
will foon return ; he will remember chat the co* 
operation of others is neceflary to his happiocfii 
and learn to conciliate their regard by r eciprocal 
beneBcence. 

There is, at leaft, one confideration which oogk 
to alleviate our cenfures of the powerful and rich. 
To imagine them chargeable with all the guilt and 
folly of their own adions, is to be very little ac* 
quainted with the world. 

Di Pahfilu p^kvoir Vdus ignarez rpnrtje^ 
Et du lachtfiattur la wix eftcbanterijfe. 

Thou haft not known the giddy whirls of fate. 
Nor fcrvile flatteries which enchant the gre^t, 

Mif* A. W. 

He that can do much good or harm, will not find 
many whom ambition or cowardice will fuffcr to be 
finccre. While we live upon the level with the rcll 
of mankind, we are reminded of our duty by the ad- 
monitions of friends, and reproaches of enemies , 
but men who (land in the highcft ranks of fociety, 
feldom hear of their faults ; if by any accident an 
opprobrious clamour reaches their ears, flattery is 
always at hand to pour in her opiates, to quiet con- 
viction, and obtund remorfe. 

Favour is feldom gained but by conformity in vice. 
Virtue can (land without afliftance^ and confldcrs 
hcrfclf as very little obliged by countenance and 

approbl* 
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approbation : but vice^ fpiritlefs and timorous^ feeka 
the Ihelrer of crowds, and fupport of confederacy. 
The fycophant, therefore, neglefts the good qualities 
of his patron, and employs all his art on his wcak- 
.nefles and follies, regales his reigning vanity^ or fti- 
mulates his prevalent defires. 

Virtue is fufEciently difficult with any circum- 
ftances, but the difficulty is increafed when reproof 
and advice are frighted away. In common life, rea- 
ibn and confcience have only the appetites and pafi 
lions to encounter j but in higher ftations, they mufb 
oppofe artifice and adulation. He, therefore, that 
yields to fuch temptations, cannot give thofe who 
look ilpon his mifcarriage much reafon for exulta-* 
tion, fince few can juftly prefume that from the fame 
fnare they ihould have been able to efcape. 



Vol. VIL 
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KuMB. 173. Tuesday, November 12, 1751. 

^0 <nrtiu, quo ftrat error ? Hct. 

Now faj^ where virtue (lops, and vice begins ? 

AS any a£iion or pofture, long continuedi vill 
diftort and disfigure the limbs ; fo the miad 
likewife i$ crippled and contrafted by perpetual ^ 
plication to the fame fet of ideas. It is eafy to gue& 
^e trade of an artizan by his knees, his fingers, or 
his (houlders \ and there are few among men of the 
more liberal profeflions, whofe minds do not carry 
the brand of their calling, or whofe converfation docs 
not quickly difcover to what clafs of the community 
they belong. 

Thcfc peculiarities have been of great ufe, in the 
general hoftility which every part of mankind exer- 
cifes againft the reft, to furnifh infults and farcafms. 
Every art has its dialcft uncouth and ungrateful to 
all whom cuftom has not reconciled to its found, and 
which therefore becomes ridiculous by a flight nxif- 
application, or unneceflary repetition. 

The general reproach with which ignorance re- 
renges the fupercilioufnefs of learning, is that of 
pedantry i a cenfure which every man incurs, who 
has at any time the misfortune to talk to thofe who 
cannot underftand him, and by which the inodeil 
and timorous a<;c fometimcs frighted from the dif- 
play of their acquifitions^ and the exertion of their 
powers. 

The 
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The name of a pedant is (o formidable to young 
men when they firft fally from their colleges, and is 
lb liberally fcattered by thofe who mean to boaft their 
elegance of education, eafinefs of manners, and know- 
ledge of the world, that it feems to require particular 
conGderation ; (ince, perhaps, if it were once under- 
ftood, many a heart might be freed from painful ap- 
prebenfions, and many a tongue delivered from re*-' 
ftraint. 

Pedantry is the unfeafonable oftentation of leamiuj;* 
It may be difcovered either in the choice of a fubj<^ 
or in the manner of treating it. He is undoubtedly 
guilty of pedantry, who, when he has made himfelf 
mafter of fome abilrufe and uncultivated part of 
knowledge, obtrudes his remarks and ^coveries 
upon thofe whom he believes unable to judge of his 
proficiency, and from whom, as he cannot fear con- 
cradiftion, he cannot properly exped applaufe. 

To this error the (hident is fometimcs betrayed by 
the natural recurrence of the mind to its common 
employment, by the pleafure which every man re^- 
ceives from the recolledion of pleaGog images, and' 
the defire of dwelling upon topicks, on which he 
knows himfelf able to fpeak with juftnefs. But be- 
caufe we are feldom fo far prejudiced in favour of 
each other, as to fearch out for palliations, this failure 
of politenels is imputed always. to vanity ; and the 
harmlefs collegiate, who perhaps intended entertain- 
ment and inftru6lion, or at worft only fpoke without 
fufficient refle£Hon upon the charafter of his hearers, 
is cenfured as arrogant or overbearii%, and eager to 
extend his renown, in contempt of the convenience 
of (bcieiy, and the laws of converfauon. 

O a ^^X 
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All difcourfe of which others cannot partake, n 
not only an irkfome ufurpation of the time dcrocid 
to pleafurc and cntertainnient, but, what never fab 
to excite very keen rcfentment, an infolent aflertiM 
of fiiperiority, and a triumph over lefs enlightened 
undcrftandings. The pedant is, therefore, not only 
heard with wcarinefs, but malignity ; and thole vim 
conceive themfelves infultcd by his knowledge, never 
fail to tell with acrimony how injudicioufly it wn 
exerted. 

To avoid this dangerous imputation, fcholars fome- 
times divcft ihcmfelvcs with too much haftc of their 
academical formality, and in their endeavours to ac- 
commodate their notions and their ihle to commoo 
conceptions, talk rather of any thing than of that 
which they undcrftand, and fink into indpidity of 
fentiment and mcannelb of cxpicffion. 

There prevails air.onrj; ir.cn of letters an opinion, 
that all appearance of kicncc Is particularly hateful 
to women ; nnd rh:it li.vr.'r'orc, \\hocvcr defires to be 
well received ii: female ;iiieinbli-.>, mult qualify him- 
felf by a total rejection of ail ri.ai is ferious, rational, 
or important ; muft confider :in;unu'nt or ericicifm, as 
perpetually interdicled j :uid devote all UU attention 
to trifles, and all his eloquence to compliment. 

Students often form their notions of the prefcnt 
generation from the writings of the paft, and are not 
very early informed of thole changes which the gra- 
dual diftufion of knowledge, or the fudden caprice 
of falhion, produces in the world. Whatever might 
be the (late of ftmale literature in the lall century, 
there is now no longer any danger lell the fcholar 
fliuuld want an adequate audience at the tea-table ; 

aa4 
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mid whoever thinks it neccflary to regulate his con- 
v^rfation by antiquated rules, will be rather defpifcd 
for his futility than carefled for his politenefs. . • 

To talk intentionally in a manner above tlie conn- 
prehenfion of thofe whoni we addrefs, is unqueftion- 
able pedantry ; but furely complaifance requires, that 
no man Ihould, witho^^t proof, conclude his company 
incapable of following him to the higheft elevatioa 
of his fancy, or the utmoft ejctent of his knowledge. 
It is always fafer to err in favour of others than of 
ourfelves, and therefore we feldom hazard much^^ 
endeavouring to excel. 

It ought at leaft to be the care of learning, when 
fhe quits her exaltation, to defcend with dignity. 
Nothing is more defpicable than the airinq|| and jo-% 
cularity of a man bred to fevere fcience, and folitary 
meditation. To trifle agreeably is a fecrct which 
fchools cannot impart j that gay negligence and vi- 
vacious levity, which charm down refiftance where- 
ever they appear, are never attainable by him who, 
having fpent his firft years among the duft of libra- 
ries, enters late into the gay world with an unpliant 
attention and eftablilhed habits. 

It is obferved in the panegyrick on FaMcius the 
mcchanift, that, though forced by publick employ- 
ments into mingled converfation, he never loft the 
modefty and ferioufnefs of the convent, nor drew ri^ 
dicule upon himfelf by an afFcfted imitation of fa- 
fhionable life. To the fame praife every man de- 
voted to learning ought to afpire. If he attempts 
the fofter arts of pleafmg, and endeavours to learn the^ 
graceful bow and the familiar embrace, the infinuat- 
ing accent and the general fmile, he will lofe the 
O 3 \^^^^^ 
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refped due to the charafter of learning, withoat ir* 
riving at the envied honour of doing any thing wid 
elegance and facility. 

Tbeifbraftus was difcovered not to be a natire d 
Atbensy by fo ftri£t an adherence to the Aiitc diakfii 
as fhewed that he had learned it not by cuftom, boc 
by rule. A man not early formed to habituil efe* 
gance, betrays in like manner the efie&s of his cdo* 
cation, by an unneceflary anxiety of behaviour. It 
is as poflfible to become pedantick by fear of pe* 
. dlpitry, as to be troublefome by ill-timed civility. 
There is no kind of impertinence more juftly ccd- 
furable, than his who is always labouring to lerd 
thoughts to intelleds higher than his own ; who apo- 
logizes %r every word which his own narrowncfi of 
converfe inclines him to think unufual ; keeps the 
exuberance of his faculties under vifible reftraintj is 
folicitous to anticipate enquiries by needlefs expla- 
nations ; and endeavours to (hade his own abilitiesi 
Icit weak eyes fhould be dazzled with their luftre. 
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Numb. 174. Saturday, November 15, 1751. 

Feenum bahet in cemu^ longe fuge^ Jummodo rifum 

ExcHtiat fibi^ non bic cuiquam farctt amco. I^OR. 

Yonder he drives avoid that furious beafl : 

If he may have his jeft, he never cares 

At whofe expence ; nor friend nor patron (pares. 

. FRiVis# 

ro the RAMBLER. 

Mr. Rambler, ^ik # 

•fTT^HE laws of focial benevolence require, that 
X every man fhould endeavour to afllft others 
by his experience. He that has at laft efcaped into 
port from the fluftuations of chance, and the gufts 
of oppofition, ought to make fome improvements in 
the chart of life, by marking the rocks on which he 
has been dafhed, and the (hallows where he has been 
ftranded. • •• 

The error into which I was betrayed, when cuftom 
firft gave me up to my own direftion, is very fre- 
quently incident to the quick, the fprightly, the fear- 
lefs, and the gay 5 to all whofe ardour hurries them 
into precipitate execution of their defigns, and im- 
prudent declaration of their opinions \ who fcldom 
count the coft of pleafure, or cxamiilc thp#diftant 
confequcnces of any praftice that flatters them with 
immediate gratification. 

O 4 \^^x^n. 
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I came forth into the crowded world with the ufbil 
juvenile ambitiony and defired nothing beyond tbe 
title of a wit. Money I confidered as below taf 
care ; for I faw fuch multitudes grow cich withooi 
underftanding, that I could not forbear to look Oi 
wealth as an acquifition eafy to induftry dire&ed bf 
genius, and therefore threw it afide as a fecondary 
convenience, to be procured when my principal wilh 
fhould be fatisficd, and the claim to intelleflual ex- 
cellence univerfally acknowledged. 

With this view I regulated my behaviour in pub- 
lick, and exercifed my meditations in folitude. My 
life was divided between the care of providing topicks 
for the entertainment of my company, and that of 
•collefting company worthy to be entertained; fori 
foon found, that wit, like every other power, has iu 
boundaries s that its fuccefs depends upon the apti- 
tude of others to receive imprefllons ; and that as 
fome bodies, indiflbluble by heat, can fct the furnace 
and crucible at dtiiance, there arc minds upon which 
the rays of fancy may be pointed without eifecl, and 
which no fire of fcntimcnt cm agitate or exalt. 

It was, however, not long before I fitted myfelf 
with a ^et of companions who knew how to laugh, 
and to whom no other recommenJation was necef- 
fary than the power of ftrikin^^ out a jell. Among 
thofc I fixed my refidcnce, and fop a time enjoyed 
the felicity of dillurbing the neighbours cvcrj- night 
wilh the obQrepcrous applaufc v. hicii my fallics forced 
from the au^^ence. The repuiatior. of our club every 
day increafed, and as my flights and remarks were 
circulated by my admirers, every day brought new 
fol:cii.a:ion:i for ^d:r.i!:ion into our focicty. 
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To fupport this perpetual fund of merriment, I 
frequented every place of concourfe, cultivated the 
acquaintance of all the fafhionable race, and pafled 
, the day in a continual fucceHionof vifits, in which 
I collefted a treafure of pleafantry for the expences of 
the evening. Whatever error of conduft I could dif- 
cover, whatever peculiarity of manner I could ob- 
fcrve, whatever weaknefs was betrayed by confidence, 
whatever lapfe was fufFered by negleft, all was drawn 
together for the diverfion of my wild companions, 
who, when they had been taught the art of ridicule, 
never failed to fignalize themfelves by a zealous imi- 
tation, and filled the town on the enfuing day with 
fcandal and vexation, with merriment and fhame. 

I can fcarcely believe, when I recolleft my own* 
praftice, that I could have been fo far deluded with 
petty praife, as to divulge the fccrets of truft, and 
to expofc the levities of franknefs ; to waylay the 
walks of the cautious, and furprifethefccurity of the 
thoughtlefs. Yet it is certain, that for many years 
I heard nothing but with defign to tell it, and faw 
nothing with any other curiofity than after fome 
failure that might fynifh out a jeft. 

My heart, indeed, acquits me of deliberate ma- 
lignity, or interefted infidioufnefs. I had no other 
purpofe than to heighten the pleafure of laughter by 
communication, nor ever raifed any pecuniary ad- 
vantage from the calamities of others. I led weak- 
nefs and negligence into difficulties, only that I 
might divert myfelf with their perplexities and dif- 
treffes ; and violated every law of friendfhip, with 
no other hope than that of gaining the reputation of 
fmartnefs and waggery. 
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I would not be underftood to charge myfelf y 
any crimes of the atrocious or dcftniftiTe kind. Il 
never betrayed an heir to gamefters, or a girl codb^i 
bauchees; never intercepted the kindocfs of aptm^i 
or fported away the reputation of innocence. Mf I 
delight was only in petty mifchiefj and moa 
vexations, and my acutenefs was employed not upoi ' 
fraud and oppreflion which it had been meritoriov 
to deteft, but upon harmlefs ignorance or abfurdirf, 
prejudice or miftake. 

This enquiry I purfued with fo much diligence tad 
fagacity, that I was able to relate, of every nun 
whom I knew, fome blunder or mifcarriage ; to be- 
tray the mod circumfpeft of my friends into follies 
by a judicious flattery of his predominant paflion; 
or cxpofe him to contempt, by placing him in cir- 
cumftanccs which put his prejudices into a&ioo, 
brought to view his natural dcfefts, or drew the at- 
tcntion of the company on his airs of affe<5bation. 

The power had been pofTeflcd in vain if it had ne- 
ver been exerted ; and it was not my cudom to let 
any arts of jocularity remain unemployed. My im- 
patience of applaufc brought me always early to the 
place of entertainment; and I leldom failed to lay a 
fthemc with the fmall knot that firft gathered round 
me, by which fomc of thofe whom we expcclcd might 
he made fubfcrvicnt to our fport. Every man has 
lome favourite topick of converfation, on which, by 
a feigned ferioufnefs of attention, he may be drawn 
to expatiate without end. Every man has fome ha- 
bitual contortion of body, or cftabliflied mode of ex- 
prcfllon, which never fails to raife mirth if it be 
pointed out to notice. By premonitions of thefe 
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Jp tttticularitics I fecured our pleafantry. Our com- 

H^IMaioo entered with his ufual gaiety, and began to 

:-^ W*rtake of our noify cheerfulncfs, when the conver- 

V^btion was imperceptibly diverted to afubjeft which 

'^' ^^jKrefled upon his tender part, and extorted the expedt- 

g:- <d ihrugy the cuftomary exclamation, or the predided 

-. femark. A general clamour of joy then burft from 

mil that were admitted to the ftratagem. Our mirth 

was often increafed by the triumph of him that occa- 

fioned it j for as we do not haftily form conclufions 

againft ourfelves, feldom any one fufpefted, that he 

jiad exhilarated us otherwife than by his wit. 

You will hear, I believe, with very little furprize, 
that by this condu£t I had in a fhort time united 
mankind againft me, and that every tongue was dili- 
gent in prevention or revenge. I foon perceived 
myfelf regarded with malevolence or diftruft, but 
wondered what had been difcovered in me either ter- 
riblc or hateful. I had invaded no man's property -, 
I had rivalled no man's claims -, nor had ever en- 
gaged in any of thofe attempts which provoke the 
jdUoufy of ambition, or the rage of faftion. I had 
lived but to laugh, and make others laugh ; and be- 
lieved that I was loAd by all who careiBed, and fa- 
voured by all who applauded me. I never imagined, 
that he who, in the mirth of a nofturnal revel, con- 
curred in ridiculing his friend, would confider, in a 
cooler hour, that the fame trick might be played 
againft himfelf ; or that, even where there is no fenfe 
of danger, the natural pride of human nature rifes 
againft him, who by general cenfures lays claim to 
general iuperiority. 

I was 
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I was convinced, by a total defertionj of the in^ I 
propriety of my conduct ; every man avoided, aod j 
cautioned others to avoid me. Wherever I came,! 
found filcnce and dcjeftion, coldnefs and terror. Xt 
one would venture to fpeak, left he (hould lay him- 
felf open to unfavourable reprefentations ; the con* 
pany, however numerous, dropped ofFat my entrance 
upon various pretences ; and if I retired to avoid dc 
fhame of being left, I heard confidence and minii 
revive at my departure. 

If thofc whom I had thus offended, could hate 
contented themfelves with repaying one infult for 
another, and kept up the war only by a rcciproc)itioQ 
of farcafms, they might have perhaps vexed, but 
would never much have hurt me ; for no man heartily 
hates him at whom he can laugh. But thefc wounds 
which they give me as they fiy, are without cure; 
this alarm which they Iprcad by their folicitude to 
el'capeme, excKklc^ me from all friendfhip and from 
all pleafure. 1 am condemned to pafs a long inter- 
val of my life in folitucU-, as a man fufpefted of infec- 
tion is rcfufed admiffion into ciiics ; and muft linger 
m obfcurity, till my conduct Ihall convince the 
world, that I may be approached without hazard. 

I a:n, iy:c. 

DICACULUS. 
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iNuMB. lys, Tuesday, November 19, 1751. 

^ f 

Rari ftuffi hcui^ Mumer§ vix/aht totidem quot 

Good men are fcarcc, the jufl are thinly Town } 
Thcf thrive but ill, nor can they laft when grown. 
And fhould we coant them, and our (lore compile ; 
Yet Tbehis more gates could (hew, more mouths the Nile. 

Creech* 

NONE of the axioms of wifdom which recom- 
mend the ancient fages to veneration, feems 
to have required lefs extent of knowledge, or perfpi- 
ciacity of penetration, than the remark of Bias, that 
CI vAfcirfc «ax«(, the majority are wicked. 

The depravity of mankind is fo eafily difcover- 
able, that nothing but the defcrt or the cell can 
dtclude it from notice. The knowledge of crimes 
intrudes uncalled and undefired. They whom their 
aMtradion from common occurrences hinders from 
feeing iniquity, wiU quickly have their attention 
awakened by feeling it. Even he who ventures 
not into the world, may learn its corruption in his 
clofet. For what are treat ifes of morality, but 
perfuafives to the praftice of duties, for which no 
arguments would be neceflary, but that we are con- 
tinually tempted to violate or negledl them ? What 
arc all the records of hiftory, but narratives of foc- 
ceffive villanies, of treafons and ufurpations, maffa- 
crcs and wars ? 

But^ 
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Btit^ perhaps, the excellence of aphorifms con 
not fo much in the exprefllon of fome rare or ib-l 
ftrufe fcntiment, as in thecomprehenfiapof fome«b-l 
vious and ufeful truth in a few words. We fi^| 
quently fall into error and folly not becaule the im | 
principles of afbion are not known, but bccaufe, far ' 
a time, they are not remembered; and he may there- 
fore be juftly numbered among the bencfaftonof ^ 
mankind, who contracts the great rules of life itt!o 
Aiort fentences, that may be eafily impreflcd on the 
memory, and taught by frequent recoUeflion to re- 
cur habitually to the mind. 

However thofe who have paflfed through half the 
life of man, may now wonder that any fhould re- 
quire to be cautioned againft corruption, they will 
find, that they have themfclves purchafed their con- 
viftion by many difappointments and vexations, 
which an earlier knowledge would have fpared tliemi 
and may fee, on every fide, fome entangling them- 
fclves in perplexities, and fome finking into ruin, by 
ignorance or negleft of the maxim of Bias. 

Every day fends out, in quell of pleafurc and dlf- 
tindion, fome heir fondled in ignorance, and Bat- 
tered into pride. He comes fdhh with all the con- 
fidence of a i'pirit unacquainrcd with fuperiors, and 
all the benevolence of a mind not yet irritated bf 
oppofition, aUrmed by frauJ, or embittered by 
cruelty. He loves all, bccaufe he imagines himfelt* 
the univerfal favourite. Every exchange of faluta- 
tion produces new acquaintance, and every acquaint- 
ance kindles into fricndihip. 

Every fcafon brings a new flight of beauties into 

the world, who have hitherto heard only of their 

6 own 
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cywn chtrmsy and imagine that the heart feels no 
paffion but that of love. They are foon furrounded 
by admirers whom they credit, becaufe they tell 
them only what is heard with delight. Whoever 
gazes upon them is a lover -, and whoever forces a 
Gghy is pining in defpair. 

He furely is a ufeful monitor, who inculcates to 
diefe thoughtlefs ftrangers, that, the majority are 
wUkidi who informs them, that the train which 
wealth and beauty draw after them, is lured only by 
the fcent of prey ; and that, perhaps, among all thofc 
who crowd about them with profcflions and flatteries, 
there is not one who does not hope for fome oppor- « 
tunity to devour or betray them, to glut himfclf by 
their deftruftion, or to fhare their fpoils with aftrongcr 
layagc. 

Virtue prefented fingly to the imagination or 
the reafon, is fo well recommended by its own 
graces, and fo ftrongly fupported by arguments, 
that a good man wonders how any can be bad^i and 
they who are ignorant of the force of paflion and in- 
tf^cft, who never obferved the arts of fedudtion, the 
contagion of example, the gradual defcent from one 
crime to another, or the infenfible depravation of the 
principles by loofe converfation, naturally expeft to 
find integrity in every bofom, and veracity on every 
tongue. 

It is indeed impolTible not to hear from thofe who 
have lived longer, of wrongs and falfehoods, of 
violence and circumvention; but fuch narratives 
are commonly regarded by the young, the heady, 
and the confident, as nothing more than the mur- 
murs of pervifhnefs, or the dreams of douge; and 
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notwithftanding all the documents of hoaiy wifJom, 
wc commonly plunge into the world fcarlcfs and crc* 
dulous, without any t'orcfigh: of danger^ or appre- 
henfion of deceit. 

1 have remarked, in a finr.cr paper, chatcredulitr 
is the common failini^ of unexperienced virtue; and 
that he who is rpontancov.ily kifpicious, may be juftly 
charged with radical ccriupiion ; for if he has not 
known the prevalence of dillionelly by informatioOi 
nor had time to o'olVrvc it with his own eyes, 
whence can he take his mealiircb ofjiiJgmcnc but from 
himfelf? 

They who bcft kkfcrvc to cfcnnc the fnares of arri- 
fice, arc muft Wk-Ay to he ciita!iL:lc\!. He that en- 
deavours to live fur ilie yood of o:!urs» muft alwavs 
be ex[)()fcd to the uris of tlicm wiio live only for 
thcmfclveb, unkfs he is tauj^Iit by timely precepts 
the caution required in rutiiii:on ir.ihf.iwCions, and 
Ihewn at a diilance tijc j iti.ils of trea .Iktv. 

To youth, thtTcfciic, it ihuuld be c.ircfully incul- 
cated, that to eruer the road of life witiiout caution 
or referve, in expedition of genrral fidelity and 
jullice, ib to Luinch on the wide ocean without the 
inftrumeiu . of llcera{;i-, an 1 10 hope, that every wind 
will be profperous, and that every coall will alford a 
harbour. 

To enumerate the vaiioii!> motives to deceit and 
injury, would be to count all the defires that pre- 
vail among the fons of men j fincc there is no 
ambition however petty, no wifli however abfurd, 
that by indulgence will not be enabled to over- 
power the influence of virtue. Many there arc, 
who openly and almoll prufciredly regulate all their 

condu^l 
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condu£k by their love of money ; who have no reafon 
for adion or forbearance, for compliance or refufal^ 
than that they hope to gain more by one than by the 
9ther. Thefe are indeed the meaneft and crucleft 
df human beings, a race with whom, as with fome 
peftiferous animals, the whole creation feems to be 
at war J but who, however deteftcd or fcorned, long 
continue to add heap to heap> and when they have 
reduced one to beggary^ are ftill permitted to faften 
on another; 

Others, yet lefs rationally wicked, pafs their lives 
in mifchief, becaufe they cannot bear the fight of 
fuccefs, and mark out every man for hatred, whofe 
fame or fortune they believe increafing. 

Many, who have not advanced to thefe degrees 
of guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for friendfhip> 
and unable to maintain any conftant or regular 
Gourfe of kindnefs. Happinefs may be deftoyed not 
only by union with the man who is apparently the 
flave of intereft, but with him whom a wild opinion 
of the dignity of perfeverance, in whatever caufe, 
difpofes to purfue every injury with unwearied and 
perpetual refentmentj with him whofe vanity In- 
clines him to confider every man as a rival in every 
pretenfion ; with him whofe airy negligence puts his 
friend's affairs or fecrets in continual hazard, and 
who thinks his forgetfulnefs of others excufed by his 
inattention to himfelfi and with him whofe incon- 
fiancy ranges without any fettled rule of choice 
through varieties of friendfhip, and who adopts and 
difmifles favourites by the fudden impulfc of caprice. 

Thus numerous are the dangers to which the Con- 
▼erfc of mankind expofes us, and which can be 

VoL.VII. P avoided 
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avoided only by prudent diftnift. F^^ • — icfivciltf ^ 
remeitibcring this falutary maxim learns taAfm 
withhold his fdndnefs from fair appearanccsa ^ 
have reafon to pay fome honours to Bims of Frim^ 
who enabled him to become wife withooc the cdlrf 
experience. 



Numb. 176. Saturday, iVWwrArr aj, 1751. 

> liafifufptniert admnf. Boii 

On mc you turn the nofc— ^ 

THERE are many vexatious accidents and 
uneafy (ituations which raife little compafioo 
for the fuflferer, and which no man but thofe wbom 
they immediately diftrefs, can regard with feriouf- 
nefs. Petty mifchicfs, that have no influence OQ 
futurity, nor extend their effcfts to the reft of life, 
are always feen with a kind of malicious plrafure. 
A mifVake or embarraflTmcnt, which for the prefeot 
moment Blls the face with blufhes, and the miod 
with confufion, will have no other effeffc upon thofe 
who obfcrve it than that of convulfing them with 
irrefiftible laughter. Some circumftances of mifery 
are fo powerfully ridiculous, that neither kindnefi 
nor duty can wichftand them \ they bear down love, 
intercll, and reverence, and force the friend, the de- 
pendent, or the child, to give way to inllancancous 
motions of merriment. 

Among the principal of comick calamities, may 
be reckoned the pain which an author^ not yet 
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har<den(d into infennbilicy, feels at the onfet of a fu« 
rious critickj whofe age^ rank, or fortune, gives him 
confidence to fpeak without referve j who heaps one 
objc&ion upon another, arid obtrudes his remarks, 
and enforces his corrections without tendernefs or 
awe. 

The author^ full of the importance of his workj^ 
and anxious for the juftification of every fyllable> 
ftarts and kindles at the (lighted attack i the critick, 
eager to cftablilh his fuperiority, triumphing in 
every difcovery of failure, and zealous to imprefs the 
cogency of his arguments, purfues him from line to 
line without ccflation or remorfe. The critick, who 
hazards little, proceeds with vehemence, impetuo- 
ficyi and fearleflhefs ; the author^ whofe quiet ahd 
fame, and life and immortality, are involved in the 
controverfy, tries every art of fubterfuge and de^ 
fence; maintains modeftly what he refolves never tp 
yields and yields unwillingly what cannot be main* 
tained. Thjc critick's purpofc is to conquer, the 
author only hopes to efcape; the critick therefore 
knits his brow, and raifes his vpice, and rejoices 
whenever he perceives any tokens of pain excited by 
the preflure of his affertions, or the point of his far- 
cafms. The author, whofe endeavour is at once to 
niollify and elude his pcrfecutor, compofes his features 
and fo&enihis accent, breaks the force of affault by ^ 
retreat^ and rather fteps afide than flies or advances. 

As it very fcldom happens that the rage of extem- 
porary criticifm inflidts fatal or lading wounds, | 
know not that the laws of benevolence entitle this 
dtftreis to much fympathy. The divcrfion of bait- 
ing an author has the /an^ion of all ages and nations^ 

p a ^xA 
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and is more lawful than the fport of teizing other 
animals, becaufe, for the moft part, he comes vo- 
luntarily to the (lake, furni(hed, as he imagines, by 
the patron powers of literature, with reliftlcG 
weapons^ and impenetrable armour, with the mail 
of the boar of Erymanib, and the paws of the lioa of 
Nemea. 

But the works of genius are fometimcs produced 
by other motives than vanity; and he whom necef- 
fity or duty enforces to write, is not always fo well 
fatisficd with himfelf, as not to be difcouragcd by 
cenforious impudence. It may therefore be ncceflary 
to confider how they whom publication lays open to 
the infults of fuch as their obfcurity fecures againft 
reprifals, may extricate themfelves from tinexpedcd 
encounters. 

P'iJai a man of confiderable (kill in the politicks 
of literature, directs his pupil wholly to abandon his 
defence, and even when he can irrefragably refute 
all objections, to fuffer tamely the exultations of his 
anti^onill. 

This rule may perhaps be juft, when advice is 
a(ked, and fcvcrity folicited, becaufe no man tells 
his opinion lb freely as when he imagines it received 
with implicit veneration ; and criticks ought never 
to be confulied, but while errors may vet be rcclitied 
or infipidity lupprelTed. But when the book has 
once been difiniired into the world, and can be no 
more retouched, I know not whether a very different 
conduft (hould not be prefcribed, and whcrher firm- 
nels and fpirit may not fumetimes be of ule to over* 
pttirer arrogance and repel brutality. Softnets, dif« 
fidence, and moderation, will often be mi(baken for 
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imbecility and dcjeaion ; they lure cowardice to the 
attack by the hopes of eafy viftory, and it will foon 
be found that he whom every man thinks he can 
conquer, fhall never be at peace. 

The anirpadverfions of criticks are commonly 
fuch as may cafily provoke the fedatcft writer to fome 
quicknefs of refehtment ^nd afperity of reply. A 
man who by long' confideration has familiarifed a 
fubj^dt to his own mind, carefully furveyed theferies 
of his thoughts, and planned all the parts of his 
compofition into a regular dependance on each other, 
will often ftart at the finiftrous interpretations, or 
abfurd remarks of hafte and ignorance, and wonder 
by what infatuation they have been led away from 
the obvious fcnfe, wd upon what peculiar prin- 
^ples of judgment they decide againft him. 

The eye of the intelleft, like that of the body, is 
not equally perfeft in all, nor equally adapted in any 
to all objcfts i the end of criticifm is to fupply its 
defe£b ; rules are the inftruments of mental vifiori^ 
which may indeed aflift our faculties when properly 
ufed, but produce confufion and obfcurityby un- 
ikilful application. 

Some feem always tq read with the micfofcope 
of criticifm, and employ their whole attention upon 
minute elegance, or faults fcarcely vifible ta com- 
mon obfervation. The diflbnance of a fyUable, the 
recurrence of the fame found, the repetition of a 
particle, the fmalleft deviation from propriety, the 
Qighteft defeft in conftruftion or arrangement, fwell 
before their eyes into enormities. As they difccrn 
with great exaftnefs, they comprehend but a narrow 
^pnipaf$, and know nothing of the juftnefs of the 
? 3 dcfigjiv 
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dcHgn, the general fpirit of the pcnonnioce^ the 
artifice of conneftion, or the harmony of the pami 
they never conceive how fmall a pioportioa tliac 
which they are bufy in contemplating bears to the 
whole, or how the petty inaccuracies with whid 
they are offended, are abforbed and loft in genen) 
excellence. 

Others are furniflicd by criticifm with a teldHoopc. 
They fee with great clearnefs whatever is too rdnoce 
to be difcovered by the reft of mankind, but are 
totally blind to all that lies immediately before them. 
They difcovcr in every pafiage fome fecret meaning, 
fome remote allulion, fome artful allegory, or fome 
occult imitation which no othei* reader ever fuf* 
pe&ed ; but they have no perception of the cogency 
jo( arguments, the force of pathetick fentiments, the 
.various colours of didtion, or the flowery embellilh- 
ments of fancy; of all that engages the attention of 
others, they are totally infcnfible, while they pry into 
worlds of conjedture, and amufc themfclves with 
phantoms in the clouds* 

In criticifm, as in every other art, we fail fonce- 
.times by our weakoefs, but more frequently by our 
fault. We are fometimcs bewildered by ignorance, 
and fomctimes by prejudice, but we fcldom deviate 
far from the right, but when we deliver ourfelves up 
to the direction of vanity* 
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Numb. 177, Tuesday, November 26^ 1751- 

Tmrfe efi di fie ties babert nugns. MarTv 

Thofe things which now feem frivolous and flight. 

Will be of ferious ^onfequence to you, 

When they have made you once ridiculous. Rqscommoh* 

To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

WHEN I was, ^t the ufual time^^ about to 
enter upon the profeflion to which my friends 
ha4 deftined me, being fummoned, by the death of 
my father, into the country, I found niyfelf maftcr 
of an unexpedled fum of money, aAd of an eftate^ 
which though not large^^ w^s, in nny opiniop, fuf- 
iicient to fupport me in a condition far preferable to 
the fatigue^ dependance, and uncertainty of any gain^ 
ful occupation. I therefore refolyed to devote the 
reft of my lif^ wholly to curiofityj^ and without any 
confinement of my excurHons, or termination of my 
viewsj to wander over the boundlefs regiops of 
general knowledge* 

This fcheme of life feemed pregnant with inex- 
bauftiMe variety, and therefore I could not forbear 
to congratulate myfclf upon the wifdom of my choice. 
I furnifhed a large room with all conveniencies for 
(hidy i collefted books of every kind i quitted every 
icience at the firft perception of difguft j returned 
XQ it ^ain mi foon as my former wdour happened to 
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revives and having no rival to dcprttt(fnt fay com* 
parifon^ nor any critick to alarm me with objcc* 
tions, I fppnt day ^ftpr day in prpfound tranquillitfi 
with only fo much complacence in my own improfe- 
iTiencs^ as ferved to excjte and animate my appli- 
cation. 

Thus I lived for fome years with complete ic- 
quiefccncc in my own plan of conduA^ rifing early 
to read, and dividing the latter part of the da^be- 
tween economy, exercife, and reflexion. But in 
time, I began to find my mind contra^tci) and 
ftiffcned by foUtudc. My eafe and elegance were 
fenfibly impaired; I was no longer able to accom* 
modatc myltlt with rcadinefs to the accidental cur- 
rent of converfationi my notions grew particular and 
paradoxical, and my phrafeology formal and un* 
faftiionablc; I fpoke, on common occafions, the 
language of books. My quickncfs of apprehcnfion, 
and celerity of reply, had entirely dcfcrtcd me: 
^vhen I delivered my opinion, or detailed my know- 
ledge, 1 was bewildered by an unfeaibnable interro- 
gator)', difconcertcd by any flight oppofition, and 
overwhelmed and loft in dt-jcftion, when the fmalleft 
advantage was gaincvl againlt iiic in difpute. I be- 
came dccifivc and dogmatical, impatient of contra* 
dii^tion, perpetually jealous of my character, in- 
lolent to fuch as acknowledged my fuperiority, and 
fiillen and malignant to all who rcfufcd to receive my 
dlLlalcs, 

This I foon difcovered to be one of ihofe intel- 
lectual difcafcs which a wife man Ihould make hafte 
10 cure, I therefore rclolvcd for a time to fliut my 

books. 
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booksj^Bc«Hfn again the art of convcrfation ; to 
dcfccaf7and dear my mind by bri(kcr motions, and 
Ibronger impulfes ; and to unite myfelf once more to 
llic living generation. 

" For this purpofe I hafted td Londottj and en^ 
Seated one of my academical acquaintances, to in-« 
troduce me into fome of the little focieties of litera- 
tm% which are formed in taverns and cofire-houfes. 
He 4ks pleafed with an opportunity of (hewing mc 
CO bis friends, and foon obtained me admifiion 
among a (eleft company of curious men, who met 
once a week to exhilarate their (budies, and compare 
their acquiGtions. 

The eldeft and moft venerable of this focietf 
was Uirfutus^ who, after the firft civilities of my 
reception, found means to introduce the mentioa 
of hi$ favourite ftudies, by a fevere ccnfure of 
tbofc whq want the due regard for their native 
country. He infqrmed me, that he had early 
withdraw^ his attention from foreign trifles, and 
that fince he begua to addid his mind to ferious ' 
and manly ftudies, he had very carefully amafled 
l^\ the Englijb books that y^ere printed in the black 
charaf^er. This fearch he had purlued fo dili- 
gently, that he was able to (hew the deficiencies of 
the beft catalogues. H^ had long Gnce completed 
his Caxton, had three (heets of Trevcris unknowa 
to the antiquaries, and wanted to a perfed Pynfm 
but two volumes^ of which one was promifed him 
as a legacy by its prefent pofleflbr, and the other 
he was rc(blved to buy, at whatever price, whea 
^i/jHilius*% library (hould be fold. Hirfutus hi^ 
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no other reafon for the valuii _ »^_- *W **^ 
than that it was printed in d RmsmT^mftMkk 
letter* nor any ideas but fuch as his favourite voli 
had fupplied -, when he was ferious^ he ezpadated 
the narratives of y§h£B de Trevifs^ and when he 1 
inerryj regaled us with a quotation from the Sb^^ 
FoUs. 

While I was liftening to this hoary ftudem^ ^- 
rattis entered in a hurry, and informed us wiA the 
abruptnefs of extafy* that his fet of halfpence wti 
now complete ; he had juft received in a handful of 
change, the piece that he had fo long been feekiog, 
and could now defy mankind to outgo his coUettioa 
of EngUfi copper. 

Cbartopbylax then obferved how fatally human fa* 
gacity was fometimes baffled, and how often the moft 
valuable difcoveries are made by chance. He had 
employed himfclf and his emiflfaries feven years at 
great expcncc, to pcrfcft his fcries of Gaztiies, but 
had long wanted a (ingle paper, which, when be 
defpaircd of obtaining it, was fent him wrapped round 
a parcel of tobacco. 

CaniiUnus turned all his thoughts upon old ballads, 
for he confidercd them as the genuine records of the 
nuional tafte. He offered to (hew me a copy of 
^he Children in the IP'ccd^ which he firmly believed 
to be of the firft edition, and by the help of which, 
the text might be freed from feveral corruptions, if 
this age of barbarity had any claim to fuch favoun 
from him. 

Many were admitted into this fociety as inferior 
members, bccaufe they had coUefted old prints and 

negleAed 
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negleded p^kj^^l^ts, or polTefled fome fragment of 
antiquity, as the feal of an anticnt corporation, the 
charter of a religious houfe^ the genealogy of a 
family cxtinft, or a letter written in the reign of 
Elizabeth. *^ 

Every one of thcfe virtuofos looked on all his 
^ociates as wretches of depraved tafte and narrow 
nock|ns. Their converfation was, therefore, fretful 
and wafpifh, their behaviour brutal, their merriment 
bluntly farcaftick, and their ferioufnefs gloomy and 
fufpicious. They were totally ignorant of all that 
pafles, or has lately pafled in the world ; Enable to 
difcufs any queftion of religious, political, or mili- 
tary knowledge j equally ftrangers to fcience and po- 
Jiter learningi and without any wifh to improve their 
minds, or any other pleafure than that of difplaying 
rarities, of which they would not fuffer others to 
make the proper ufe. ^ 

HirfuiHs gracioufly informed me, that the num- 
ber of their fociety was limited, but that I might 
fometimes attend as an auditor. I was pleafed to 
find myfelf in no danger of an honour, which I 
could not have willingly accepted, nor gracefully 
refufed, and left them without any intention of re- 
turning, for I foon found, that the fuppreflion of 
thofe habits with which I was vitiated, required af- 
ibciation with men very different from this folemn 
race. 

I am, SI R, &c. 

VIVACULUS. 
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It is natural to feel grief or indigna^yi^ when aoj 
thing neceflaryor ufefol is wanu>nl7 tiifted, or oe* 
gligently deftroyed s and therefore my correfpondeoi 
cannot be blamed for looking with uneafinefs on tbe 
wafte of life. LeiAl# and curioficy might foon nuke 
great advances in ufcful knowledge were they not 
diverted by minute emulation and laborious trifles. 
It may> however^ fomewhat mollify his anger to rt* 
tlc&f that perhaps none of the aflembly which he 
defcribesj was capable of any nobler employment 
and that he who does his bed, however little, is al« 
ways to b: diftinguilhed from him who does nothing. 
Whatever bufies the mind without corrupting ii^ 
has at leaft this ufe, that it rcfcues the day from 
idlenefsj and he that is never idle will not often bf 
yiciouf. 
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Numb. 178. Saturday, November 30, 1751. 

Pmrs/amtatis viUe fnaria fmitm 8 £ s i € 1 « 

To yield to remedies is half the cnrc, 

pTTTHAGORAS is reported to have required from 
thofe whom be infltnifted in philofophy a proba* 
tionary filcncc q£ five years. Whether this prohibi- 
tion of Ipeech extended to all the parts of tflR time^ 
as feems generally to be fuppofed^ or was to be ob« 
ferved only in the fchool or in the prefcndt of their 
mafter^ as is more probable, it was fufficient to dif-- 
cover the pupil's difpofition ; to try whether he was 
willing to pay the price of learning, or whethft he 
was one of thofe whofe ardour was rather violent than 
lafting, and who expe6ked to grow wife on other 
terms than thofe of patience and obedience. 

Many of the bleflings univerfally defired, are very 
frequently wanted, becaufe moft men, when they 
fiiould labour, content themfelves to complain, and 
rather linger in a date in which they cannot be at red, 
than improve their condition by vigour and rcfolu- 
tion. 

Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoy- 
ment by immoveable boundaries, and has fet different 
gratifications at fuch a diftance from each other, that 
no art or power can bring them together. This great 
law it is the bufinefs of every rational being to un- 
derftand, that life may not pafs away in an attempt 
to make contradidions confiltent, to combine oppo- 
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fice qualities, and to unite things whick the natureof 
their being muft always keep afunder. 

Of two objeAs tempting at a diftance on contrary 
fides, it is impoflible to appr9ach one |^uc by rcce&g 
from the other;* by lon^ deliberation and dilacoij 
projects, they may be both loft» but can never be 
both gained. It is, therefore, neceflary to compsc 
them, and when we have determined the preferenot, 
to withAaw our eyes and our thoughts at once froon 
that which reafon direfts us fD rejed. This ia toon 
neceflary, if that which we are jbrfaking has the 
power ^ delighting the fcnfes, .OT- firing the fancy. 
He that once turns afide to the allurements of uo* 
lawful jNeafure, can have no feci||rity that he flull 
ever regain the paths of virtue. 

The philofophick goddefs of Sietbiui, having re* 
Iate(j^ the (lory of Orpheus, who, when he had reco* 
vered his wife from the dominions of deaths loft her 
again by looking back upon her in the confines of 
light, concludes with a very elegant and forcible ap- 
plication, pyboever you are that endeavour ic eUvate 
your minds to the illuminations of Heaven, conjider your- 
fehes as reprejented in thisfakle \ for be tbai is cneefo 
far overcome as to turn hack his eyes totoards the infer- 
nal caverns, lojes at the firft fight all that tnfiueuu 
which at trailed him on high. 

Vos hxc fabula refpicit, 
Q^iicunque in fuperum diem 
Mcntem ducere quaeritis. 
Nam qui Tartar eum in fpccus 
Vidus lumina flexerit, 
Qtiidquid praecipuum trlhit^ 
PerJity dum vidct inferos. 

It 
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It may be -obferved in general, that the future is 
purchafed by the prefent. It is not poflible to fecurc 
diftant or permanent happinefs but by the forbearance 
ef ibme immediate giatiflcation. This is fo evi« 
deiitly true with regard to the whole of our exiftencei 
that all the precepts of theology have no other ten- 
dency than to enforce a life of faith ; a life regulated 
not by our fenfes but our belief; a life in which 
pleafbres are to be refufcd for ftar of invflible pu- 
nilhments, and calamlBes fometimes to be fought, 
and always en^lred, in hope of rewards that fliall be 
iibtained in anOT^r ftate. '• 

Even if we take into our view only that particle of 
our duration whi^ is terminated by the g/V^» it will 
be found that we cannot enjoy one part of life be«^ 
yond the common limitations of pleafure, but by an- 
ticipating fome of the fatisfaftion which ihould^rxhi- 
larate the following years. The heat of youth may 
Qiread happinefs into wild luxuriance, but the radical 
vigour requifite to make it perennial is exhaufted^ 
and all that can be hoped afterwards is languor and 
fterility. 

The reigning error of mankind is, that we are not 
content with the conditions on which the goods of 
life are granted. No man is infenfible of the value 
of knowledge, the advantages of Health, or the con* 
venience of plenty, but every day (hews us thofe on 
whom the conviction is without effeft. 

Knowledge is praifed and defired by multitudes 
whom her charms could never roufe from the couch 
of Oodi ; whom the fainteft invitation of pleafqre 
draws away from their ftudies ; to whom any other 
mediodofi»eartng out the day is mo&| eligible than 
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the ufe of books, and who are more cafily engigrJ 
by any converfaiton, than fuch as may redify ihrir 
notions or enlarge their comprehcnGon. 

Every man that has felt pa^ knows how link all 
other comforts can gladdfcn him to whom health is 
denied. Yet who is there does not fometimes hazarl 
it for the enjoyment of an hour? All aflemblicsof 
jollity, all places of publick entertainment, exhibit 
examples of (Irength wafting in riot, and beauir 
withering in irregularity ; nor is it eafy to enter t 
houfe in which part of the family is^ot groaning ia 
repentance of pad intemperance, wM pare admitting 
difeafe by negligence, or foliciting it by luxury. 

There is no pleafurc which meiit)f every age ztA 
feft have more generally agreed to mention with con- 
tempt, than the gratifications of the palate ; an enter- 
tainment fo far removed from intellectual happincU 
that fcarcely the moll fliamelcfs of the fenfual herd 
have dared to defend it : yet even to this, the lo^-ei: 
of our delights, to this, though neither quick r.or 
larting, is health with all its activity and fprightlinei's 
daily facrificed ; and for this are half the miferiesc»i« 
durcd which urge impatience to call on death. 

The whole world is put in motion by the wi(h for 
riches, and the dread of poverty. Who, then, would 
not imagine that fuch conducl as will inevitably dc- 
(Iroy what all are thus labouring to acquire, mull 
gL-nerally be avoided ? That he who fpends more 
than he receivt*s, mull in time become indigent, can- 
fiot be doubted j but how evident foever this conl'e- 
quence may appear, ihe fpendthrift moves in the whirl 
of pleafurc with too much rapidity to keep it before 
hi& cyesj and^ in the intoxication of gaiety, grows 

e\*er7 
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5vcry day poorer without any fuch fenfe of approach- 
^g ruin as is fuffici^nt to wake him into caution. 

Many complaints are made of the mifery of life ; 
ind indeed it muft be confcflcd tjiat we are fubjeft to 
:alamities by which the good and bad, the diligent 
ind flothful, the vigilant and heedlefs, are equally 
iffli£tcd. But furely, though fome indulgence may 
X allowed to groans extorted by inevitable mifery^ 
no man has a right to repine at evils which, againft 
vraraing, againfl: experience, he deliberately and lei* 
furcly brings upon his own head j or to confider him- 
felf as debarred from happinefs by fuch obllacles as 
refolution may break, or dexterity may put aCde. 

Great numbers who quarrel with their condition, 
^ve wanted not the power but the will to obtain g 
|}cttcr ftatc. They have never contemplated the dif- 
ference between good and evil fufficicntly to quicken 
iverfion, or invigorate defu-e j they have indulged a 
flrowfy thoughtleffnefs or giddy levity ; have com- 
nitted the balance of choice to the management of *^ 
raprice ; and when they have long accuftomed therh^ 
felves to receive all that chance offered them, with- 
njt examination, lanicnt at laft that they find theoi^ 
fclvcs deceived. 
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Numb. 179. Tuesday, December ^^ 1751, 

PerpttM rifu fmlmomm ogit^infibiM. Jv?. 

1}em§eritm would feed his fplecn^ and (hake 

His fides and flioulders till he felt them ake. Diiau. I 

EVERT man, ftys fully ^ has two charadmi 
one which he partakes with aU mankind, and 
by which he is diftinguifhed from brute animals j 
another which difcriminates him from the reft of hit 
own fpeciesj and imprefles on him a manner and 
ccmper peculiar to himfelf ; this particular charadat 
if it be not repugnant to the laws of general bu* 
manity, it is always his bufinefs to cultivate and prt- 

Every hour furnifhes fomc confirmation of fxVy's 
precept. It feldom happens, that an aflembly of 
plcafurc is fo happily iclcclcd, but tliat fomc one finds 
admifllon, with whom the red are delcrvcdly offend- 
ed ; and it will appear, on a clofe infpciflion, chat 
fcarce any man becomes eminently dilagrecAblc but 
by a departure from his real chara»^ter, and an attempt 
at fomcthing for which nature or education have left 
him unqualified. 

Ignorance or dulncfs have indeed no power of 
affording delight, but they never give difguft except 
when they affiime the dignity of knowledge, or ape 
the Iprightlincfsof wit. Awkwardnefsand inelegance 
have none of thofe attradions by which cafe and po- 
litenefs take fpflcilion of the heart i but ridicule and 
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^?efiiure feldom rife againft th^nri, nnlcfs they appear 
allbciated with that confidence which belongs only 
to long acquaintance with the niodes of life, and to 
confcionfnefs of unfailing propriety of 'behaviour. 
l)cformity itfelf is regarded with tendernefs rather 
than averfion, when it does not attempt to deceive 
the fight by drefs and decoration, and to feize upon 
Rftitious claims the prerogatives of beauty. 

He that ftands to contemplate the crowds that fill 
the ftreets of a populous city, will fee many paffcn- 
gers whofc air and motion it will be difficult to be- 
hold without contempt and laughter ; but if he exa-* 
mines what are the appearances that thus powerfully 
txcitc his rifibility, he will find among them neither 
poverty nor difeafe, nor any involuntafy or painful 
dcfeft. The difpofition to derifion and infult is 
awakened by the foftnefs of foppery, the fwell of 
infolence, the livelinefs of levity, or the folemnitj^; 
of grandeur $ by the fprightly trip> the (lately ftalk| 
the formal ftrut, and the lofty mien j by geftures in- 
tended to catch the eye, and by looks elaborately 
formed as evidences d( importance. 

It has, I think, been fometimes urged In favour of 
aSedation, that it is only a miftake of the means to 
a good end, and that the intention with which it is 
praftifed is always to pleafe. If all attempts to in- , 
hovate the conftitutional or habitual chara6ter have 
really proceeded from publick fpirit and love of 
others, the world has hitherto been fufficiently un- 
grateful, fincc no return but fcorn has yet been made 
to the tnoft difficult of all enterprizes, a conteft with 
nature ; nor has any pity been fhown to the fatigues 

0^2 ♦ ^i 
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of labour which never fucceeded, and the uncafindi 
of Jifguife by which nothing was concealed. 

It feems therefore to be determined by the geD^ 
ral fuffrage of mankind, that he who decks himidf 
in adfcicicious qualities rather purpofes to coouDttl 
applaufe than impart pleafure ; and he is thereCoR 
treated as a man who by an unreafonable ambtooi '| 
ufurps the place in fociety to which he has no rigbc 
Fraifc is fcldom paid with willingnefs even to incon- 
teftible merit, and it can be no wonder that he wlio 
calls for it without defcrt is repulfed with univeriil 
indignation. 

AfFedbation naturally counterfeits thofe excellea- 
cies which are placed at the greatcft diftance from 
poflibility of attainment. We are confcious of our 
own defefts, and eagerly endeavour to fupply them 
by artificial excellence ; nor would fuch efforts be 
wholly without cxcufe, were they not often excited 
by ornamental trifles, which he, that thus anxioufljf 
(Iruggles for the reputation of poflcfling them* would 
not have been known to want, had not his induftry 
quickened obfervation. . 

Geld/: m us paflfed the firll part of his life in acade* 
mical privacy and rural retirement, without any other 
converfation than that of fcholars, grave, lludious, 
and abftracted as himfclf. He cultivated the mathe* 
matical fcicnces with indefatigable diligence, diico* 
vercd many ufeful theorems, difcufltd with great 
accuracy the refiftance of Huids, and though his 
priority was not generally acknowledged, was the 
iirft who fully explained all the pro}>crties of the 
catenarian curve. 

I -earning. 
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Learning, when it rifes to eminence, will be ob- 
[crvcd in time, whatever mifts may happen to fur- 
lound it. GelaftmuSy in his forty-ninth year, was 
liftinguifhed by thofe who have the rewards of know- 
ledge in their hands, and called out to difplay his 
icquifitions for the honour of his country, and add 
dignity by his prefcnce to philofophical aflemblies. 
As he did not fufpeft his unfitncfs for common af- 
fairs, he felt no reluftance to obey the invitation, 
and what he did not feel he had yet too much ho- 
ncfty to feign. He entered into the world as a larger 
and more populous college, where his performances 
would be more publick, and his renown farther ex- 
tended ; and imagined that he Ihould find his repu- 
tation univcrfally prevalent, and the influence of 
learning every where the fame. 

His merit introduced him to fplendid tables and 
elegant acquaintance; but he did not find himfelf 
always qualified to join in the converfation. He 
was diftrefled by civilities, which he knew not how 
to repay, and entangled in many ceremonial per- 
plexities, from which his books and diagrams could 
not extricate him. He was fometimes unluckily en- 
gaged in difputes with ladies, with whom algebraic 
axioms had no great weight, and faw many whofc 
favour and cfteem he could not but defire, to whom 
he was very little recommended by his theories of 
the tides, or his approximations to the quadrature 
^ the circle. 

Gelafimus did not want penetration to difcover, that 
[ID charno was more generally irrefiftible than that of 
•afy facetioufncfs and flowing hilarity. He faw that 
iivcrfion was more frequently welcome tVv^xv \vc\>^xQfcN^- 

0^3 ^ \^^^^-> 
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ment^ that authority and ferioufncf^ were rather feaicd 
than loved^ and that the grave fcholar was a kindof 
imperious ally^ hafttly difmifTed when hv$ affilbuice 
was no longer necefiary. lie came to a fudden it* 
Iblution of throwing off thofe cumbrous ornvaeoti 
of learning, which hindered his receptioHt and com* 
menced a man of wit and jocularity. Utterly uo* 
acquainted with every topick of merrimentt igno* 
rant of the modes and follies, the vices and vinues 
of mankind, and unfurnilhed with any ideas but 
fuch as Pappus and Archimedes had given him, he 
began to filence all enquiries with a jeft inftead oC 
a Solution, extended his face with a grin, which h6 
miftook for a fmile, and in the place of a fcicndfick 
difcourfe, retailed in a new language, formed be- 
tween the college and the tavern^ the intelligence of 
the news-paper. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity; and» 

therefore, whatever he faid or heard, he was careful 

not to fail in that great duty of a wit. If he alkcd 

rir lold the hour of the day, if he complained of 

h^at or cold, ftirrcd the fire, or filled a glaU, re- 

nmvcil his chair, or I'nuiTed a candle, he always 

tound fo:re occafion (o laugh. The jeft was indeed 

a fcLiet to all but himfclf ^ but habitual confidence 

in his own difcernment, hindered him from fufpeA* 

ing any weakness or miftakc. He wondered that 

his wit was fo little underilood, but expedled that 

his audience would comprehend it by degrees, and 

ed all his life to fliow by grofs buftbonery^ 

little the llrongcll faculties can perform be* 

the limits of their own provincet 
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Numb. i8o. SatuRPAY, TJecemher 7, ly^i, 

T«Jr %%^i(i ffofoq iffSti furn}> i* E^txiffey iWoy 

Iltf TO xirov {V'<^''» 'c? '''^'^C '** fAovahf* AuTOME^ONt 

On lifC} on morals, be thy thoughts emplpy'd \ 
Leave fp the fchools their atoms and their void* 

IT is fomcwherc related by Le Clerc, that a wealthy 
trader of good underftanding, having the com-r 
pion ambition to breed his fon a fcholar, carried 
hiiii to an univerfity, refolying to ufe his own judg- 
ment in the choice of a tutor. He had been taught, 
by whatever intelligence, the nearefl: way to the 
heart of an academick, and at his arrival enter- 
tained all who came about him with fuch profufion', 
that the prgfcffors were lured by tjie fmell of his 
table from their books, and flocked round him with 
all the cringes of awkward complaifance. This 
eagernels anfwered the merchant*s purpofe : he glut-- 
ted them with delicacies^ and foftened them witf\ 
careiTes, till he prevailed upon one after another 
to open his bofom, and make a difcovery of his 
competitions, jealoulies, and refentments. Hav- 
ing thus learned each man's charader, partly fron) 
bimfelf, and partly frorp his.acquainraiiccs^ he re-- 
folved to find fome other education for his fon, 
«nd went away convinced, that a fcholaftitk life 
has no other tendency th;^n to vitiate^ the morals, 
4h^ contract the underftanding : Nor would he af* 
4b'war^ hear with patience the pr^ifcj of the an- 
0^4 ^ ^AV^ 
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cient authors, being perfuaded that fcholars of iB 
ages mufl: have been the fame, and that XcM^km 
and Cicero were profcffors of fomc former unifo* 
fity, and therefore mean and felBfh, ignoranC and 
fervile, like thofe whom he had lately viliccd aad 
forfaken. 

Envy, curiofity, and a fenfe of the imperfedioi 
of our prefent ftate, incline us to cftimate the ad* 
vantages which are in the poflfeiTion of others abote 
their real value. Every one muft have remarked, 
what powers and prerogatives the vulgar imagine 
to be conferred by learning. A man of fciencc is 
cxpedted to excel the unlettered and unenlightened 
f:ven on occafions where literature is of no ufe, and 
among weak minds, lofes part of his reverence, by 
difcovering no fuperiority in thofe parts of life, io 
which all are unavoidably equals as when a mo* 
rurch makes a progrcfs to the remoter provinces, 
the rufticks arc laid fomctimes to wonder that they 
"ir.ci him of the fame fizc with themfelves. 

Thcfc demands of prejudice and folly can never 
be fatisfied ; and therefore many of the imputations 
which learning fufFers from difappointed ignorance, 
arc without reproach. But there are fome failures 
to which men of ftudy are peculiarly expofed. Every 
condition has its difadvantages. The circle of know- 
ledge is too wide for the moll aftive and diligent 
Intellect, and while fcience is purfued, other accom- 
pliftiments are negleded ; as a fmall garrifon muft 
\i T one part of an extenfive fortrcfs naked, when 
arm calls them to another. 

"""he learned, however, might generally fupport 
r dignity with more fucccf:>, if they fuBercd not 
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thcmfclves to be mined by the defires of fuperfluous 
attainments. Raphael, in return to Adam's enquiries 
into the courfes of the ftars and the revolutions of 
heaven, counfels him to withdraw his mind from idle 
fpeculations, and employ his faculties upon nearer 
and more interefting objefts, the furvey of his own 
life^ the fubjedion of his pafllons, the knowledge 
of duties which muft daily be performed, and the 
dete6Hon of dangers which muft daily be incurred*- 

This angelick counfcl every man of letters fhould 
always have before him. He that devotes himfclf 
to retired ftudy, naturally finks from omiffion to 
forgetfulnefs of focial duties ; he muft be therefore 
ibmetimes awakened, and recalled to the general 
condition of mankind. 

I am far from any intention to limit curiofity, or 
confine the labours of learning to arts of immediate 
and neceflary ufe. It is only from the various effays, 
of experimental induftry, and the vague excurfiond 
of minds fent out upon difcovery, that any advance- 
Aient of knowledge can be expeded, and though 
many muft be difappointed in their labours, yet they 
are not to be charged with having fpent their time 
in vain ; their example contributed to infpire emu- 
lation, and their mifcarriages taught others the way 
to fucccfs. 

But the diftant hope of being one day ufeful oH 
eminent, ought not to miflead us too far from that 
ftudy, which is equally requifite to the great and 
mean, to the celebrated and obfcure; the art of 
moderating the defires, of repreflfing the appetites ; 
and of conciliating or retaining the favour of man* 
kind. 
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No man can imagine the courfe of his own life, 
or the conduct of the world around him^ unworthf 
his attention $ yet among the fons of learning nuor 
feem to have thought of every thing rather than of 
themfelves, and to have obferved every thing hoc 
what paflfes before their eyes : Many who toil through 
die intricacy of complicated fyftems, are infuperabiy 
cmbarrafled with the lead perplexity in common af- 
fairs $ many who compare the adions, and afccnaia 
the cbaraders of ancient heroes, let their own days 
glide away without examination, and fuSer vicious 
habits to encroach upon their minds without refill* 

^ jmce or detcftion. 

The moft frequent reproach of the fcholaftick 
race is the want of forticude, not martial but phi- 
lofophick. Men bred in ihades and filence, taught 
to imiuurc themfelves at funfet, and accuilomcd ca 
no other weapon than fyllogifm, may be allowed to 
feel terror at p^rfonal danger, and to be dii'con- 
ccrted by tumult and alarm. But why ihould he 
whofe life is fpent in contemplation, and whole 
biiflnefs is only to difcover truth, be unable to rec- 
tiiy the fallacies of imagination, or contend fuc- 
cefbfully againft prejudice, and pafTion? To wha: 
end has he read and meditated, if he gives up uh 
undorllanding to falfe appearances, and fuilers !nm* 
^If XQ be cnQaved by fear of evils to which only 

..>4Ufy qr vanity can expofe him, or elated by advan-i 
a^g$i<o which, as they are equally conferred upon 
the good and bad, no real dignity is annexed. 

Such, however, is tlieftate of the world, that the 
moft obfcquious of the (laves of pride, the nwA rap- 
turous of Lbr gazers upon wealth, the moll o£ciuu« 
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jf the whifpcrers pf grcatncfs, are coUefted from fc- 
ipinaries appropriated to the ftudy of wifdom and of 
irirtue^ where it was intended that appetite ihould 
[earn to be content with little^ and that hope fhoul4 
afpire only to honours which no h^man power caa 
give or take away. 

The ftudent, when he comes forth into th# worlds 
inftead of congratulating himfelf upon his exemption 
from the errors of thofe whofe opinions have been 
(xmed by accident or cuftom, and who live without 
any certain principles of condu£l:^ W commonly in 
hade to mingle with the multitude, and (hew hk 
^ightlinefs and dufbility by tin expeditious com-* 
pliance with f^ions or vices. The firft fmile of s^ 
man» whofe fortune gives him power to reward his 
dependants^ commonly enchants him beyond r.efift-f 
ance j the glare of equipage, the fwects of luxury, 
|he liberality of general promifes, the foftnefs of ha- 
bitual affability, fill his imaginati^li^; and he foon 
ccafes to have any other wifh than to te well received, 
pr any meafure of right and wrong but the opinion 
of his patron. "ifeV 

A man flattered and obeyed, learns to exaft groffer 
adulation, and enjoin lower fubmifllon. Neither, 
our virtues nor vices are all our own. If theM 
were no cowardice, there would be little infolenAj^ 
pride cannot rife to any great degree, but by the 
concurrence of blandifhment or the fuffcrancc M( 
tamenefs. The wretch who would (brink and crouch 
before one that ihould dart his eyes upon hiiiT with 
the fpirit of natural equality, becomes caprii^us 
and tyrannical when he fees himfelf approachot with 
6 ^ ^fsm^- 
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a downcaft look, and hears the foft addrefs of ant 
and fcrvility. To thofe who are willing to purcbafe 
favour by cringes and compliance, is to be imputed 
the haughtineft that leaves nothing to. be hoped hj 
firmnefs and integrity. 

If, inftead of wandering after the meteors of phi- 
Tofoph/, which fill the world with fplendour for a 
while, and then fink and are forgotten, the candi* 
dates of learning fixed their eyes upon the perma- 
nent luftrc of moral and religious truth, they would 
find a more certain direftion to happinefs. A litdc 
plaufibility of difcourfe, and acquaintance with un- 
neceflary fpeculations, is dearly purchafed, when it 
excludes thofe inftruAions which fortify the heart 
with refolutionj and exalt the fpirit to independ^ 
cnce. 
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Numb. i8i. Tuesday, December lo, 1751. 

Ntujiuitum duhia fpe pendulus hora, Ho». 

Nor let me float in fortune's pow'r. 

Dependant on the future hour, Francis. 

* 

^0 the RAMBLER. 

S I R,» 

AS I have paffcd much of my life in difquiet 
and fufpcnce, and loft many opportunities of 
^vantage by a paflion which I have rcafon to believe 
prevalent in different degrees over a great part of 
mankind, I cannot but think myfelf well qualified to 
warn thofc who are yet uncaptivated, of the danger 
which they incur by placing themfelves within its 
influence. 

I ferved an apprenticelhip to a linen-draper, with 
uncommon reputation for diligence and fidelity 9 and 
at the age of three and twenty opened a fhop for my- 
felf with a large ftock, and fuch credit among all the 
merchants, who were acquainted with my matter, 
that I could command whatever was imported curious 
or valuable. For five years I proceeded with fuccefs 
proportionate to clofe application and untainted in- 
tegrity J was a daring bidder at every fale ; always 
paid my notes before they were duCi and advanced 
fo faft in commercial reputation, that I was pro- 
verbially marked out as the model of young traders, 
and every one expefted that a few years wouldmake 
me an alderman^ 



1 
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In this courfc of even profpcrity, I was one dif 
perfuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery. The foin 
was incondderable, part was to be repaid though for- 
tune might fail to favour mc, and thcsrfore my cfti- 
bliihed maxims of frugality did not reftrain me from 
fo trifling an experiment. The ticket lay almoftfor- 
jgotteci till the time at which every man*s face was to 
be determined i nor did the affair ejrjcn then feemof 
any importance, till I difcovered by the publick pa» 
pers that the number next to mine had conferred tke 
great prize. • 

My heart leaped at the thought of luch an ap- 
proach to fudden riches, which I confidered myfelf, 
however contrarily to the laws of compucation, 'm 
having mified by a fingle chance ; and I could not 
forbear to revolve the confequences which fuch a 
bounteous allotmenr would have produced, if it had 
happened to me. This dream of felicity, by degrees, 
took poflcflion of my imagination. The great de- 
light of my folitary hours was to purchafc an eftate, 
and form plantations with money which once might 
have been mine, and I never met my friends but I 
fpoiled all their merriment by perpetual complaints 
of my ill luck. 

At length another lottery was opened, and I had 
now fo heated my imagination with the profpeft of a 
prize, that I Ihould have preflTcd among the firft pur- 
chafers, had not my ardour been withheld by delibe- 
ration upon the probability of fuccefb from one ticket 
rather than another. I helitated long between even 

1 odd i confidered the fquare and cubick num- 

rough the lottery; examined all thofe to which 

I c had been hitherto acvtvcx^d \ axvd at laft 
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fixed upon one, which, by fome fecret relation to the 
events of n>y life, I thought predcftincd to make me 
happy. Delay in great affairs is often mifchievous ; 
the ticket was fold, and its pofTeflbr could not be 
found. 

I returned to my conjeftures, and after many arts 
of prognoftication, fixed upon another chance, but 
Widi left confidence. Never|did captive, heir, or 
lover, fctl fo Auch vexation from the flow pace of 
-cime, as I fuficred between the purchafe of my ticket 
and ^e d^^ibution of the prizes. I folaced my un^ 
-eafiocis as ^11 as I could^ by frequent contempla^ 
lions of approaching happinefs ; when th^ fun rofe I 
iknew it Would fet, and congratulated myfelf at night 
that I was fo much nearer to my wiflies. At lad the 
day came, my ticket appearedi and rewarded all 
my care and fagacity with a delpicable prize of fif^ 
|x>unds. 

My friends, who honefl;ly rejoiced upon my fuc- 
jccfs, were very coldly received ; I hid myfelf a fort- 
night in the country, that my chagrin might fvfne 
4tway without obfervation^ and then returning to my 
flu^, began to Tiften after another lottery. 

With the news of a lottery I was foon gratified^ 
and having now found the vanity of Conjedure and 
inefficacy of computation, I refolved to take the 
.prize by violence, and therefore bought forty ticketSj 
not omitting however to divide them between the 
even and odd numbers, that I might not mifs the 
lucky clafs. Many conclufions did I form, and many 
OLperiments did I try to determine from which of 
thofe tickets I might aiofl; reaibnably exped riches. 
JVXiJaft, beingwiabic to iatisfy myfelf i>y any modes 
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of reafoning, I wrote the numbers upon dice, andal* 
lotted five hours every day co the amufement of 
throwing them in a garret ; and examining cbe cveac 
by an exa£b regifter^ found on the evening before die 
lottery was drawn, that one of my numbers had bcea 
turned up five times more than any of the reft in three 
hundred and thirty thoufand throws. 

This experiment ¥i(s fallacious ; the iirft day pre- 
fented the hopeful ticket, a deteftiAe blank. The 
reft came out with diiFerent fortune, and in condu- 
fion I loft thirty pounds by this great adfpntu^. 

I had now wholly changed the caft of^y behaviour 
and the (?ondu£t of my life. The (hop was for the 
moft part abandoned to my fervants, and if I emeitd 
it, my thoughts were fo engrofled by my tickets, 
that I fcarcely heard or anfwered a queftion, but coo- 
(idered every cuftomer as an intruder upon my me- 
ditations, whom I was in hafte to difpatch. I miftook 
the price of my goods, committed blunders in my 
bills, forgot to file my receipts, and neglected to re- 
gtllate my books. My acquaintances by degrees be- 
gan to fall away j but I perceived the decline of my 
bufincfs with little emotion, becaufe whatever dch- 
cicnce there might be in my gains I expedled the 
next lottery to fupply. 

Mifcarriage naturally produces diffidence ; I be- 
gan now to feekaflfiftance againft ill luck, by an alli- 
ance with thofe that had been more fuccefsful. I en- 
quired diligently at what office any prize had been 
fold, that I might purchafe of a propitious vender ; 
folicited thofe who had been fortunate in former lot- 
terit CO partake with me in my new tickets ; and 
XT I met with one that had in any event of his 
5 \&^ 
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life been eminently profperous^ I invited him to take 
a larger {hare. I had, by this rule of conduft, fo dif- 
fufed my interellj that I had a fourth part of fifteen 
tickets^ an eighth of forty, and a fixteenth of ninety* 

I waited for the dccifion of my fate with my for- 
mer palpitations, and looked upon the buHncfs of my 
trade with the ufual negleA. The wheel at laft was 
turned, and its revolutions brought me a long fuc- 
tei&on of forrctfi^s and difapjftintments. I indeed 
often partook of a (mall prize, and the lofs of one day 
was generally balanced by the gain of the next ; but 
my drfirefi^et remained unfatisfied, and when one of 
my chances liad failed, all my expcffcati'bij was fuf- 
pended on thofc which remained yet undetermined* 
At laft a prize of five thoufand pounds was proclaim- 
ed ; I caught fire at the cry, and enquiring the num- 
ber, found it to be one of my own tickets, which I 
had divided among thofe on whofe luck I depended^ 
and of which I had retained only a fixteenth part. 

You will eafily judge with what deteftation of him- 
felf, a man thus intent upon gain refieded that he had 
fold a prize which was once in his poffefllon. It Was 
to no purpofe, that I reprefented to my mind the im- 
poflibility of recalling the paft, or the folly of con- 
demning an aft, which only its event, an event which 
no human intelligence could forefee, proved tq be 
wrong. The prize which, though put in my hands, 
had been fuflfered to flip from me, filled me with 
mnguilh, and knowing that complaint would only 
expofe me to ridicule, I gave my felf i^ filently to 
grieff and loft by degrees my appetite and my reft. 

My indifpofition foon became vifible> I wasvifited 
by my friends, and among them by EumaibeSy a cler- 

Vot. VII. R ^i^'wsL^ 
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gyman, whofe piety and learning gave him fuch i 
aicendant over m^j that I could not refufe to opea 
my heart. There zre, faid he, few minds fufficteod^ 
firm to be trufted in the hands of chance. Whoem 
finds himfelf inclined to anticipate futurity, and ex^ 
pofllbility to ceruinty, (hould avoid every kind of 
cafual adventure, fince his grief muft be always pro- 
portionate to his hopt. If ou have long wafted tfatt 
time, which, by a proper application, would have 
certainly, though moderately, increafed your fortune, 
in a laborious and anxious purfuit of a fpecies of gain, 
which no labour or anxiety, no art or eq>€dica^ can 
fecure or promote. You are now fretting away your 
life in repentance of an ad, againft which rcpemaooe 
Can give no caution, but to avoid the occafion of 
conunitting it. Roufe from this lazy dream of for* 
tuitous riches, which, if obtained, you could fcarcely 
have enjoyed, becaufe they could confer no confciouf* 
ncfs of defcrt; return to rational and manly induftry, 
and confider the mere gift of luck as below the care 
of a wife man. 
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Numb. 182. Saturday, December 14, i75i* 

Divis fuifiiri *vultp 
St cito 'vtdt fieri. Juvekal* 

The liift of wealth can nerer bear delay. 

IT has been obfcrvcd in a late paper, that we are 
unrcafonably defirous to feparate the goods of life 
from thofe evils which Providence has conneded with 
dienij and to catch advantages without paying the 
price at which they are offered us. Every man wi(hes 
to be rich, but very few have the powers neceffary to 
raifc a fudden fortune, either by new difcoveries, or 
by fuperiority of (kill, in any neceflary employment ; 
and among lower underftandings^ many want the 
finnnefs and induftry requifite to regular gain and 
gradual acquidtions. 

From the hope of enjoying affluence by methods 
more compendious than thofe of labour, and more 
generally pra&icable than thofe of genius, proceeds 
the common inclination to experiment and hazard, 
and that willingnefs to fnatch all opportunities of 
growing rich by chance, which, when it has once 
taken pofTeflion of the mind, is feldom driven out 
""cither by time or argument, but continues to wafle 
life in perpetual delufion, and generally ends in 
wretchedfjefs and want. 

T|ie folly of untimely exultation and vifionary pro- 
ijpcrky« is by no means peculiar to the purchafers of 

R, a <\0«.^\.\\ 
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tickets ; there are multitudes whofe life is noching 
but a continual lottery; who are always within a fiev 
months of plenty and happinefs, and how often Ib- 
ever they are mocked with blanks^ expe& a priic 
from the next adventure. 

Among the mod refolute and ardent of the voo- 
ties of chance^ may be numbered the mortals whcrfe 
hope is to raife themfelves by a wealthy match ; who 
lay out all their indu(b7 on the alliduities of court- 
ihip, and fleep and wake with no other ideas than of 
treats^ xompliments^ guardians, and rivals. 

One of the mod indefatigable of this clafs, is my 
old friend Lruiculus, whom I have never known for 
thirty years without fome matrimonial proje& of ad- 
vantage. Leviculus was bred under a merchant, 
and by the graces of his peribn, the fprightlinels of 
his prattle, and the ncatncfs of his drefs, fo much 
enamoured his mailer's fecond daughter, a girl of 
fixtecn, that fhe declared her refolution to have no 
other hutband. Her father, after having chidden 
her for undutifulnefs, confcnted to the match, not 
much to the fatisfaftion of Leviculus^ who was fuf- 
ficiently elated with his conquell to think himfcif en- 
titled to a larger fortune. He was, however, foon 
rid of his perplexity, for his miftrcfs died before their 
marriage. 

He was now fo well fatisficd with his own ac- 
complifliments, that he determined to commence 
fortune-hunter; and when his apprenticefhip ex- 
pired, inftead of beginning, as was expefted, to 

Jk the exchange with a face of importance, or 

] ing himfelf with thofc who were moft cmi- 

1 their knowledge of the ftocks, he at once 

6 iScam 
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threw off the folemnity of the counting-houfe^ 
equipped himfelf with a modifh wig, liftcned to 
wits in coffce-houfes, paffed his evenings behind 
the fccnes in the theatres, learned the names of 
beauties of quality, hummed the ltd ftanzas of fa- 
Ikionable fongs, talked with familiarity of highplay^ 
boafted of his atchievemcnts upon drawers and 
coachmenj was often brought to his lodgings at mid- 
night in a chair, told with negligence and jocularity 
of bilking a taylor, and now and then let fly a (hfew4 
jcft at a fober citizen. 

Thus furnifhed with irrefiftible artillery, he turned 
his batteries upon the female world, and in the firft 
warmth of felf-approbation, propofed no lefs than 
the poffeflion of riches and beauty united. He 
therefore paid his civilities to Flavilla^ the only 
daughter of a wealthy fliopkeeper, who not being 
accullomed to amorous blandilhments, or refpeftful 
addrefles, was delighted with the noyelty of love, 
and eafily fuffered him to condu6fc her to the play, 
and to meet her where (he vifited. Leviculus did 
not doilbt but her father, however offended by a 
clande(tine marriage, would foon be reconciled by 
the tears of his daughter, and the merit of his fon-in- 
law, and was in hafte to conclude the affair. But 
the lady liked better to be courted than married, 
and kept him three years in uncertainty and attend* 
ancc. At laft flic fell in love with a young enfign at 
a ball, and having danced with him all night, mar« 
ried him in the morning. 

Leviculusy to avoid the ridicule of his companions, 
took a journey to a fmall eftate in the country, 
where^ after his ufual enquiries concerning the 

R 3 iv-^tw;^ 
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I Ic then rcturficd to tr.',- town, and foon aucr hU 
arwvttl bccanir arcj.iain:cd with Latrme^ a lady dil- 
ti;i|Miif)icd by the cU'gary.c of her equipage, and the 
j'j/«jl4fiiy of her conduct. Her wealth was evident in 
l.ri in tf'fiificcncr, and her prudence in her economyi 
;iri! \\iVx*'UnK: LevituluSf who had fcarcely confidence 
to j<iIm \\ h'.r UvowT^ readily acquitted fortune of her 
f'irin'i (l( Iir^, whni he found himfelf diftinguiOied by 
hf I \v.;ii luLh marks of preference as a woman of 
5 modefty 
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vodcfly is allowc4 to give. He now grew bolderi 
mfnd ventured to breathe out his impatience before 
IfCr* She he^rd him without refenrment^ in time 
permitted him to hope for happinefs, and at laft fixed 
the nuptial day, without any diftruftful refcrve of 
pin-money, or fordid ftipulations for jointure, and 
Settlements. 

LtDtculm was triumphing on th^ eve of marriage, 
when he heard on the ftairs the voice of Latronia'% 
maid, whom frequent bribes had fecured in his fer^ 
vice* She ibon burft into his room, and told him 
that ihe could not fuSer him tp be longer deceived % 
that her miftrefs was now (pending the laft payment 
of her fortune, and was only fupported in her e3(- 
pence by the credit of his eftate. Leviculus ftiud^ 
dered to iiee hirqfelf fo near a precipice, and found 
that he was indebted for his efcape to the refentment 
of the maid, who, having affifted Laircnia to gain 
the conquefti quarrelled with her at lad abqut th? 
plunder, 

Leviculus was now hopelefs and difconfolate, till 
one Sunday he faw a Lady in the Mall, whojn her 
drefs declared a widow, and whom, by the jolting 
prance of her gait, and the broad refplendepce ot 
her countenance, he guefled to have lately buried 
ibme profperpus citizen. He followed her home, 
^d found her to be no lefs than the relid of Prune 
the grocer, who having no children, had bequeathed 
\o her all liis debts and dues, and his eftates real and 
perfona). No formality was necc0ary in addrelCn^ 
madam Prnne, and therefore Leviculus went next 
morning without an introduftor. His declaration 
wu received witl^ a loud laugh s ihc then collected 

R 4 her 
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her countenance, wondered at his impudence, alked 
if he knew to whom he was calking, then (hewed 
him the door, and again laughed to find him coo- 
fufcd. Leviculus difcovered that this coarfenefs w 
nothing more than the coquetry of Cambill^ and 
next day returned to the attack. He fbon grew 
familiar to her dialed, and jn a few weeks heard, 
without any emotion, hints of gay clothes with 
empty pockets; concurred in many fage remarks 00 
the regard due to the people of property \ and agreed 
With her in deceftation of the ladies at the other end 
of the town, who pinched their bellies to buy fine 
laces, and then pretended to laugh at the city. 

He fomctimes prcfumcd to mention marriage; 
but was always anfwered with a flap, a hoot, and a 
flounce. At laft he began to prefs her clofer, and 
thought himfelf more favourably received ; but 
going one morning, with a rcfolution to trifle no 
longer, he found her gone to church with a young 
journeyman from the neighbouring fliop, of whom 
flic had become enamoured at her window. 

In thcfe, and a thoufand intermediate adventures, 
has Leviculus fpcnt his tlirc, till he is now grown 
grey with age, fatigue, and difappointment. He 
begins at laft to find that fuccefs is not to be ex- 
pefted, and being unfit for any employment that 
might improve his fortune, and unfurniflied with 
any arts that might amufe his leifure, is condemned 
to wear out a taftelefs life in narratives which few 
will hear, and complaints which none will pity. 
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Numb. 183. TuESjy ay yDectmicr 17, I75i. 

HmUafida regm ficiis^ kmmi/fui fttejiat 

latpatwu cnfirtit eratm tJaVCAX^ 

No faith of partnerfhip dominion owns ; 
Still difcord hovers o'er divided thrones. 

THE hoftility perpetually cxcrcifcd between one 
man and another^ is caufed by the defire^cf 
many for that which only few can poflefs. Every 
man would be rich, powerful, and famous; yet fame, 
power, and riches, are only the names of relative 
conditions, which imply the obfcurity, dependance^ 
and poverty of greater numbers. 

This univerfal and inceflant competition, produces 
injury and malice by two motives, intereft, and 
envy ; the profpefl: of adding to our pofleffions whatv 

'. we can take from others, and the hope of alleviating 
the fenfe of our difparity by leflening others, though 
we gain nothing to ourfelves. 

Of thefe two malignant and deftruAive powers, 
it feems probable at the firft view, that intereft has 

«the ftrongeft and moft extenfive influence. It is 
eafy to conceive that opportunities to feize what has 
been long wanted, may excite defires almoft irrefift- 
iblc ; but furely the fame eagemefs cannot be kin:* 
died by an accidental power of deftroying that which 
gives happinefs to another. It muft be more 
jiatural to rob for gain^ than to ravage only for' 
imfcbicf. 
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Yet I am Inclined to believe^ that the great lav 
of mutual benevolence is oftener violated by envy 
than by intereft, and that moft of the mifery which 
the defamation of blamelefs aftions^ or die obftrvc- 
tion of honeft endeavours^ brings upon the work^ 
is infliftcd by men that propofe no advanug^ to 
themfrlves but the lktisfa£lion of poifoning the ban- 
quet which they cannot tafte^ and blafting the hanrcft 
which they have no right to reap. 

Interefl: can diffufe itfelf but to a narrow compafi. 
The number is never large of thofe who can hope !• 
fill the polls of degraded power, catch the frag- 
ments of i}iattered fortune, or fucceed to the honours 
of depreciated beauty. But the empire of envy has 
no limits, as it requires to its influence very little 
help from external circumftances. Envy may al<» 
ways be produced by idlenefs and pride, and in what 
place will they not be found ? 

Intereft requires fome qualities not univerfally be- 
ftowed. The ruin of another will produce no prone 
to him who has not difcernmcnt to mark his advan- 
tage, courage to fcize, and activity to purfue it| 
but the cold malignity of envy may be exerted in a 
torpid and quiefcent ftate, amidft the gloom of ftu* 
pidicy, in the coverts of cowardice. He that fails 
by the attacks of intereft, is torn by hungry tigers i 
he may dilcover and rcfift his enemies. He that 
pcrilhes in the ambulhes of envy, is deftroyed by 
unknown and invifible afiailants, and dies like a 
man fuflfocated by a poifonous vapour, without 
knowledge of his danger, or poflTibility of conteft. 

Intereft is fcklom purfued but at fome hazard. 
Hc'that hop e; to gain much, has commonly fome* 

thing 
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liiing to Ipfcj and when he ventures to attack Aipe** 
IJority, if h^ fails to conquer, is irrecoverably 
cruflied, But envy nr>ay ad without e^pcnce or 
danger. To fpread ftifpiciooj to invent ca^umoies, 
to propagate fcandal^ requires neitjier Ubour nor 
courage. It is eafy for the author of a lie, however 
malignant, to efcape detedioq, and infancy needf 
very little induftry to affift its circulation. 

Envy is almofl: the only vice which is praAicable 
at all tinnes, and in every place; the only paOioa 
which can never lie quiet for want of irritation: its 
efiefts therefore are every where difcoverahle, and 
its attempts always to be dreaded. 

It is impofllble to mention a name which any ad-r 
vantageous diftindion has made eminent, but ibma 
latent animofity will burft out. The wealthy traderj 
however he may abftraft himfelf from publick affairs, 
will never want thofe who hint, with Sbylock, tha; 
ihips are but boards. The beauty, adorned only 
with the unambitious graces of innocence aii4 
modefty, provokes, Whenever (he appears, a thou* 
fand murmurs of detraftion. The genius, even 
when he.^ndeavours only to entertain or initru&j 
yet fuffers perfecution from innumerable criticks, 
whofe acrimony is excited merely by the pain of 
feeing others pleafed, and of hearing applaufes which 
another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it fo familiar, that 
it efcapes our notice; nor do we often reded upon 
its turpitude or malignity, till we happen to feel itf 
influence. When he that has given no provocation 
to malice, but by attemptmg to excel /finds him* 
felf purfue4 by multitudes whom he never fawjiwitlt 

aU 
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all the implacability of perfonal rcfentmcnt ; whca 
he perceives clamour and malice let loofe upon him 
as a publick enemy, and incited by every ifaratagem 
of defamation i when he hears the misfortunes ofhis 
family, or the follies of his youth, expofed to the 
world; and every failure of conduft, or defeft of 
nature, aggravated and ridiculed; he then learns to 
abhor thofe artifices at which he only laughed before, 
and difcovers how much the happinefs of life would 
be advanced by the eradication of envy from the 
human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a ftubborn weed of the mind, 
and feldom yields to the culture of philofbphy. 
There are, however, confiderations, which, if care- 
fully implanted and diligently propagated, might in 
time overpower and reprefs it, fince no one cm 
nurfe it for the fake of pleafure, as its effects arc 
only fhame, anguifh, and perturbation. 

It is above all other vices inconfulent with the 
charaftcrof afocial being, becaufc it facrifices truth 
and kindnefs to very weak temptations. He that 
plunders a wealthy neighbour g.uns as much a^ he 
takes away, and may improve his own condi:ion in 
the fame proportion as lie impairs another's ; buc hr 
that blaflsa flourifhing reputation, muft be contcn: 
with a fmall dividend of additional fame, fo fmall as 
tan afford very little confolation to balance the guil: 
by which it is obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and em- 
pirical morality, which cures one vice by rnean^ of 
another. But envy is fo bale and dcteilable, fo vile 
in its original, and fo pernicious in its cffcfts, that 
the frcduminance of almofl any other quality is 

to 
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ID be preferred. Ic is one of chofe lawlefs enemies 
of fociety, againft which poifoned arrows may ho* 
neftly be ufed. Let it therefore be conftantly re- 
membered^ that whoever envies another confefles his 
fuperiority, and let thofe be reformed by their pride 
who have loft their virtue. 

It is no flight aggravation of the injuries which 
envy incites, that they are committed againft thofe 
who have given no intentional provocation ; and 
that the fufferer is often marked out for ruin, not 
becaufe he has failed in any duty, but becaufe he 
has dared to do more than was required. 

Almoft every other crime is praftifed by the help 
of fome quality which might have produced efteem 
or love, if it had been well employed ; but envy is 
mere unmixed and genuine evil ; it purfues a hate« 
ful end by defpicable means, and defires not fo much 
its own happinefs as another's mifery. To avoid 
depravity like this, it is not necefiary that any one 
ihould afpire to heroifm or fandity, but only that he 
Ihould refolve not to quit the rank which nature 
afligns him, and wifti to maintain the dignity of a 
human bein^. 
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Numb. 184. Saturday, DecemUr ai, 1751. 

Firmitfii iffi* txffmiert mmmimhmMi fM 

C§mKemiai wbiSt rthmfymt fit miU w^/tnu Jvii 

Intruft thy fortune to the pow'rs abore % 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 

What their unerring wi(dom fees thee want* DavBta. 

AS every fchemc of life, fo crery form of writ* 
ing^ has its advantages and inconveniciicks» 
though not mingled in the fame proportions. The 
^Rrriter of eflays efcapcs many embarraflmcnts to wkidi 
a large work would have expofed him ; he feldom 
haraffes his reafon with long trains of confequenoes, 
dims his eyes^^ith the perufal of antiquated volumesi 
Or burthens his memory with great accumulations of 
preparatory knowledge. A carelefs glance upoo a 
favourite author, or tranfient furvey of the varieties 
of life, is fufficient to fupply the firft bint or femi- 
nal idea, which, enlarged by the g^dual accretion 
of matter llored in the mind, is by the warmth of 
fancy cafily expanded into flowers, and fometimes 
ripened into fruit. 

The mod frequent difficulty by which the authon 
of thefe petty compofitions are diftrefled, arifcs from 
the perpetual demand of novelty and change. The 
compiler of a fyftem of fcience lays his invention ac 
rell, and employs only his judgment, the faculty ex* 
erted with leaft fatigue. Even the relator of feigned 
adventures, when once the principal charaftcrs arc 
elUblilhcdj and the great events regularly conncded. 
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finds incidents and cpifodes crowding upon his mind ; 
every change opens new views, and the latter part of 
the ftory grows without labour out of the fonner* 
But he that attempts to entertain his reader with un« 
conneded pieces, finds the irkfomencfs of his talk 
Irather increafed than leflened by every produftion^ 
The day calls afrelh upon him for a new topickj and 
he is again obliged to choofe, without arty principle 
to regulate his choice. 

It is indeed true, that there is feldom any neceflity 
of looking far, or inquiry long for a proper fubjcft* 
Every diverfity of art or nature, every publick bleff- 
ing of calamity, every domeftick pain or gratifica- 
tion, every fally of caprice, blunder of abfurdity, or 
ftratagem of affeftation, may fupply matter to him 
wh<^e only rule is to avoid uniformity, feut it often 
happens, that the judgment is diftra£ted with bound- 
lefs multiplicity,, the imagination ranges from one 
defign to anotber, and the hours pafs imperceptibly 
away, till the compofition can be no longer delayed^ 
and neceflity enforces the ufe of thofe thoughts which 
thea-happen to be at hand. The mind, rejoicing at 
deliverance on any terms from perplexity and luf* 
pence, applies hcrfelf vigoroufly to the work before . 
her, coUefts embellilhments and illuftrations, and 
Ibmetimes finiflies, with great elegance and happi- 
nefs, what in a ftate of eafe and leifure (he never had 
"begun. 

It is not commonly obferved> how much, even of* 
Sldions, confidered as particularly fubjeft to choice. 
Is to be attributed to accident, or fome caufe out of 
bur own power, by whatever name it be diftingui(hed. 
To dofe tedious deliberations with hafty refolves^ 
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and after long confultations with reafon to refa tk 
queftion to caprice, is by no means peculiar to tbe 
eflayift. Let him that perufes this paper review dbe 
feries of his life, and inquire how he was placed ii 
his prefent condition. lie will find, that of the good 
or ill which he has experienced, a great part came 
unexpefted, without any vifible gradations of ap- 
proach ; that every event has been influenced by 
caufes afting without his intervention ; and thic 
whenever he pretended to the prerogative of fi«- 
fight, he was mortified with new conviflion of the 
fhortnefs of his views. 

The bufy, the ambitious, the inconftant, and th? 
adventurous, rrxiy be faid to throw themfelves by de- 
(ign into the arms of fortune, and voluntarily to quk 
the power of governing themfelves ; they engage ih 
a courfc of life in which little can be afcertaincd bjr 
previous meafures; nor is it any wonder that their 
time is pad between elation and dcfpondency, hope 
and difappointment. 

Some there arc who appear to walk the road of life 
with more circumfpeftion, and make no flep till they 
think themlelves fcciirc from the hazard of a preci- 
pice; when neither plcafurc nor piofit can temp: 
them from the beaten path ; who refufe to climb left 
they fliould fiill, or to run left ihcy fliould llumblr, 
and move llowly forward without any compliance 
with thofc pafTions by which the heady and vehement 
are llduced and betrayed. 

Y< t even the tiiVijroiis prudence of this judicious 
rial's is far from exempting them from the dominion 
of cliancc, a fiibtle and infidious power, who will 
intrude upon piivacy and embarrafs caution. Xo 

courfe 
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i^AHirfe of life is fo prefcribed and limited, but that 
.many adions mud refulc from arbitrary eledion. 
Every one muft form the general plan of his con- 
duft by his own reflcftions ; he muft refwire whether 
lie will endeavour at riches or at content ; whether he 
i*ill cxercife private or publick virtues ; whether he 
will labour for the general benefit of manl^ind, or con- 
craft his beneficence to his family and dependants. 

This qucftion has long exercifed the fchools of 
ph|||^ophy, but remains yet undecided « and what 
hope is ther^ that a young man, unacquainted with 
the arguments on either !%]e, fhould determine his 
own deftiny otherwifc than by chance? 

When chance has given him a partner of his bed, 
whom he prefers to all other women, without any 
proof of fuperior defert, chance muft again direft him 
in the education of his children -, for, who was ever 
able to convince himfelf by arguments, that he had 
chofen for his fpn that mode of inftrudlion to which 
his underftandlng was beft adapted, or by which he 
would moft eafily be made wife or virtuous ? 

Whoever Ihall inquire by what motives he was de- 
termined on thefe important occafions, will find them 
luch as his pride will fcarcely fuffer him to confefs 1 
fome fudden ardour of defire, fome uncertain glimpfe 
of advantage, fome petty competition, fome inaccu- 
rate conclufion, or fome example implicitly revr- 
renced. Such are often the firft caufes of our rt 
ibhFC&i for it is neceflary to aft, but impoflible to 
know the confequences of a£tion, or to difcufs all 
the reafons which offer themfelves on every part to 
inquifitivenefs and folicitude. 

Vol. VII. S Since 
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Since life itfelf is uncertain^ nothing which ha life 
for its bafis can boaft much ftabilicy. Yet this ii 
but a fmall part of our perplexity. Wc fct out oat 
tempeftuouf fea in qucftof fomc port^ where wc\ 
pcft to find reft, but where wc are not fure of id* 
mifllon i we are not only in danger of finkiog intbe 
way^ but of being mifled by meteors miftakea far 
ftars^ of bcHig driven from our courfe by the chinga 
of the wind, and of lofing it by unflcilful flccragti 
yet it Ibmetimes happens, that crofs winds blowui 
to a fufer coaft, that meteors draw u\ afide film 
whirlpools, and that negligence or error contributes 
to our efcape from mifchiefs to which a diredl couHe 
would have expofed us. Of thofe that by precip* 
tatc conclufions, involve themfclves in calamities 
without guilt, very few, however they may reproach 
theuifelves, can be certain that other meafurcs would 
Inve been more fuccefsful. 

In this (late of univerfal uncertainty, where a thou- 
Lnd dangers hover about us, and none can tell whc- 
t;KT the good that he purfucs is not evil in difguife, 
or whether the next ftep will lead him to fafcty or 
d.^drudion, nothing can afford any rational tranquil- 
lity, but the conviftion that, however wc amufcour- 
itlvcs with unideal founds, nothing in reality is go- 
verned by chance, but that the univerfc is under the 
I'crpetual fupcrintcndencc of him who created ic; 
that our being is in the hands of omnipotent good- 
neh, by wliom what appears cafual to us, is direAcd 
f(;r ends ultimately kind and merciful ; and that no- 
thing can finally hurt him who debars not hknfdf 
from the divine favour. 



I 
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Numb. 1O5. Tuesday, -D^r^/w^^rr 24, 1751. 

At 'vindiBa honum vita jucundius ip/a, 

Nempt hoc indoSH. 

Chryfippus non ditit idem, nee mitt Thaletis 
lugnium^ duUique fcnex vicinus Hymetto, 
^i partem accept/e fava inter *vincla Cicut4t 

*•". Accufatori nollet dare, ^juppe minuti 

Semper^ & injirmi eft animi^ exiguique 'voluptas 

Uhio. » ju^. 

But O ! revenge is fiueet. 

Thus think the crowd ; who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and kindle inter rage. 
Not fo mild Tholes nor Chryfippus thought. 
Nor that good man, who drank the pois'nous draught 
With mind ferene ; and could not wifh to fee 
His vile accufer drink as deep as he : 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave I 
Injured he fell, and dying he forgave, ^ 
Too noble for revenge ; which flill we find 
The weakeft frailty of a feeble mind. Drtoei;. 

\ 

NO vicious difpofitions of the mind more obfti- 
nately rcfift both the counfcls qf philofophy 
and the injun£bions of religion^ than thofe which are 
complicated with an opinion of dignity; and which 
wc cannot difmifs without leaving in the hands of 
oppofition fome advantage iniquitoufly obtained, or 
fuffcring from our own prejudices fome imputation 
of pufiUanimity. 

For this rcafon fcarcely any law of our Redeemer 

is more openly tranfgreffed, or more induftrioufly 

S 2 w^jkd^ 
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evaded, than that by which he commands his fiat 
lowers to forgive injuries, and prohibits, under dbe 
fanction of eternal niifery, the gratification of ik 
defire which every man feels to return pain vpot 
him that inflicls it. Many who could have c«- 
quered their anger, are unable to combat pride, ad 
purfue offences to extremity of vengeance, left ihcf 
Jhould be infulted by the triumph of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept could better Eiecocne 
him, at whole birth peace was proclaimed /• ik 
earth. For, what would fo foon dcftroy all the or- 
der of fociety, and deform life with violence ani 
ravage, as a pcrmiflion to every one to judge his 
own caufe, and to apportion his own recompcnce 
for imagined injuries ? 

It is difficult for a man of the ftrifteft juftice not 
tO' favour himfelf too much, in the calmed mo- 
ments of folitary meditation. Every one w-ihc* 
for the diftindlions for which thoufands are wilhinc 
at the fame time, in their own opinion, with bettcr 
claims. He that, when his rcalbn operates :n ::s 
full force, can thus, by the mere prevalence of fclf- 
love, prefer himfelf to his fellow-bcinps, is very un- 
likely to judge equitably when his paliions arc ^i;:- 
tated by a fcnfc of wrong, and hib attention wholly 
engrofled by pain, intereft, or danger. Whoever 
arrci^ates to himfelf the riizht or" vengeance, Ihows 
how little he is qualitied to decide his own claim5, 
fmcc he certainly demands what he would think ur.« 
fit to be granted to another. 

Nothing is more apparent tlian tluit, however in- 
jured, or however provoked, loine mull at lall be 
contented to forgive. For it can never be iio^^d, 

that 
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^ chat he who firft commits an injury, will content- 

^ cdly acquiefce in the penalty required : the fame 

^ haughtinefs of cojitempt, or vehemence of defire, that 

^ prompt the aft of injuftice, will more ftrongly incite 

f its juftification ; and refentment can never fo exaftly 

balance the punifhment with the fault, but there will 

remain an overplus of vengeance which even he who 

condemns his firft aftion will think himfelf entitled 

to retaliate. What then can enfue but a continual 

exacerbation of hatred, an unextinguifhable feud, an 

inceflant reciprocation of mifchief, a mutual vigi« 

lance to entrap, and eagernefs to deftroy ? » 

Since then the imaginary right of vengeance muft 
be at laft remitted, becaufe it is impoflible to live in 
perpetual hoftility, and equally impoflible that of two 
enemies, either fhould firft think himfelf obliged by 
juftice to fubmiflion, it is furely eligible to forgive 
early. Every palfion is more eafily fubdued before 
it has been long accuftomed to pofleflion of the 
heart ; every idea is obliterated with lefs difficulty, 
as it has been more flightly imprefled, and lefs fre- 
quently renewed. He who has often brooded over 
his wrongs, pleafed himfelf with fchemes of malig- 
nity, and glutted his pride with the fancied fuppli- 
cations of humbled enmity, will not 0|j(ily open his 
bofom to amity and reconciliation, or indulge the 
gentle fentiments of benevolence and peace. 

It is eafieft to forgive, while there is yet little to 
be forgiven. A fingle injury may be foon difmiflcd 
from the memory i but a long fucceflion of ill offices 
by degrees afibciates itfelf with every idea, a long 
conteft involves fo many circumftances, that every 
place and a&ion will recall it to the mind^ and fre(h 

S 3 I^X^^NXV- 
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remembrance of vexation muft ftill enkindle npi 

and irritate revenge. 

A wife man will make hade to forgive, becaufek 
knows the true value of time, and will not fufier itto 
pafs away in unneceflary pain. He that willingly 
fuffers the corrofions of inveterate hatred, and giva 
up his days and nights to the gloom of malice, and 
perturbations of (Iracagem, cannot furely be faid to 
confult his eafe. Rcfcntmcnt is an union'of forrow 
with malignity, a combination of a paflion which ill 
endeavour to avoid, with a paflion which all concu; 
to deleft. The man who retires to medicate mil- 
chief, and to cxafpcrate his own rage ; whofc choughu 
are employed only on meant* of dillrefs and contri- 
vances of ruin; whofc mind never paufc& from the 
remembrance of his own fuffcrings, but to indulge 
fome hope of enjoying the calamities of anothcfi 
may jullly be numbered among the moft miferaL^c 
of human beings, among thofc who arc guilty uirh- 
(>ut rcwaul, who have neither the gUdncfs of pro'j^- 
ritv, nor tiic calm of innocence. 

Whoever confivicrs the wtakncfs both of hiinfclf 
and others, will nu: long want pcrfuaHvcs to forgive- 
ncfs. Wc know nut to wh.it dcjirLe of malignity ar.v 
injury is to be imputed; or how much its guilt, if 
>vc were to inlpcct the mind of him that committed 
;r, would be extenuated by miftake, precipitance, 
(»r negligence; we cannot be ctrtain how much 
more wc feel than w.»s intended to be inflicted, or 
l:ow much we increafe the mifchief to ouifclves by 
vjiiiiu.iry a;^:^ravat:on>. \Vc may charge to dcfign 
t!.^* tllesM:) of accident ; we may ihink the blow vio- 
i( nt only becaufc we have made ourlelves delicate and 

5 tender j 
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%cndcr; wc are on every fide in danger of error and 
€if guilt, which wc are certain to avoid only by fpecdy 
Ibrgivcnefs. 

From this pacifick and harmlefs temper, thus pro- 
pitious to others and ourfclves, to domeftick tran- 
quillity and to focial happinefs, no man is withheld 
but by pride, by the fear of bting infulted by his ad- 
vcrfary, or defpifed by the world. 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and univerfal 
axiom, that " all pride is abjeft and mean." It is 
always an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquiefcencc 
in a falfe appearance of excellence, and proceeds not 
from confcioufnefs of our attainments, but infenfi- 
biiity of our wants. 

Nothing can be great which is not right. Nothing 
which reafon condemns can be fuitablc to the dignity ' 
of the human mind. To be driven by external mo- 
tives from the pach which our own heart approves, 
to give way to any thing but conviftion, to fuffer the 
opinion of others to rule our choice, or overpower 
our refolves, is to fubmit tamely to the loweft and 
moft ignominious flavery, and to refign the right of 
direfting our own lives. 

The utmoft excellence at which humanity can ar- 
rive, is a conftant and determinate purfiiit of virtue, 
without regard to prefent dangers or advantage 5 a 
fontinual reference of every aftion to the divine wilJi 
an habitual appeal to everlaftingjuftice; and an un- 
varied elevation of the intelleftual eye to the reward 
which pcrfeyerance only can obtain. Eut that pridC 
which many, who prefumcto boaft of generous fen- 
timents, allow to regulate their meafures, has nothing 
ppbler in view than the approbation of men, of be- 

S ▲ VCv'^ 
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TNuMB. 186. Saturday, Decmher 28, 1751. 

ftnt wUf pigrh ubi nulla eamfh 

Arh^r 4efti*vi rtcrtatmr Aura • 

Dmlci rideniem Lalagen ammbOf > 

Dulce lofumm. Ho*. 

Place mc where never fummer breeze 

Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees | 

Where ever lowering clouds appear. 

And angry Jove deforms th' inclement year : 

Love and the nymph (hall charm my toils. 

The nymph, who fweetly fpeaks and fwcetly finiles. 

Francii. 

OF the happinefs and mifery of our prefeiic ftate» 
part arifes from our fenfations^ and pairt from 
our opinions ; pare is diftributed by nature, and part 
is in a great meafure apportioned by ourfelves. Po'- 
litive pleafure we cannot always obtain, and pofitive 
pain we often cannot remove. No man ca^ give to 
bis own plantations the fragrance of the Indiau 
groves i nor will any precepts of philof(^hy enable 
him to withdraw his attention from woun^ or dif- 
eafes. But the negative infelicity which proceeds, 
pot from the preflfure of fufferings, but the abfence of 
rnjoyipents^ will always yield to the remedies of rea- 
fon. 

One of the great arts of efcaping fuperfluous uo^* 
calinefsj is to free our minds from the habit of com- 
piM^ng our condition with chat of others on whom 

the 
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the blcflings of life arc more bountifully 
or with imaginary ftatcs of delight and fc 
perhaps unattainable by mortals. Few arc 
in a fituation fo gloomy and diftrefsful, as ixxi 
fee every day beings yet more forlorn and milciU^I 
from whom they may learn to rejoice in thdr m] 
lot. 

No inconvenience is lefs fuperable by in«^ 
diligence than the inclemency of climates, lai^ 
therefore none affords more proper exerciic foi 
this philofophical abllraclion. A native of f>j- 
Und^ pinched with the frofts of DecfmJfer, naj 
Icflen his afFcAion for his own country, by fuSer- 
irig his imagination to wander in the vales of Jiit 
gnd fport among woods that are always green, 
and dreams that always murmur ; but if he tjnu 
his thoughts towards the polar regions, and con- 
fidcrs the nations to whom a great portion of the ycr 
is darknefs, and who are condemned to pafs weeks 
and months amidft mckintains of fnow, he will t'lWr. 
dilcovcr his tranquillity, and while he ftirs his Src, 
or throws his cloak about him, rtficcl how much he 
owes to Providence, that he is not placed in Grsen^ 
iund or Siberia. 

The barrenncfs of the earth and the feveriry of 
the fkies in thefc dreary countries, are h.ch as 
mi^]:ht be expected to confine the mind wholly to 
the contemplation of nectfiiry and diftrefs, (o thai 
the care of efcaping death from cold and hr.nger, 
fliould leave no room for thofe pafllons which, ia 
lands of plenty, influence conduct, or diverfify cha- 
racters \ the iummer Ihould be fpenc only in pro- 

viding 
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for the winter, and the winter in longing for 

^t"^rt learned curiofity is known to hs^vc found its 
into thcfe abodes of poverty and gloom : Lap^ 
^and Iceland have their hiftorians, their criticfes, 
their poets ; and love, that extends his domi- 
^^On wherever humanity can be found, perhaps 
irts the fame power in the Greenlandsr^s hut as in 

palaces orcaftern monarchs. 
In one of the large caves to which the families of 
^^reenland retire together, to pafs the cold months, 
%id which may be^ termed their villages or cities, 
f youth ^nd maid, whq came from different parts 
pf the country, were fo much diftinguifhed for their 
-^auty, that they were called by the reft of the in- 
habitants Anningait and Ajuty from a fuppofed refem- 
blance to their anceftors of the fame names, who ha4 
been transformed of old into the fun and moon. 

Anningait for fome time heard the praifes of 

^ut with little emotion, but at laft, by frequent 

interviews, became fcnfible of her charms, and 

firft made a difcovery of his afFeftion, by inviting 

her with her parents to a feaft, where he placed 

before j^ut the tail of a whale. Ajut feemed not 

much delighted by this gallantry j yet, however, 

from that time, was obferved rarely to appear, 

but in a veil made of the (kin of a white deer; 

Ihe ufed frequently to renew the black dye upon 

her hands and forehead, to adorn her fleeves with 

coral and ihells, and to braid her hair with greac 

cxadnefs. 

The elegance of her drefs, and the judicious dif- 
pofidon of her ornaments, had fuch an effed upon 

Anningait^ 
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Anningatt^ that he could no longer be 
from a declaration of his love. He therefore c 
pofed a poem in her praife, in which, among i 
heroick and render fentiments, he proteftedt iht| 
<< She was beautiful as the vernal willow, and 6^ I 
<' grant as thyme upon the mountains i that hi 
•* fingtrrs were white as the teeth of the morfe, ai 
<< her imile grateful as the diflulution of the icci 
'^ that he would purfue her, though (he (hould pA 
•* the fnows of the midland cliffs, or fcek Iheltcr ia 
^' the caves of the eaftern cannibals i that he would 
** tear her from the embraces of the genius of tbe 
" rocks, fnatch her from the paws of yfmmrcck^ asi 
** refcue her from the ravine of Ha/gufa," He coc- 
cluded with a wifh, that " whoever (hall atrerr.pr to 
" hinder his union vi'iih /fjut, might be buried witii- 
*' out his bow, and that in the land of fouls his ikuil 
*' might ferve for no other ufc than to catch ti< 
** droppings of the ftarr)' lamps." 

This ode being univcrfally applauded, it wu 
expcftcd that ^IJut would loon yield to fuch fer- 
vour and accompliflimcntii i but yfju/, with tr.e 
natural haughtincfs of beauty, expected all tr-.c 
loriiis of courtlhip ; and before Ihc would confcfs 
herl'clf conquered, the fun returned, the ice broke. 
and the feafon of labour called all to their employ- 
liients. 

Mningait and j^jut for a time always went out ir 
llie [x\Wf: boa:, and divided whatever was caught. 
Jtii/ingaitj in the fight of his miftrefs, loll no oppor- 
tunity uf fignalizing his courage; he atucked the 
fe.i-horles on the iccj purfued the feals into the 
water \ and l';aped upon the back of the whale, while 
6 he 
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itras yet ftruggling with the remains of life, 
was.his diligence lefs to accumulate all that 
lid be neceffary to make winter comfortable j hfe 
the roe of fiflies and the flcfh of fcals ; he 
ii^llCrapped deer and foxes, and dreflfed their ikins to 
lifedorn his bride ; he feafted her with eggs from the 
^Vocks, and ftrewed her tent with flowers. 

It happened that a tempeft drove the fifh to a 

^ftant part of the coaft, before Anningait had com- 

jdeted his (lore ; he therefore entreated Ajut^ that 

^c would at lafl; grant him her hand, and accom^ 

pany him to that part of the country whithen he was 

now fummoned by neceflity. j^ut thought him 

not yet entitled to fuch condefcenfion, but pro- 

pofcd, as a trial of his conftancy, that he fhould 

. return at the end of fummcr to the cavern where 

their acquaintance commenced, and there expeft 

the reward of his afliduities. " O virgin, beautiful 

*' as the fun Ihining on the water, confider," faid 

Anningait J " what thou haft required. How eafily 

** may my return be precluded by a fudden froft 

** or unexpefted fogs; then muft the night be 

** paft without my Ajui, We live not, my fair, 

" in thofe fabled countries, which lying ftrangers 

** fo wantonly defcribe; where the whole year is 

'^ divided into fhort days and nights ; where the 

** fame habitation ferves for fummer and winter; 

'* where they raife houfes in rows above the ground, 

** dwell together from year to year, with flocks of 

*' tame animals grazing in the fields about them ; 

'* can travel at any time from one place to another, 

•* through ways inclofed with trees, or over walls 

*^ raifed upon the inland waters i and direffc their 
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'* courfc through wide countries by the fight of] 
green hills or fcattered buildings. Even in funw 
<' iner, we have no means of croffirtg the mountiiBs, 
" whofe fnows arc never diflblved; nor can remote 
to any diftant refidence, but in our boats cost* 
ing the bays. Confider, yfjati a few fummcr* 
" days, and a few winter-nights, and the life of 
<' man is at an end. Night is the tinne of eafe ud 
<' feilivity, of revels arid gaiety ^ but what will 
*^ be the flaming lamp, the delicious feal, or the kk 
" oil, without the fmilc o( jfjuf.'* 

The eloquence of Anningaif was vain ; the 
maid continued inexorable, and they parted with 
ardent promifes to meet again before the night of 
winter. 
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Numb. iS^, Tuesday, December ^h ^75^^ 



Nom ilium noftrt pojfunt mutare labotes^ 

Non Ji frigcribus mediis Hchrumque hihamkSf 

Siboniafque ni*ves hiemis fubeamus aquof/g • 

Omnia 'vincit amor, VltCitJi 

Love alters Jiot for us his hard decrees. 

Not tho' beneath the Tbradan clime? we freeze, 

Or the mild blifs of temperate (kies forego. 

And in mid wintqp tread Sithonian fnow : — - 

Lofvc conquers alL— DryDek;! 

jfNNINGAlTj however difcbmpofcd by the 
dilatory coynefs of Ajut^ was y« refolvcd to 
omit no tokens of amorous refpeft j and therefore 
prcfentcd her at his departure with the fkins of feven 
white fawns, of five fwans and eleven feals, with 
three marble lamps, ten veffels.of feal oil, and a large 
kettle of brafs, which he had purchafed from a {hip, 
at the price of half a whale, and two horns of fea* 
unicorns. 

Ajut was fo much affeftcd by the fondnefs of hei* 
lover, or fo much overpowered by hit magnificence^ 
that (he followed him to the fea-fide^ and, when 
fhe^faw him enter the boat, wifhed aloud, that he 
might return with plenty of (kins and oil ; that ne!« 
ther the mermaids might fnatch him into the deeps, 
nor the fpirits of the rocks confine him in their ca- 
verns. 

She flood a while to gaze upon the departing 
vcflel^ and then returning; to her hut, Ulent and de- 

jefted^ 
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je&ed^ laid afide, from that hour, her white dor 
(kin, fuffered her hair to fpread unbraidcd oo kr 
fhouldersj and forbore to mix in the dances of ikt 
maidens. She endeavoured to divert her though 
by continual application to feminine emplovmeoiii 
gathered mofs for the winter lamps, and dried gnk 
to line the boots of Anningait. Of the fkins whid 
he had bellowed upon her, (he made a fiflung- 
coat, a fmall boat, and tent, all of czquifice nu* 
nufafture; and while (he was thus lMi(ied, folaced 
her labours with a fong, in which (he prayed, 
«* that her lover might have hands (Ironger than ihc 
" paws of the bear, and feet fwificr than the feet of 
** the rain-deer; that his dart might never err, 
«' and that his boat might never leak; that he 
*' might never ftumble on the ice, nor faint in the 
'< water ^ that the feal might rufli on his harpoofl, 
<< and the wounded whale might daih the waves in 
*' vain." 

The large boats in which the Greenlanders tranf- 
port their families, are always rowed by women; 
for a man will not debafe himfelf by work, which 
requires neither (kill nor courage. Anningait was 
therefore expofeJ by idlenefs to the ravages of paf- 
fion. He went thrice to the ftern of the boat, with 
an intent to leap into the water, and fwim back to 
his miftrefs ; but recoUeifling the mifery which they 
muft endure in the winter, without oil for the 
lamp, or (kins for the bed, he refolved to em- 
ploy the weeks of abfence in provifion for a night 
of plenty and felicity. He then compofcJ his emo- 
tions as he could, and expre(red in wild numbers 
uncouth images, his hopes, his forrows, and his 

fears. 
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**p»rs. ** O life/* fays he, " frail and uncertain! 

*- ^ ^herc fliall wretched man find thy rcfen^blance 

■^ '* but in ice floating on the ocean ? It towers on 

^" *• high, it fparklcs from afar, while the ftorms drive 

? *' and the waters beat it, the fun melts it above, and 

•^ •*» the rocks fhatter it below. What art thou, de- 

'* *' ceitful pleafurc ! but a fuddcn blaze ftreaming , 

> ^ from the north, which plays a. moment oA' thfc 

•* eye, mocks the traveller with the hopes pf light, 

*» and then vamiflies for ever? What, love, art thou 

** but a whirlpool, which we approach without 

** knowledge of aur danger, drawn on by imper- 

*•' ceptible degretST, till we have loft all power of 

•' refiftance and cfcape ? Till I fixed my eyes on the 

*• graces of yijut, while I had yet not called her to 

** tjic banquet, I was carelefs as the fleeping morfc^ 

** I was merry as the fingers in the ftars. Why, 

** ^Mt, did I gaze upon thy graces? why, my fair, 

*' did I call thee to the banquet ? Yet, be faithful^ 

, ** my love, remember Anningaii^ and meet my re- 

** turn with the fmile of virginity. I will ch&fe the 

** deer, I will fubdue the whale, refiftlefs as the 

^* froft of darknefs, and unwearied as the fumniel: 

** fun. In a few weeks, I (hall return profperous 

** and wealthy; then (hall the rocfi(h and the por- 

«* poife feaft thy kindred; the fox and hare (hali 

*• cover thy couch j the tough hide of the feal (haU 

** ihelter thee from cold ; and the fat of the whale 

•* illuminate thy dwelling." 

jlnningait having with thcfc fentiments confoled his 

grief, and animated his induftry, found that they 

had now coafted the headland, and faw the whales 

ipouting at a diftance. He therefore placed him- 

Voj^. VII. T fell 
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feif in his fifhingrboat, called his aflbciatrs to i^ 
fcveral eniploymencs, plied his oar and harpoon vnk 
incredible courage and dexterity j and, by dividx^ 
his time between the chace and filhery^ rufpcndeddK 
miferies of abfence and fufpicion. 

JJut, in the mean time^ notwithftanding her ae- 
glefted drefs, happened, as fhc was drying {oaat 
Jkins in the fun, to catch the eye oi Nerngfiik^ on hii 
return from hunting. Norngfuk was of binh mily 
illuftrious. His mother had died in child-birth, 
and his father, the moil expert hfher of GrecMUMM^ 
had pcrilhed by too clofe purfuit of the whale. H:i 
dignity was equalled by his riches ; he was nu2cr 
of four men's and two women's boats, had ninctr 
rubs of oil in his winter habitation, and five aad 
twenty feals buried in the fnow againft the feafoa of 
darknefs. When he faw the beauty of -^'w/, he :n> 
mcdiately threw over her the Ikin of a deer ihi: he 
had taken, and foon after prclcntcd her with i 
branch of coral, jijut refufcd his gifts, and deter- 
mined to admit no lover in the place of yinningaii. 

Ncrti^fukj thus rejected, had recourfc to ftracagein. 
He knew that ^ijut would confult an j4p:ge<kck^ or 
diviner, concerning the fate of her lover, and the 
felicity of her future life. He therefore apphed 
himfelf to the mod celebrated j^n^ekkok of that par: 
of the country, and by a prcfent of two fcali and i 
marble kettle obtained a promife, that when jIjU 
fhould confult him, he woiilJ declare that her lover 
was in the land of fouls. -7;«/, in a Ihurt tifr.e, 
brour;ht him a loat made by hcrlelf, and enquired 
what events were to bcfal her, with alTuranccs of 4 
n;uch larger reward u ihc return oi 4ir,ningci:^ if rl>r 

j:rca,ct:'jr. 
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^ idion fliould flatter her dcfires. The Angekhk 

"Jltncw the way to riches, and foretold that AnningaiP^ 
'k baying already caught two whales, would foon re«* 
"^ turn home with a large boat laden with proviflons. 

This prognoftication (he was ordered to keep 

^* fecret; and Nomgjuk depending ujpbn bis artifice, 

\ renewed his addrefles with greater confidence \ buc 

,' finding his fuic ftill unfuccefsful, applied himfeff to 

: her parents with gifts and promifes. The wealth of 

Gmnland is too powerful for the virtue of a Green^ 

Under I they forgot the merit and the prefents of yAi- 

Mmgait, and decreed j^ut to the embraces of Norng^ 

Jitk. She entreated; (he remonftrated; fhe wept, 

and raved ; but finding riches irrefiftible, fled away 

ifito the uplands, and lived in a cave upon fuch 

Iperries as flie could gather, and the birds or hares 

which fhe had the fortune to enfnare, taking care, at 

^n hour when ihe was not likely to be found, to 

yiew the fea every day, that her lover might not mifs 

l)fr at his return. 

fit |aft (he fa^ the great boat in which Anningait 
had 4cp.4{'ted, dealing flow and heavy laden along 
the coaft. She ran with all the impatience of af- 
fcAion to catch her lover in her arms, and relate her 
fonitancy and fuflferings. When the company reached 
fhe land, they informed her, that jfnningmty after 
the fifliery wa$ ended^^ being unable to fupport the 
flow paflage of the v^flel qf carriage;^ had fet out be-r 
fore them m his fifliing-bpat, and they cxpeded at 
(heir arrival to have found him on fliore. 

^a/j diftra6\ed at this intelligence, was about to 
|iy into the hills, without knowing why, though flie 
was now in the hands of her parents, who forced hrr 

T % ' b^^^ 
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back to their own hut> and endeavoured to comfort 
her ; but when at laft they retired to reft, j^mt wei 
down to the beach ; where finding a fi(hing-boat, ftc 
entered it without hefication, and telling thofe who 
wondered at her raflinefs, that (he was going in fcarch 
of Anningaiiy rowed away with great fwiftncls, tod 
was feen no more. 

The face of thefc lovers gave occafion to yariou 
fictions and conjedtures. Some are of opinion, thai 
they were changed into (lars i others imagine, chat 
Auningaii was fcized in his paflage by the genius of 
the rocks, and that Ajut was transformed into a mar- 
maid, and dill continues to feek her lover in the 
deferts of the Tea. But the general perfuafion is, 
thac they are both in chat part of the land of fools 
where the fun never fets, where oil is always frefli, 
and provifions always warm. The virgins Ibmc- 
timcs throw a thimble and a needle into the bay, from 
which the haplcfs maid departed ; and when a G^rfn- 
iiinJer would praife any couple for virtuous afFeAioHi 
he declares that they love like Anningai: and jfut^ 
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Numb. i88. Saturday, January \y 1752* 

— ^i u coU, Sextej non amah. Mart. 

The more I iiozK)ur thee, the lefs I love. 

NONE of the defires dilated by vanity is more 
general^ or lefs blameable^ than that of being 
diftinguiflied for the arts of converfation* Othdi* 
accompliflimcnts may be poflfeffed without oppor- 
tunity of exerting them, or wanted without danger 
that the defed can often be renr^rked; but as no 
man can live, otherwife than in an hermitage, with- 
out hourly pleafurc or vexation, from the fondneft 
or ncgleft of thofc about him> the faculty of giving 
pleafure is of continual ufe. Few are more fre- 
quently envied than thofc who have the power of 
forcing attention wherever they come, whofe en- 
trance is confidered as a promife of felicity, and 
whofe departure is lamented, like the recefs of the 
fun from northern climates, as a privation of all thac 
enlivens fancy, or infpirits gaiety. 

It is apparent, that to excellence in this valuable 
art, fome peculiar qualifications are neceflary j (ot 
every one's experience will inform him, that the 
pleafure which men are able to give in converfation^ 
holds no dated proportion to their knowledge .or 
their virtue. Many find their way to the tables and 
the parties of thofe who never confider them as of 
the leaft importance in any other place \ we hj^ve all, 
at one time or other, been content to love thofo 

T 3 H(K<^^Ck 
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whom wc could not efteem, and bcrn pcrfuadcd 10 
try the dangerous experiment of admitting him far 
a companion^ whom we knew to be too ignonfit iat 
a counfellor, and tdo treacherous for a friend. 

I queftion whether fome abatement of charader is 
not neceflary to general acceptance. Few fpcni 
their time with much fatisfadion under the eye of 
unconteftable fuperiority; and therefore, among 
thofe whofe prefence is courted at aflemblies of jol- 
lity, there are feldom found men eminently diftio* 
guiflied for powers or acquifitions. The wit whofe 
vivacity condemns flower tongues to filence, the 
fcholar whofe knowledge allows no man to fancy 
that he inftructs him, the cricick who fuffers no 
fallacy to pafs undeteftcd, and the reafoncr who 
condemns the idle to thought, and the negligent to 
attention, are generally prailed and feared, reve- 
renced and avcidcd. 

He that would pleafe mvR^ rarely aim at fxich ex- 
cellence as dcpreffcs his Inrarers in their own opinion, 
or debars them from the hope of contributing reci- 
procally to the entertainment of the company. Mer- 
riment, extorted by Tallies of imagination, fprighili- 
ncfb of remark, or quicknefs uf reply, is too often 
what the Laiins call, the Sardinian Laughter, a dillor- 
tion of the face without gladnef:^ of heart. 

For this rcalon, no ftylc of co-.ivcrUtion is more 
txtcnfivcly acceptable than the n.irrarive. He who 
I: IS lloroJ his memory withHig'it anecdotes, private 
iiu;dcntf, and perfonal peculiarities, fckiom fails to 
h'\\ his audience favourable. Ahnotl every man 
I. liens with engcrnrfs to couteinporary hiilory ^ (ot 
alir.oll every man lus lomc rtul ur imaginary con* 

i;ccliaa 



Ae&ion with a celebrated charafter ; fome defire to 
adrance or oppofc a rifing name. Vanity often co- 
operates with curiofity. He that is a hearct in one 
^ place, qualifies himfclf to become a fpeaker in an* 
' other ; for though he cannot con^prehend a feries of 
Arigument, ot tranfport the volatile fpirit of wit 
inchout evaporation^ he yet thinks himfclf able to 
treafure up the various incidents of a ftory, and 
pleafes his hopes with the information which he ihall 
give to fdmc inferior fociery. 

Narratives are for the moft part heard without 
tnvy, becaufe they are not fuppofed to imply Aiif 
mtelleAual qualities above the common rate. To 
fte acqkiainted i^ith filds not yet echoed by pkbeian 
mouths, may happen to otle man as well as to atio« 
thcri and to relate them when thiy are known, hai 
in appearance fo little difficulty, that every 6ne iCOtt- 
d\ides himfelf ccjual to the talk. 

But it is not eafy, and in fome fituatiohs of life 
Aot poffible, to accumulate foch A ftock 6f nlaterials 
as may fupport the expence of continual narration ; 
and it frequently happen^, that they who atteit)pt 
this method of ingratiating themfelves, pleafe only 
^t the firft interview ; and, for want of neW fupplies 
of intelligence, wear out their ftories by continual' 
rcperitibni 

There would be> therefore, little hope of obtain- 
ing the praife of a good companion, were it not to 
be gained by more compendious methods ; but fuch 
Ss the kindaefs of mankind to all, except thofc who 
afpire to real meritand rational dignity^ that every 
underftandxng may find fome way to excite benevo- 
T 4 Icncei 
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knee ; and whoever is not envied nuy learn the ait 
of procuring love. We arc willing to be plcafed, 
but are not willing to admire > we favour the nunik 
or ofEcioufnefs that fblicits our regard^ but oppoie 
the worth or fpirit that enforces it. 

The firft place among thofc that pleafe^ bccauk 
they dcfire only to pleafe, is due to the nurry ftlln^ 
whofe laugh is loud^ and whofe voice is ihroag) 
who is ready to echo every jeft with obdreperous ap- 
probation, and countenance every frolick with vo- 
ciferations of applaufe. It is not neceflary to a mer^ 
fellow to have in himfelf any fund of jocularity, or 
force of conception ; it is fufiicient tliat he alwayv 
appears in the highell exaltation of gladnefs^ for the 
greater part of mankind are gay or Icrious by infec- 
tion, and follow without refUlance the attraction of 
example. 

Next to the merry fellow is the good-natured n:sK. 
a being generally without benevolence, or any o:ncr 
virtue, than fuch as indolence ami inlcnfibility con- 
fer. The cliaraftcrillick of a good-natured iiMr. is 
to bear a joke; to fit unniovcd and unat:tL:cvi 
amidil noife and turbulence, profanenc^^ and obsce- 
nity; to hear every talc without contradiction; to 
endure infult without reply ; and to follow the flreain 
of folly, whatever courle it lliall hap; en to tak:. 
The good-natured man is commonly the dailingo: 
the petty wirs, with whom they excrci'.c thcmJei.c* 
in the rudiments of raillery ; for he never takci 
advantage of failings, nor difcon^errs a puny faiir;:: 

th unexpetted larcaliriSi hi.: wl::lc t'.ie ylalb coi;- 
tinucs to circulate, contcatedly bcar^ iliC cxper.cc .'i 

u:i-r.:c.- 
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tinintcrruptcd laughter, and retires rejoicing at his 
own importance. 

The modeft man is a companion of a yet lower rank, 
whofc only power of giving plcafurc is not to inter- 
rupt it. The modeft man fatisfies himfelf with 
peaceful filence, which all his companions are can- 
did enough to confider as proceeding not from in* 
ability to fpeak, but willingncfs to hear. . 

^any, without being able to attain any general 
charafter of excellence, have fomc fingle art of enter- 
tainment which ferves them as a paflport through 
the world. One I have known for fifteen years the 
darling of a weekly club, becaufe every night, pre- 
cifely at eleven, he begins his favourite fong, and 
during the vocal performance, by correfponding 
motions of his hand, chalks out a giant upon the 
wall. Another has endeared himfelf to a long fuc- 
ceiTion of acquaintances by fitting among them with 
his wig reverfcd ; another by contriving to fmut the 
nofc of any ftranger who was to be initiated in the 
club ; another by purring like a cat, and then pre- 
tending to be frighted ; and another by yelping like 
a hound, and calling to the drawers to drive out the 
dog. 

Such arc the arts by which cheerfulnefs is pro- 
moted, and fomctimes friendlhip eftablilhed i arts, 
which thofc who defpife them fhould not rigoroufly 
* blamct except when they arc pradtifed at the cxpencc 
of innocence ; for it is always neceflary to be loved, 
but not always neceflary to be reverenced. 
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i^§d tarn grmkdtf9ph9s cUuiUit tik tmrlm Hgmim^ 

N9n tm, Ponponij Citnm di/irta ima s/t, Miif 

Refounding plaudiu tho' the crowd have fong ; 

Thy treat is eloquenti and not thj tongue; F. LiVii. 

THE world fclrceiy affords opportunities of 
making any obfervation more frequently^ than 
on falfe claims to commendation. Almoft eveiy 
man wades part of his life in attempts to difplay 
qualities which he does not poflefs^ and to gain ap* 
plaufe which he cannot keep ; fo that fcarcely can 
two perfons cafually meet> but one is offended or di- 
verted by the oftcntation of the other. 

Of thcfe pretenders it is fit to diftinguilh thofc who 
endeavour to deceive from them who are deceived ; 
thofc who by dcfigned impoflures promote their in- 
tcreft, or gratify their pride, from them who mean 
only to force into regard their latent excellencies and 
neglcftcd virtues; who believe themfelves qualified 
to inftrucl or pleafc, and therefore invite the notice 
of mankind. 

The artful and fraudulent ufurpers of diftindlion 
deferve greater feverities than ridicule and contempt, 
fince they are feldom content with empty praife^ but 
are inftigated bypafTions more pernicious than vanity. 
They confider the reputation which they endeavour 
to eftablifh as neceffary to the accomplifhment of 
ibinc fubfcquenc defignj and value praife only as it 
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■nay conduce to the fuccefs of avarice or ambi-* 

The comjnercial world is very frequently put into 
confuQon by the bankruptcy of merchants^ that af- 
iumed the fplendour of wealth only to obtain the 
privilege of trading with the ftockof other men, and 
of. contracting debts which nothing but lucky ca« 
iualties could enable them to pay ; till after having 
fupported their appearance a while by tumultuous 
magnificence of boundlefs traffick, they fink at once, 
' and drag down into poverty thofe whom their equi- 
pages had induced to trufi: them. 

Among wretches that place their happinefs in the 
favour of the great, of beings whom only high titles 
or large eftates fet above themfclves, nothing is more 
common than to boafi: of confidence which they do 
not enjoy ; to fell promifes which they know their, 
intereft unable to perform ; and to rcimburfe the 
tribute i^hich they pay to an imperious matter^ 
from the contributions of meaner dependants, whom 
they can amufe with tales of their influence, and 
hopes of their folicitation. 

Even among fome^ too thoughtlefs and volatile 
for avarice or ambition, may be found a fpecies of 
falfehood more dcteftable than the levee or exchange 
can (hew. There are men that boaft of debaucheries, 
of W^iigh they never had addrefs to be guilty -, ruin, 
by lewd tales, the characters of women to whom they 
are fcarcely known, or by whom they have been re- 
jected ; deftroy in a drunken frolick the happiitefs of 
families ; blaft the bloom of beauty, and intercept 
the reward of vh-tue* 

Other 
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Other ajtificc» of falfehood^ though utterly un- 
worthy of an ingenuous mind, are not yet cd be 
ranked with flagitious enormities, nor is it neccflrr 
to incite fanguinary juftice againlt them, fince they 
may be adequately punilhed by dece£Hon and hun- 
ter. The traveller who dcfcribes cities which he has 
never feen ; the fquire who, at his return from Im- 
Hofty tells of his intimacy with nobles to whom be his 
only bowed in the park, or coffee-houfc ; the author 
who entertains his admirers with ftories of the affiit- 
ance which he gives to wits of a higher rank i the city 
dame who talks of her vifits at great houfes, where 
fhe happens to know the cook-maid, are furely fuch 
harmlefs animals as truth herfelf may be content to 
defpife without defiring to hurt them. 

But of the multitudes who ftruggle in vain for 
diftinftion, anddifplay their own merits only to fee! 
more acutely the fting of nt-glccV, a great p2rt arc 
. wholly innocent of dccei:, and arc betrayed, by in- 
fatuation and credulity, to that I'corn with which the 
univerfal love of praifc incircs us all to drive feeble 
competitors out of our way. 

Few men furvcy thcmlVlvcs with lo much feveritv, 
as not to admit prejudices in their own favour, which 
an artful flatterer may gradually ftrengthen, til! wilhes 
for a particular qualification are improved to hopes 
of attainment, and hopes of attainment to belief of 
pofleflion. Such flattercj?; every one will find, who 
has power to reward their afliduities. \Vhercvxr there 
is wealth, there will be dependance ami txpeftation, 
and wherever there is depenJancc, there will be an 
emulation of I'erviliry. 

Many 
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Maayof the follies which provoke general cenfure, 
«re the effe&s of fuch vanity as^ however it might 
have wantoned in the imagination^ would icarcely 
iuve dared the publick eye, had it not been aniaiated 
tod cmboldendd by flattery. Whatever difficulty 
there may be in the knowledge of ourfelves, fcarcely 
any one fails to fufpeft his own imperfe^ions, till he 
U elevated by others to confidence. We are almoft 
ail oacurally nradeft and timorous ; but fear and 
fliaoie are uneafy fenfationsj and whofoever helps to 
remove them is received with kindnefs. 

TarpicuU was the heirefs of a large eftate, and 
liaving loft her mother in her infancy, was committed 
to a governefs whom misfortunes had reduced to 
fupplenefs and humility. The fondnefs of Turpickla*% 
father would not fuflfer him to truft her at a publick 
fchooly but he hired domcftick teachers, and bellowed 
on her all the accomplifhments that wealth could 
purchafe. But how many things are neceflary to 
happinefs which money cannot obtain ? Thus fe- 
cluded from all with whom ihe might converfe on 
terms of equality, flic heard none of thofe intimations 
of her dcfeds, which envy, petulance, or anger, pro- 
duce among children, where they arc not afraid of 
telling what they think. 

Turpicula faw nothing but obfequioufnefs, and. 
heard nothing but commendations. None are fo 
little acquainted with the heart, as not to know that 
woman's firft wifti is to be handfome, and that con- 
fequently the readicil method of obtaining her kind- 
nefs is to praife her beauty. Turpicula had a diftorted 
fliape and a dark complexion j yet, when the impu- 
dence of adulation had ventured to tell her of the 
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commanding dignity of her ndodon, id die tt 
enchantment of her fmile» (he was eafilj cooriiia 
that (he was the delight or torment of every eye, a 
that all who gazed upon her felt the fire of cnry « 
love. She therefore negle&ed the culture of an im? 
derftanding which might have fupplied the deMi 
of her form^ and applied all her care to die decora- 
tion of her perfoni for Ihe coofidered due more 
could judge of beauty than of iritj and was» like tke 
reft of human beings, in hafte to be admired. The 
dcfire of conqueft naturally led her to die lifts it 
which beauty fignalizes her power* She g^iccered at 
fourth fluttered in the park, and talked aloud in the 
front-box; but, after athoufand experimenttof her 
(rharms, was at laft convinced that flie had been flac^i 
{(red, and that her glals was honefter than her niaid« 
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• Numb. 190. Saturday, January 11, 175a, 

PUrmvere/mis, ntu re/fnt^re fav^na^ 

^tutfamm miritu. Hdil^ 

Uimy and JlfreJ 

Qos'd their long glories with a figh, to find 

Th* unwilling gradtude of hafc mankind. PoFi, 

AMONG the cmirs and viGcrs, the fons of 
valour and of wifdom, that ftand at the cor- 
ners of the Indian throne, to afiift the counfels or 
condud the wars of the poftcrity of Timurj the firft 
place was long held by Morad the fon of Hanutb. 
Morad having (ignalized himfclf in many battles and 
fieges, was rewarded with the government of a pro- 
vince, from which the fame of his wifdom and mo- 
deration was wafted to the pinnacles of ^gra, by the 
prayers of thofe whom his adminiftration made 
happy. The emperor called him into his prefence, 
and gave into his hand the keys of riches, and the 
fabre of command. The voice of Morad was heard 
from the cliffs of Taurus to the Indian ocean^ every 
tongue faultered in his prefence, and every eye was 
caft down before him. 

Morad lived many years in profperity ; every day 
increafed his wealth, and extended his influence. 
The fages repeated his maxims, the captains of 
thoufands waited his commands. Competition with- 
l|rew into the cavern of envy, and difcontent trem- 
bled 
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bled at her own murmurs. But human gxciaic6 
is (horc and tranGcory^ as the odour of inccnle ia 
the fire. The fun grew weary of gilding thepaboi 
of Morady the clouds of forrow gathered round lu 
head, and the trmpeft of hatred roared about ha 
dwelling. 

Morad faw ruin haftily approaching. The firft 
that forlbok him were his poets; their exampk 
was followed by all thofe whom he had rewarded 
for contributing to his plcafures, and only a few, 
whofc virtue had entitled them to favour, were now 
to be fcen in his hall or chambers. He feh his 
danger, and proftratcd himfclf at the foot of the 
throne. His accufcrs were confident and loud, his 
friends (lood contented with frigid neutrality, and 
the voice of truth was overborne by clamour. He 
was divdled of his power, deprived of his acqui.'!- 
tions, aiul condcrmncd to pafs the reft of his lire ca 
his hereditary eftate. 

Mcrad, had been fo long accuftomed to crowds and 
bufincfs, fupplicants and flattery, that he knew not 
how to fill up his hours in folitude; he faw with re- 
gret the fun rife to force on his eye a new djy for 
which he had no ufe^ and envied the favage that 
winders in the defcrt, bccaufe he has no time vacan: 
fi . .. the calls of nature, but is always chalinj his 
prey, or flccping in his den. 

1 ii:k difcontent in time vitiated his conlVitiirion, 

. I flu>\ uilcafe fcized upon him. He rcfjfcd 

;. .:.iv, neglected exercife, and lay down on his 

. ..ii i'ccv.ih and relMefs, rather afraid to die than 

tiwjuui to l:ve. His domcfticks^ for a time, re* 

doubled 
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tdbabled their afliduicies ; but finding that no offi« 
cioufnefs could footh, nor exa&ncfs fatisfy, they foon 
gvre way to negligence and floth, and he that once 
coaunanded nations^ often languiflied in his charn^ 
ber without an attendant. * «; * ^ 

In this melancholy ftate^ he commanded me^' 
feqgers ra recal his eldcft Ton Abouzaid from the 
aimy. Abouzaid was alarmed at the account of his 
father's ficknefs, and halted by long journeys to his 
place of refidence. Marad was yet livings and 
felt hia (Irengch return at the embraces of his fon 1 
then commanding him to fit down at his bed-fide> 
•* Jlhouzaid^^ fays he, " thy father has no more 
'* to hope or fear from the inhabitants of the earth, 
*^ the cold hand of the angel of death is now upon 
*' him, and the voracious grave is howling for his 
** prey. Hear therefore the precepts of ancient 
<* experience, let x\ot my laft inftru&ions ifiTue forth 
^* in vain. Thou haft feen me happy and cala* 
<* mitous, thou haft beheld my exaltation and my 
*^ fall. My power is in the hands of my enemies, 
" my treafures have rewarded my accufers; but 
** my inheritance the clemency of the emperor has 
<< fpared, and my wifdom his anger could not take 
« away. Caft thine eyes round thee, whatever thou 
** beholdeft will, in a few hours, be thine ; apply 
'* thine ear to my diftates, and thefe pofleffions will 
** promote thy happinefs. Afpire not to publick 
<^ honours, enter not the palaces of kings ^ thy 
•* wealth will fct thee above infult, let thy mode- 
** ration keep thee below envy. Content thyfclf 
*' with private dignity, diffufc thy riches among 
•* thy friends^ let every day extend thy beneficence. 

You VII. ' U " aa4 
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«< and fuffer not thy heart to be at reft till choa «c 
<< loved by all to whom thou art known. lo the 
<* height of my power^ I faid to defamarioa, Wh» 
<« will hear thee i and to artifice. What 
*' perfo^lQ i Birft niy fon> defpife not thou the i 
^ lice of the weakeft, remember that venom fuppHcs 
^ the want of ftrength, and that the lion i 
•* by the punfture of an afp." 

Morad expired in a few hours^ Mmut^id^ after 
the months of mourningi determined to regulate 
his condudb by his father's preceptt, and cidtivaie 
the love of mankind by every art of kindneis and 
endearnricnt. He wifely confidered, that domcftick 
happineis was firft to be fccnred, and that none have 
fo much power of doii^ good or hurt^ ns thofe who 
are prefent in the hour of negligence, hear the 
burfts of thoughtlefs merriment^ and obfcrve the 
ftarts of unguarded palGon. He therefore aug- 
mented the pay of all his attendants^ and requited 
every exertion of unconrunon diligence by fupemu* 
merary gratuities. While he congratulated himfelf 
upon the fidelity and affection of his family, he was 
in the night alarmed with robbers, who being pur« 
fued and taken, declared that they had been admitted 
by one of his fcrvants ; the fcrvant immediately con- 
fefled, that he unbarred the door, becaufe another 
not more worthy of confidence was entrufted with 
the keys. 

Abouzaid was thus convinced that a dependant 
could not eafily be made a friend y and that while 
many were foliciting for the firft rank of favour, all 
thofe would be alienated whom he difappointcd. He 
therefore rcfolved to aflbciate with a few equal com- 

paniona 
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))aniQns felcftcd from among the chief men of the 
|>rovince. With thefq he lived happily for a time, till 
familiarity fct them free from reftraJnt, and every man 
thought himfelf at liberty to indulge his own caprice^ 
and advance his own opinions. T^ ,the|iy|iilurbed 
each other with contrariety of inclinations^ and d^ 
ference of femimentSj hnd MouzaU wsis neceffitatra 
to offend one party by concurrence^ or both by in- 
difference. 

He afterwards determined to avoid a clofe union 
with beings fo difcordant in their nature, and to dif- . 
fufc himfelf in a larger circle. He praftifed the fmilo 
of univerfal courtefy, and invited all tQ his (able, 
but admitted none to his retirements. ^ Many who 
had been rejeded in his choice of friendihip, now 
refufed to accept his acquaintance ; and of thofe whom 
plenty and magnificence drew to his table, every one 
preffcd forward toward intimacy, thought himfelf 
overlooked in the. crowd, and murmured becaufe he 
was not diftinguilhed above the reft. By degrees all 
made advances, and all refented repulfe. The table 
Was then covered with delicacies in vain ; the mu- 
fick founded in empty rooms ; and Abouzaid was left 
to form in folitude fome new fcheme of pleafurc or 
fccurity. 

Refolving now to try the force of gratitude, he en- 
quired for mep of fcicnce, whofe merit was obfcurcd 
by poverty. His houfe was foon crowded with poets, 
fculptors, painters, and dcfigners, who wantoned in 
unexperienced plenty, and employed their powers in 
celebration of their patron. But in a fhort time they 
forgot the diftrefs from which they had been refcued, 
and began to confidcr their deliverer as a wretch of 

U 2 narrow 
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narrow capacity, who was growing great bj works 
which he could not perfomn> and whom they over- 
paid by condefcending to accept his bounties. Am* 
tcaid heard their murmurs and difmifled them, and 
from thai^ hour continued blind to colours^ and deaf 
to panegyrick. 

As the fens of art departed^ muttering threats of 
perpetual infamy, Ahouzaid^ who ftood at the gate, 
called to him Hamet the poet. *' Hamei^^* fud he, 
<* thy ingratitude has put an end to my hopes and 
*^ experiments : I have now learned the ranicy of 
^< thofe labours that wifli to be rewarded by humas 
<* benevolence; I (hall henceforth do good, and 
<* avoid evil^ without refpeft to the opinion of omii 
^^ and refolve to folicit only the approbation of th« 
<* Being whom alone we are fure to pleafe by i 
** vouring to pleafe him." 
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Numb. 191. Tuesday, January 14, 1752. 

CiTius im ntitiumfiiQit mmnfrihmt ajfer. Hoi| 

The youth 

Yielding iiicc wax, th* impreffiye folly bears; 

Rough to reproof, and flow to future ores. F&amcis* 
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Tq the RAMBLER. 

Dear Mr. Rambler, 

HAVE been four days confined to my cham« 
ber by a cold, which has already kept me fronr 
three plays, nine fales, five (hows, and fix card- 
tables, and put me feventeen viGcs behind-hand; 
and the doftor tells my mamma, that if I fret and 
cry, it will fettle in my head, and I Ihall not be fit 
to be feen thefe fix weeks. But, dear Mr. Rambler^ 
how can I help it? At this very time Melijfa is 
dancing with the prettiefl gentleman ; — fhc wjH 
breakfaft with him to-morrow, and then run to two 
auftions, and hear compliments, and have prefents $ 
then fhe will be drefl, and vifit, and get a ticket to 
the play ; then go to cards and win, and come home 
with two flambeaus before her chair. Dear Mr, 
Rambler^ who can bear it ? 

My aunt has jufl brought me a bundle of youFf 
pers for my amufement. She fays, you are a philo 
pher, and will teach mo to nK)derace my defires, ai 
look upon the world with indifference. But, d< 
(ir^ I do not wifli> nor intend to moderate my « 

U 3 C 
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fires, nor can I think it proper to look upon te 
world with indifference, till the world looks with in- 
difference on me. I have been forced, however, tt 
fic this morning a whole quarter of an hour wichyov 
paper before my face } but juft as my aunt ctme in, 
Pbyllida had brought me a letter from Mr, Tr^p, 
which I put within the leaves, and read about mtfam 
and inconjoleahlmefsy and ardour, and irrefifiHUfsf^ 
Jion^ and eternal cenftancy^ while my aunt imagined, 
that I was puzzling myfelf with your philofophy, 
and often cried out, when (he faw me look confufed, 
<' If there is any word that you do not underftand, 
" child, Fwill explain it/' 

Dear foul ! how old people that think themfelves 
wife may be impofed upon ! But it is fit that they 
ihould take their turn, for I am fure, while they can 
ktcp poor girls clofe in the nurfcry, they tyrannize 
over us in a very (hameful manner, and fill our ima- 
ginations with talcs of terror, only to make us live 
in quiet fubjeftion, and fancy that we can never be 
fafc but by their protection. 

I have a mamma and two aunts, who have all 
been formerly celebrated for wit and beauty, and axe 
ftill generally admired by thofc that value themftlves 
upon their underftanding, and love to talk of vice and 
virtue, nature and fimplicity, and beauty and pro- 
priety ; but if there was not fomc hope of meeting 
me, fcarccly a creature would come near them that 
wrars a falhionablc coat. Tlicfc ladies, Mr. /ftfiw/Zir, 
have had me ur::ler their government fifteen years 
and a .1 ux^ and have all that time been endeavouring 
to deceive mc by fuch reprefenrarions of life as I now 
find not to be true i but I know not whether I ought 
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to impute them to ignorance or malice^ as it is pof-* 
lible the world may be much changed fince they 
mingled in general converfation. 

Being defirous that I fhould love books^ they 
told me, that nothing but knowledge could make 
me an agreeable companion to men of fenfe, or 
qualify me to diftinguilh the fuperficial glitter of 
vanity from the folid merit of undcrftandingj and 
that a habit of reading would epaKie me to fill up 
the vacuities^ of life without the help of filly or 
dangerous amufemcnts, and preferve me from the 
fiiares of idlenefs and the iiiroads of temptation. 

But their principal intention was taunake me 
afraid of men; in which they fucceedeoib well for 
a time, that I durft not look in their faces, or be 
left alone with them in a parlours for they made 
me fancy, that no man ever fpoke but to deceive, 
or looked but to allure 5 that the girl who fuffered 
him that had once fqueezed her hand, to approach 
her a fccond time, was on the brink of ruin ; and 
that (lie who anfwered a billet, without confulting 
her relations, gave love fuch powei' over her, that 
Ihe would certainly become either poor or infamous. 

From the time that my leading firings were taken 
<?fF, I fcarcc heard any mention of my beauty but 
from the milliner, the mantua-maker, and my' own 
maid; for my mamma never faid more, when (he 
heard me commended, but " the girl is very well,'* 
and then endeavoured to divert my attention by 
fome enquiry after my needle, or my book. 

It is now three months fince I have been fuffered 
to pay and receive vifits, to dance atpublick afTem- 
blic3, p h^ve a place kept fqnnie in the boxes, and 

U 4 v^ 
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to play at lady Rackef% rout ; and you may cafily 
imagine what I think of thofe who have fo long 
cheated me with falfe expe&ations, difturbed mc 
with fiftitious terrors, and concealed from mt all 
that I have found to make the bappinefa of woman. 

I am fo far from perceiving the ufefulne(s or ne* 
ceflity of books, that if I had not dropped all pre- 
tenfions to learning, I ihould have loft Mr. Tnjp, 
whom I once fAghted into another box, by retailing 
fome of DryJen*s remarks upon a trag^y s for Mr. 
Trip declares, that he hates nothing like hard words, 
and I am fure, there is not a better partner to be 
founds hk very walk is a dance. I have talked 
once or twice among ladies about prinpplesand idca^ 
but they put their fans before their faces, and cold 
me I was too wife for them, who for their part never 
pretended to read any thing but the play-blU, anJ 
then afkcd mc the price of my beft head. 

Thofe vacancies of time which arc to be filled tn 
with books, I have never yet obtained ; fur, con- 
fider, Mr. Rambler^ I go to bed late, and therefore 
cannot rife early ; as foon as I am up, I drefs for the 
gardens; then walk in the park ; then always go to 
fome falc or (how, or entertainment at the little 
theatre; then muft be dreflcd for dinner; then mull 
pay my vifits; then vjalk in the park; then hurry 
to the play ; and from thence to the card-table. 
This is the general courfc of the day, when 
there happens nothing extraordinary ; but fometimes 
I ramble into the country, and come back again ;o 
a ball ; fometimes I arp engaged for a whole day and 
part of the night. If, at any time, I can gain 4n 
bour by not being ^ homc^ I have fo many (hii\^s 

10 
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to do, fo many orders to give to the milliner, fo 
many alterations to make in my clothes, fo many 
vilitants names to read over, fo many invitations to 
accept or refufe, fo many cards to write, and fo 
many fafliions to confidcr, that I am loft in confufion^ 
forced at laft to let in company or ftep into my chair, 
and leave half my affairs to the direftion of my maid. 

This is the round of my day ; and when fhall I 
cither ftop my courfc, or fo change 'it as to want a 
book ? I fuppofc it cannot be imagined, that any of 
thefe diverfions will foon be at an end. There will 
always be gardens, and a park, and au£tions, and 
(hows, and playhoufes, and cards; vifits^U always 
be paid, and clothes always be worn ; and how can 
I have time unemployed upon my hands ? 

But I am moft at a lofs to guefs for what purpofc 
they related fuch tragick ftories of the cruelty, per- 
fidy, and artifices of men, who, if they ever were fo 
pialicious and deftruftive, have certainly now rc- 
fomncd their manners. I have not, fince my en- 
trance into the world, found one who does not pro- 
fcfs hinPlfclf devofed to my fervice, and ready to live 
or die, .as I (hall command him. They are fo far 
from intending to hurt me, that their only contention 
is, who fliall be allo>yed moft clofely to attend, and 
moft frcQuently to treat me; when different places 
pf entertainment, or fchemes of pleafure arc men- 
tioned, I can fee the eye fparklc ^-^nd the cheeks glow 
of him whofe propofals obtain my approbation j he 
then leads me off in triumph, adores my conde- 
fcenfion, and congratulates himffclf that he has livec 
to the hour of felicity. Are thefe, Mr. Rambler 
fCpaturcs to be feared? Is it likely that any injui 
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will be done me hj thole who can tnjoj life only 
while I favour them with my prefence i 

As little reafon can I yet find to fuljpc& them of 
ftracagems and fraud. When I play at cards, they 
never uke advantage of my miftakesj nor cxaft from 
me a rigorous obfervation of the game. Even Mr. 
SbuffU, a grave gentleman, who has daughters cddcr 
than myfelf, plays with me fo negligently^ that I am 
fomctimes inclined to believe tie loles his money by 
defign, and yet he is fo fond of play« that he fays, 
he will one day take me to his houfe in the country, 
that we may try by ourfelvcs who Can conquer. I 
have not'jM promifed him -, but when the town grows 
a little empty, I (hall think upon it, for I want fome 
trinkets, like LetitsM\ to my watch. I do not doubt 
my luck, but muft ftudy fome means of amufmg my 
relations. 

For all thcfe diftinftions I find . my fclf indebted to 
that beauty which I was never fufFcred to hear praifcd, 
and of which, therefore, I did not before know the 
full value. The concealment was certainly an in- 
tentional fraud, for my aunts have eyes like other 
people, and I am every day told, that nothing but 
blindncfs can efcape the influence of my charms. 
Their whole account of that world which they pre- 
tend to kn«w fo well, has been only one AAion en- 
tangled with another; and though the modes of lite 
obiige ir.c to continue fome appearances of refpeft, 
I cannot think that they, who have been fo clearly 
dctcftcd in ignorance or impofturc, have any right 
to the clUcm, veneration, or obedience of, 

SIR, Yours, 

BELLARIA. 
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IlaXi/iAoiy ^oyoi ii atrrof* 



AxACt£0]f« 



Vain the nobleft birth would prore. 
Nor worth nor wit avail in love ; 
•Tis gold alone fupceeds— by gold 
The yenal fex is bought and fold. 
Accurs'd be he who firft of yore 
Dif(5bver'd the pernicious ore ! 
This fets a brother's heart on fire» 
And arms the fon againft the fire ; 
And what^ alas ! is worfe than all, 
To this the lover owes his fall. 

ro tU RAMBLER. 
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SIR, 

I AM the fon of a gentleman, whofc anceftors^ 
for many ages, held the firft rank in the county; 
till 2X 1^ one of them, too defirous of popularity, 
fet his houfe open, kept a table covered with conti- 
nual profiifion, and diftributed his beef and ale to 
fuch as cl^ofe rather to live upon the folly of others, 
than their own labour, with fuch thoughtlefs libera* 
lity, that he left a third part of his eftate mortgaged. 
His fuccelfpr^ a man of fpirit, fcorned to impair 
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his dignity by parfimonious retrenchmentSt or to 
admit, by a faie of his Iands> any parcicipatkm of 
the rights of his manor ; he therefore made unaAtt 
mortgage to pay the intereft of the forma, and 
pleafed himfelf with the refleftion, that his fon would 
have the hereditary eftate without the diminution of 
an acre. 

Nearly refembling this was the praftice of my wife 
progenitors for many ages. Every man boaftcd the 
antiquity of his family, refolved to fupport the dig- 
nity of his birth, and lived in fplendour and plenty 
j^t the expence of his heir, wh6, fomedmes by a 
wealthy marriage, and fometimes by lucky legacies, 
difcharged part of the incumbrances, and thought 
himfelf intitled to contraft new debtSt and to leave 
to his children the fame inheritance of embarralT* 
mcnt and diftrcfs. 

Thus the eftate perpetually decayed ; the woods 
\^xre felled by one, the park ploughed by another, 
the fifhery let to farmers by a third ; at laft the old 
hall was pulled down to fpare the coft of reparation, 
and part of the materials fold to build a fmall houfe 
with the reft. We were now openly degraded from 
our original rank, and my father's brother was al* 
lowed with lefs rcluftance to ferve an apprenticclhip, 
though we never reconciled ourfclves heartily to 
the found of haberdafhcr, but always ulked of 
warehoufes and a merchant, and when the wind hap- 
pened to blow loud, affcAed to pity the hazards of 
commerce, and to fympathize with the folicitude of 
my poor uncle, who had the true retailer's terror of 
adventure, and never expofed himfelf or his property 
to any wider water than the Thames. 

la 
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' la timc> however, by continual proflc and fmall 
expencesj he grew rich, and began to turn his 
thoughts towards rank. He hung the arms of 
she faaiily 6yer his parlour-chimney ; pointed at a 
chariot decorated only with a cypher; became of 
opinion that money could not make a gentleman ; 
refented the petulance of upftarts ; told ftories of 
alderman Puff^s grandfather the porter ; wondered 
that there was no better method for regulating pre* 
ccdence; wi(hed for fome drefs peculiar to men of 
faihion ; and when his fervant prefented a letter, al- 
ways enquired whether it came from his brother the 
efquire. . 

' My father was careful to fend him game by 
every carrier, which, though the conveyance often 
coft more than the value, was well received, becaufc 
it gave him an opportunity of calling his friends to* 
gedier, defcribing the beauty of his brother's feat, 
and lanaenting his own folly, whom no remonftrances 
could withhold from polluting his fingers with* a 
ihop-book. 

The little prefents which we fent were always re- 
tomed with great munificence. He was defirous of 
being the fecond founder of his family, and could not 
bear that we (hould be any longer out(hone by thofe 
whom we confide!^ as climbers upon our ruins, and 
ufurpers of our fortune. He furniflied our houfe 
with all the elegance of faihionable expence, and was 
careful to conceal his bounties, left the poverty of • 
his family Ihould be fufpeded. 

At length it happened that, by mifconduA like 
our own, a large eftate, which had been purchafed 

from 
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from usj was again expofed to the beft bidder. My 
uncle, delighted with an opportunity of reinftaiing 
the family in their pofleflions, came down with trca* 
fures, fcarcely to be imagined in a place #here com* 
mcrce has not made large fums familiar, and at once 
drove all the competitors away, expedited the writ- 
ings, and took poflellion. He now confidered him- 
felf as fuperior to trade, difpofed of his ftock, and as 
foon as ht: had fettled his economy, began to (hew 
his rural fovereignty, by breaking the hedges of his 
tenants in hunting, and feizing the guns or nets of 
thofe whofe fortunes did not qualify them for fportf* 
men. He foon i: .^rwards folicited the office of ihc* 
riff, from which aii !iis neighbours were glad to be 
reprieved, but which l^ regarded as a refumption of 
anceftral claims, and a kind of reftoration to blood 
after the attainder of a trade. 

My uncle, whofc mind was fo filled with this change 
of his condition, that he found no want of domcftick 
entertainment, declared himlclf too old to marry, 
and refolved to let the ncwly-purchafedeftatc fall inta 
the regular channel of inheritance. I was therefore 
confidered as heir apparent, and courted with offici- 
oiifncfs and carefics, by the gentlemen who had hi- 
therto coldly allowed me that rank which they couIJ 
not rcfufc, dcpreficd me with ftudicd neglcctj and 
irritated mc with ambiguous infults. 

I felt not much pleafure from the civilities for 
which 1 knew myfclf indebted to my uncle's in- 
duftry, till by one of the invitations which every 
day now broiif^hc me, I w::s induced to fpcnJ a 
week with Lucius, whofc daughter fiavilla I hid 

often 
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€iften fcen and adnilred like others, \nchout any 
thought of nearer approaches. Th^ inequality which 
had hitherto kept me at a diftance being now levelled^ 
I was recdhred with every evidence of refped ; Lu* 
€ims told me the fortune whifh he intended for his 
favourite daughter, many odd accidents obliged us 
to be often together without company, and I foon 
began to find that they were fpreading for me tho 
nets of matrimony. 

FUvilla was all foftnefs and complaifance. I, who 
had been excluded by a narrow fortune from much 
acquaintance with the world, and never been ho* 
noured before with the notice of fo fine a lady, was 
eafily enamoured. Lucius either perceived my paf- 
fion, or Flavilla betrayed it ; care was taken, that 
our private meetings ihould be lefs frequent, and my 
charmer confefled by her eyes how much pain fhe 
fuffered from our reftraint. I renewed my vifit upon 
every pretence, but was not allowed one interview 
without witnefs ; at lafl: I declared m^ paffion to Lu- 
dus, who received me as a lover worthy of his daugh- 
ter, and told me that nothing was wanting to his con- 
fent, but that my uncle (hould fettlohis eftate upon 
me. I objeded the indecency of encroaching on 
his life, and the danger of provoking him by fuch an 
unfeafonable demand. Lucius feemed not to think 
decency of much importance, but admitted the dan- 
ger of difpleafing, and concluded that as he was now 
old and fickly, we might, wi^ut any inconvenience, 
wait for his death. 

With this refolution I was better contented, as it 
procured me the company of Flavilla, in which the 
days pafled away amidft continual rapture ; but in 

time 
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time I began to be athamed of fitting idle, in expec- 
tation of growing rich by the death of my .bcnefaftor, 
and propofed to Lucius many fchemes of raifing my 
own fortune by fuch afliftance as I knen^my uncle 
willing to ^ive me« iauius^ afraid left I flxnild 
change my affcaion^ia abfence, diverted mc from my 
defign by difliiafives to which my paflioo eafily Itften* 
ed. At laft my uncle diedj and confidering himfelf 
as neglefted by me, from the time that Flavills took 
pofleflTion of my heart, left his eftate to my younger 
brother, who was always hovering about his bed^ and 
relating (lories of my pranks and extravagance, my 
Contempt of the commercial dialeft, and my impa* 
ticnce to be felling (lock. 

My condition was foon known, and I was no 
longer admitted by the hthtr of FlaxniU. I repeated 
the protcdations of regard, which had been formerly 
returned with fo much ardour, in a letter which (he 
received privately, but returned by her father's foot- 
man. Contempt has driven out my love, and I am 
content to have purchafcd, by the lofs of fortune, 
an efcapcfrom a harpy, who has joined the artifices 
of age to the allurements of youth. I am now going 
to purfue my former projedts with a legacy which my 
uncle bequeathed me, and if I fucceed, (hall expeft 
to hear of the repentance of FlavilU. 

I am, SI R, Yours, &c. 

CONSTANTIUS. 
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Numb. 193. Tuesday, January i\^ ^75^* 



Lofidss fimore tumts ? /unt etrfa piacula qna U 

^ir pure leSo pot er unt rear tare lihelto* Hon* 

Or art thou vain ? books yield a certain fpell* 
To ftop thy tumour ; you fhall ccafc to fwtil 
When you have read them thrice, and fludied well. 

• C&EECH* 



WHATEVER is univerfally dcfircd, will be 
fought by induftry and artifice, by merit and 
crimes, by means good and bad, rational and abfurd^ 
according to the prevalence of virtue or vice, of wif- 
dom or folly/ Some Will always miftake the degree 
of their own defert, and fomc will defirc that others 
may miftake it. The cunning will have recourfe %tk 
ftratagem, and the powerful to violence, for the at- 
tainment of their wifhesj fome will ftoop to thcftji 
and others venture upon plunder^ 

Praife is fo pleafing to the mind of man, that it is 
the original motive of almoft all our aftions. The 
d^fire of commendation, as of every thing clfe, i$ 
varied indeed by innumerable differences of temper, 
capacity, and knowledge ; fome have no higher wifli 
than for the applaufe of a club ; fome expedt the ac- 
clamations of a county ; and fome have hoped to fill 
the mouths of all ages.and nations with theirnames. 
Every man pants for the higheft eminence within his 
view ; none, however mean, ever finks below the 
hope of being diftinguiftied by his fellow- beings, 
and very few have, by magnanimity or piety, been 

\oL. VIL X ^^ 
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fo raifed above it, as^ to aft wholly without regard to 
cenfure or opinion.- 

To be praifedy therefore, erery maftrefolves ; bet 
refolutions will not execute themfelves. That vhidi 
all think too parfimonioufly diftributed to their o«q 
claims, they will not gratuitoufly fquander upoo 
oth^s, and fome expedient muft be tried, by whkh 
praife may be gained before k can be enjoyed. . 

Among the innumerable bidders for praife, Ibme 
are willing to purchafe at the higheft rate, and offrr 
cafe and health, fortune and life. Tet cvenof tbcfe 
only a fmall part have gained what they fo earneftiy 
defired^ the ftudent waftes away in meditation, and 
the foldier periflies on the ramparts, but unlefs fome 
accidental advantage co-operates with merit, neithei 
perfeverance nor adventure attrad attention, and 
learning and bravery fink into the grave, without 
honour or remembrance. 

But ambition and vanity generally expeik to be 
gratified on eafier terms. It has been long obfcr\-cJ, 
that what is procured by (kill or labour to the nrll 
poITcllbr, may be afterwards transferred for money ^ 
aiul that the man of wealth may partake all the ac- 
quifitions of courage without hazard, and all the pro- 
diivfts of induftry without fatigue. It was cailiy d.{^ 
covcrcti, that riches would ob:ain prailV anicng 
other convenience's, and that he whole prIJe u^s 
v.nluckily r.iroci.iccd with lazineS, ignoiaiive, cr 
cowardice, nce^IcJ c.Iv to p.iy r!ie I.i.Ci^t* a {\ine.:\- 
r;;'t, an.i he ir.i^ht be regaled w^itli j^eriouiv-al ciilu- 
jMes ; might c!L:er;r,::.e, at leifure, what virtue or 
Iciep.cc he would be pleafed to arpror::a:e, and I: 
lulled in ilic eveninn: with fooihir.;' lcrcRaJ.e>, ur 
^•ak.cd in the moniing by ipri^htlv (^ratuUtions. 
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The happincfs which mortals receive from the ce- 
lebration of beneficence which never relieved, elo- 
quence which never perfuaded, or elegance which 
never pleafed, ought not to be envied or difturhcd, 
when they are known honeftly to pay for their en- 
tertainment. But there are unmerciful exaftors of 
iadulation, who withhold the wageil^)f venality 1 re- 
tain their encomiaft from year to year by general 
promifes and ambiguous blandifhmeilts j and when 
he has run through the whole compafs of flattery, 
dilmifs him with contempt, becaufe his vein of fic- 
tion is exhaufted. 

A continual feaft of commendation is only to be 
ebtained by merit or by wealth j many are therefore 
obliged to content themfelves with fingle morfels, 
and recompence the infrequency of their enjoyment 
by excefs and riot, whenever fortune fets the banquet 
before them. Hunger is never delicate ; they Who 
are feldom gorged to the full with praife, may Be 
fafely fed with grofs compliments ; for the appetite 
muft be fatisfied before it is difgufted. 

It is eafy to find the moment at which vanity li 
leager for- fuftenance, and all that impudence or 
fervility can ofier will be well received. When any 
one complains of the want of what he is known to 
poflfefs in an uncommon degree, he certainly waits 
with impatience to be contradidcd. When the 
trader pretends anxiety about the payment of his bills, 
or the beauty remarks how frightfully (he looks, then 
is the lucky moment to talk of riches or of charms, of 
the death of lovers, or the honour of a merchant. 

Others there are yet more open and artlefs, who, 
inftcad offuborning a flatterer, arc content to fupply 

X 4 v:v^ 
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his place, and, as fome animals impregnate dicm- 
felvcs, fwell with the praifes which they hear froea 
their own tongues* ReUe is diciiur lamdaref^^ m 
nemo alius contigit laudaimr. '^ It is righc," fays Er^ 
musy *' that he» whom no one elfe will commeDdi 
*< fhould beftow commendations on himielf.'* Of 
all the fons of tunity, thefe are furely the ha(>picft 
and greateft ; for what is greacnefs or happinefs buc 
independence on external influences, exemption froni 
hope or fear, and the power of fupplying every want 
from the common ftores of nature, which can neither 
be exhaufted nor prohibited ? Such is the wife manoi 
the (loicks ; fuch is the divinity of the epicureans ; 
and fuch is the flatterer of himfelf. Every other en* 
joymcnt malice may deftroy j every other panegyrick 
envy may withheld ; but no human power can de- 
prive the boafter of his own encomiums. Infamy 
may hifs, or contempt may growl, the hirelings of 
the great may follow fortune, and the votaries of 
truth may attend on virtue ; but his plcafures fiiil 
remain the fame ; he can always liften with rapture 
to himfelf, and leave thofc who dare not repofeupon 
their own atteftation, to be elated or deprelTed by 
chance, and toil on in the hopelei's talk of fixing ca- 
price, and propitiating malice. 

This art of happinefs has been long praftifcd hy 
periodical writers, with little apparent viohition of 
decency. When \vc think our excellencies over- 
looked by the world, or defire to recal the attcnrion 
of the publick to lome particular performance, wc 
fit do^n with great compofiire and write a letter to 
ourlclvcs. The correfpondcnt, whofe charadcr wc 
aliuine, alwavs addrellci us wiih the deference due 

to 
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to a fupcrior intelligence; propofcs his doubts with 
a proper fenfc of his own inability ; offers an objec- 
tion with trembling diffidence; and at laft has no 
odier pretenfions to our notice than his profundity of 
rcfpcft, and fmcerity of admiration, his fubmiffion 
to our diftatcs, and zeal for our fuccefs. To fuch a 
reader, it is impoffible to refufe regard, nor can it 
eafily be imagined with how much alacrity we Ihatch 
up the pen which indignation or defpair had con- 
demned to inaftivity, when we find fuch candour 
and judgment yet remaining in the world. 

A letter of this kind I had lately the honour of per- 
ufing, in which, though fome of the periods were ne- 
gligently clofed, and fome expreflions of familiarity 
were ufed, which I thought migtt teach others to 
addrefs me with too little reverence, I was fo much 
delighted with the paffages in which mention was 
made of univerfal learning — unbounded genius — 
foul of Homer, Pythagoras, and P/j/^— foli<Jity of 
thought — accuracy of diftinftion — elegance of com- 
bination — vigour of fancy — ftrengthof reafon — and 
regularity of compofition — that I had once deter- 
mined to lay it before the publick. Three times I 
fcnt it to the printer, and three times I fetched it 
back. My modefly was on the point of yielding, 
when reflefting that I was about to wade panegyricks 
on myfelf, which might be more profitably rcfervecl 
for my patron, I locked it up for a better hour, ia 
compliance with the farmer's principle, who never 
cats at home what he can carry to the market. 
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Numb. 194. Satu^p ay ^ yamyarj 25, 175a, 

Si damnvfa ftuim jwvat aUa^ ItuKi it h^ns 

Bullatus^ parvfMi tadtu quatit m^mmfriiilkm Jvr. 

If gaming dpcs an aged fire entice, ^ 

Then my young mafter fwiftly learns the vie*, > 

And ()iakes in haogicg fkcvcs the little box and dice, j 

J. Devdivb pa. 

"To the RAMBLER. 

S I R, 

THAT vanity \s'hich keeps every man im* 
portant in his own eyes, inclines me 10 be- 
lieve that neither you nor your readers have yet for- 
gotten the name of Eumatbes^ who fcnt you x few 
months ago an account of his arrival at l.cmicn^ with 
a young nobleman his pupil. I Ihall therefore con- 
tinue my narrative without preface or recapitulation. 
My pupil, in a very Ihort time, by his mother's 
countenance and dirc(5tion,accomplifhed himfelf with 
all thofc qualifications which conftitute puerile po-» 
litencfs. He became in a few days a perfect mafter 
of his hat, which with a carelcfs nicety he could put 
off or on, without any need to adjuft it by a fecond 
motion. This was not atrained but by frequent con- 
fultations with his djncing-mafter, and conllant prac- 
tice before the glafs, for he had fome ruftick habits 
to overcome; bur, what will not time and induftry 
perform ? A fortnight more furnilhcd him with all 

the 
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the airs and forms of familiar and refpeftful faluta- 
cion^ ^om the clap on the fhoulder to the humble 
bow ; he praftifes tlie ftare of ftrangencfs, and the 
fmile of condefcenlion, the ^emnity of promifc, an4 
the gracioufncfs of encouragement, as if he had been 
nurfed at a levee.; and pronounces, with no lefs pro- 
priety than his father, the monofyllables of coldnefs, 
^tnd fonorous periods of refpedful profeflion. 

He immediately loft the refervc and timidity which 
folitude and ftudy are apt to imprefs upon the moil: 
courtly genius ; was able to enter a crowded roora 
with airy civility ; to n>eet the glances of a hundred 
«yes without perturbation ; and addrefs thofc whom 
he never faw before with eafe and confidence. In lefs 
than a month his mother declareJHier fatisfa6tion at 
iiis proficiency by a triumphant obfervation, that fhe 
-believed nothing would make. him biujh^ 

The filence with which I was contented to hear 
{my pupil's praifes, gave the ladyreafon to fufpeft mc 
AOC much delighted with his acquifitions ; but fhe 
attributed my difcontent to the diminution of my in- 
fluence, and ray fears of lofing the patronage of the 
family; and though ihe thinks favourably of my 
^earning and morals, (he confidcrs me as wholly un- 
acquainted with the cuftomsof the politepartof man- 
jcind ; and therefore not qualified to form the manr 
^ers of a young nobleman, or communicate the 
Jcnowledge of the world. This knowledge (he com^p 
prifes in the rules of vifiting, the hiftory of the pre* 
ient hour, an early intelligence of the change of 
fadiions, an extenfive acquaintance with the names 
;md faces of perfons of rank, and a frequent appear- 
^Mice m places of refort. 

X4 ^ 
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All this my pupil purfucs with great applicaoom 
He is twice a day in the Mall, where he ftudies the 
drefs of every man fplendid enough to attraft his no- 
tice, and never comes hoSie without fome obfervadoa 
upon fleeves, button-holes, ahd embroidery. At 
his return from the theatre, he can give an account of 
the gallantries, glances, whifpers, fmiles, (ighs, Birrs» 
and blufhes of every box, fo much to his mocber'i 
fatisfaftion, that when I attempted to refume my cha« 
raAer, by enquiring his c^inion of the fencimencs and 
diftion of the tragedy, (he at once rcprefled my cri- 
^ ticifm, by telling me, that Jbe hoped be did net g§ m 
loje his time in attending to the creatures on ibtftage. 

But his acutenefs was moil eminently (ignalized a 
the mafquerade, firhere he difcovered his acquaint- 
ance through their difguifes, with fuch wonderful 
facility, as has afforded the family an inexhauftible 
topick of converfation. Every new vifitor is infonr.- 
cd how one was detected by his gait, and another by 
the fwing of his arms, a third by the tofs of his head, 
and another by his favourite phrafe; nor can you 
doubt but thefe performances receive their juft ap- 
plaufe, and a genius thus hallening to maturity is 
pror.iotcd by every art of cultivation. 

Such have been his endeavours, and fuch his af- 
fillances, that every trace of literature was foon obli- 
terated. He has changed his language with hib drefs, 
and inftead of endeavouring at purity or propriety, 
h.ih no orher care than to catch tl;c leigning phrafe 
and current exclamation, till by copying whatever is 
peculiar in the talk of all thofe whofe birth or for- 
iiine entitle them to imitation, he has collt cted every 
l«ijhiori.iolc barbarir.n of the prelent winter, arul 

(\^>eaks 
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fpeaks a dialeft not to be underftood among thofe 
who form their ftyle by poring upon authors. 

To this copioufnefs of ideas, and felicity of 
language, he has joined 4Mch eagerncfs to lead 
the cpnyerfation, that he is celebrated among the 
ladies as the prettieft gentleman that the age can 
boaft of, except that fome who love to talk them* 
felves think him t6o forward, and others lamenc 
that, with fo much wit and knowledge, he is not 
taller. 

His mother liftcns to his obfervations with her 
eyes fparkling and her heart beating, and can 
fcarcely contain, in the moft numerous aflemblies, 
the expectations which fhe has formed for his 
future eminence. Women, U^ whatever fate, 
always judge abfurdly of the intellefts of boys. 
The vivacity and confidence which attraft female 
admiration, arc feldom produced in the early pare 
pf life, but by ignorance at leaft, if not by ftu- 
pidityj for they proceed not from confidence of 
right, but fcarleflhefs of wrong. Whoever has a 
clear apprehenfion, muft have quick fcnfibility, and 
^here he has no fufficient reafon to truft his own 
judgment, will proceed with doubt and caution, 
becaufe he perpetually dreads the difgrace of error. 
The pain of mifcarriage is naturally proportionate 
;p thp defire of excellence ; and, therefore, till men 
are hardened by long familiarity with reproach, or 
have attained, by frequent ftruggles, the art of fup- 
preffing their emotions, 4iffid^ncc is found the infer 
parable alToci^fc of underftanding. 

But fo little diftruft has my pupil of his own abi-r 
}itiesj that he h^ fqr fome time profefled himfelf a 
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wic> and tortures his imagination on all occalioRs 
for burlefque and jocularity. How he fupports a 
charafter which^ perhaps^ no man ever aiflbmed 
without repentance, maybe eafily conjedured. Vfk^ 
you know, is the unexpected copulation of ideas^ 
ihe difcovery of fome occult relation between 
images in appearance remote from each other; aa 
efFufion of wit, therefore^ prefuppofes an accumula* 
tion of knowledge ; a memory ftored with notions^ 
ivhich the imagination may cull out to compofe new 
affcmblagcs* Whatever may be the native vigour 
of the mind, (he can never form any combinations 
from few ideas, as many changes can never be rung 
upon a few bells. Accident may indeed fometimes 
produce a lucky ^rallel or a ftriking contraft ; but 
thefe gifts of chance are not frequent, and he that has 
nothing of his own, and yet condemns himfclf co 
necdlcfs expcnccs, muft live upon loans or theft. 

The indulgence which his youth has hitherto ob- 
tained, and the refpeft which his rank fccures, have 
hitherto fupplicd the want of intelledlual qualifici- 
tions i and he imagines that all admire who applaud, 
and that all who laugh are pleafed. He therefore 
returns every day to the charge with increafc of cou. 
rage, though not of ftrength, and praifes all the tricks 
by which wit is counterfeited. He lays trains for a 
quibble; he contrives blunders for his footman; he 
adapts old (lories to prcfcnt charaftcrs ; he miftakes 
the qMcIlion, that he may return a fmart anfwcr ; he 
anticipates the argument, that he may plaufibly object; 
when he has nothing to reply, he repeats the laft 
words of his antagonift, then fays, " your humble 
** fervant," and concludes with a laugh of triumph. 

Thcfc 
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Thcfc miftakcs I have honcftly attempted to cor- 
JC& i but, what can be expeftcd from reafon un- 
fupported by fafhion, fplendour, or authority ? He 
hears me, indeed, or appears to hear me, but is 
foon refcued from the lefturc by more pleafing avo- 
cations ; and (hows, diverlions, and carefles, drivo 
my precepts from his remembrance. 

He at laft imagines himfelf qualified to enter the 
1^orld| and has met with adventures in his firft fally, 
"which I fhall^ by your paper^ communicate to thq 
pubJicH, 

J am> &c. 

BtUMATHES. 
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Numb. 195. Tuesday, January 28, 1752. 

■ Vifcit equ9 ruiit 

tl^trtri imgemuit putr^ 
Ftnariqui timet ; itu^e d§^i§r 

Sim Gr4ec9Jmieas trocbo^ 
Sim wudis vniid legibus iJid^ Bot^ 

Nor knows our youth, of nobleft race. 
To xnoont the manag'd deed, or urge the chace ; 

More fkill'd in the mean aru of vice. 
The whirling troque, or law-forbidden dice. Fuiactu 
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S I R, 
AVOURS of every kind arc doubled when 



F 



they arc fpccdily conferred. This is porticu- 
larly true of the gratification of curiofity : He that 
long delays a ftory^ and fuffers his auditor to tor- 
ment himfclf with expeftation, will feldom be able 
to recompenfe the uneafinefs, or equal the hope 
which he lufFcrs to be raifed. 

For this reafon, I have already fent you the con- 
tinuation of my pupil's hiftory, which, though it 
contains no events very uncommon, may be of ufc 
to young men who arc in too much hafte to truft 
their own prudence, and quit the wingof protc&ioA 
before they arc able to (hift for themfclves. 

When he firft fettled in London^ he was fo much 
bewildered in the enormous extent of the town, fo 

confounded 
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confounded by inccflantnoife, and crowds, and hurryi 
and fo terrified by rural narratives of the arts of 
(harpers, the rudenefs of the populace, malignity of 
porters, and treachery of coachmen, that he was 
afraid to go beyond the door without an attendant, 
and imagined his life in danger if he was obliged to 
pafs the ftreets at night in any vehicle but his mo- 
ther's chair. 

He was therefore contented, for a time, that I 
ihould accompany him in all his excurfions. But his 
fear abated as he grew more familiar with its objefts ; 
and the contempt to which his rufticity expofed him 
from fuch of his companions as had accidentally 
known the town longer, obliged him to diflemble his 
remaining terrors. 

His defirc of liberty made him now willing to 
fpare me the trouble of obferving his motions 5 but 
knowing how much his ignorance expofed him to 
mifchief, I thought it cruel to abandon him to the 
fortune of the town. We went together every day 
to a coffce-houfe, where he met wits, heirs, and fops, 
airy, ignorant, and thoughtlefs as himfelf, with whom 
he had become acquainted at card-tables, and whom 
he confidered as the only beings to be envied or ad- 
mired. What were their topicks of converfation I 
could never difcoverj for fo much was their viva- 
city deprefled by my intrufivc fcrioufnefs, that they 
feldom proceeded beyond the exchange of nods and 
Ihrugs, an arch grin, or a broken hint, except when 
they could retire, while I was looking on the papers, 
to a corner of the room, where they feemed to dif- 
burden their imaginations, and commonly vented 
the fuperfluity of their fprightlinefs in a peal of 
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laughter. When they had tittered themiclTes into 
negligence^ I could fometimes overhear a few fylla^ 
bles> fuch as^— folemn rafcal ; — academical airs ;— 
fmoke the tutors — company for gentlemen l^^aod 
other broken phrafes^ by which I did not fuffcr nty 
quiet to be difturbed, for they never proceeded to 
avowed indignities^ but contented themfelves to mur- 
mur in fecret, and^ whenever I turned my eye upon 
thern^ fhrunk into ftilnefs. 

He was, howevcrj defirous of withdrawing from 
the fubjedtion which he could not venture to break, 
and made a fecret appointment to aflift his compa* 
nions in the perfecution of a play. His footman 
privately procured him a catcal, on which he prac* 
tifed in a back-garret for two hours in the after- 
noon. At the proper time a chair was called -, he 
pretended an engagement at lady Fluiter's^ and 
haftened to the place where his critical aflbciatcs had 
affembled. They hurried away to the theatre, full of 
malignity and denunciations againll a man whofc 
name they had never heard, and a performance 
which they could not underftand ; for they were re- 
folvcd to judge for themfelves, and would not fuffcr 
the town to be imjx)fed upon by fcribblers. In the 
pit, they exerted themfelves with great fpirit and vi* 
vacity ; culled out for the tunes of obfccne fongs, 
talked loudly at \x\itvTi\%oi Shakefpeare and J^i^if^n^ 
played on their catcals a Ihort prelude of terror, 
clamoured vehemently for the prologue, andclappeJ 
with great dexterity at the firft entrance uf i!ic 
pla\crs. 

1 wo fcenes they heard >vii!iout attempting inter- 
ruption i but being no longer able to rcftrain thi> 
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impatience, they then began to exert thtfmfelves in 
groans and hiflVs, and plied their catcals with incef- % 
fant diligence ; fo that they were foon confidered by 
the audience as difturbers of the houfe, andfonnewho 
fat near them, either provoked at the obftruftion of 
their entertainment, or defirous to preferve the author 
from the mortification of feeing his hopes deftroyed 
by children, fnatched away their inftruments of cri- 
ticifm, and by the feafonable vibration of a (lick, 
fubdued them inftantaneoufly to decency and filence. 

To exhilarate themfelves after this vexatious de- 
feat, they potted to a tavern, where they recovered 
their alacrity, and after two hours of obftrcperous 
jollity, burft out big with enterprize, and panting for 
fomc occafions to fignalize their prowefs. They pro- 
ceeded vFgoroufly through two ftreets, and with very 
little oppofition difperfed a rabble of drunkards lefs 
daring than themfelves, then rolled two watchmen in 
the kennel, and broke the windows of a tavern in 
which the fugitives took (helter. At 1 aft it was de- 
termined to march up to a row of chairs, and demo-* 
li(h them for ftanding on the pavement ; the chair- 
men formed a line of battle, and blows were exchanged 
for a time with equal courage on bothTides. Atlaft^ 
the aflailants were overpowered, and the chairmen, 
when they knew their captives, brought them home 
by force. 

The young gentleman, next morning, hung hi^ 
head, and was fo m\ich afliamed of his outrages and 
defeat, that perhaps he might have been checked in 
his firft follies, had not his mother, partly in pity of 
his dejcftian, and partly in approbation of his fpirit^ 
relieved him from his perplexity by paying the da- 
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mages privately^ and difcouraging all animadvcrfioa 
and reproof. 

This indulgence could not wholly prefenre hurt 
from the remembrance of his difgracc^ nor u once 
reftore his confidence and elation. Ht was for chrrc 
days filent^ modcil, and compliant, and thought him- 
fclf neither too wife for inftruftion, nor too manly 
for reftraint. But his levity overcame this falutary 
forrow ; he began to talk with his former raptures of 
m.ifquerades, taverns, and frolicks ; bluftercd when 
his wig was not combed with exadtnefs ; and threat* 
ened deftrudion to a tailor who had miftakcn his di- 
rcftions about the pocket. 

I knew that he was now rlfing again above con« 
troul, and that his inflation of fpirits would burft out 
into fome mifchievous abfurdity. I therefore watched 
him with great attention ; but one evening, having 
attended his mother at a vifit, he withdrew himfclt, 
unfufpcfted, while the company was engaged at cariib. 
His vivacity and officioufnefs were foon miflTcJ, and 
his return impatiently expedlcdi fupper was dchycJ, 
and converfation fufpendcd ; every coach that rattle J 
through the ftrcet was expefted to bring him, arJ 
every fervant that entered the room was examined 
<:Qncerning his departure. At laft the lady returned 
home, and was with great difficulty preferved from 
fits by fpirits and cordials. The family was dif- 
patchcd a thoufand ways without fuccefs, and the 
houfe was filled with dillrac^ion, till, as we were de- 
liberating what further meafures to take, he returned 
from a petty gaming-table, with his coat torn, and 
his head broken i without his fword, fnuffbox, 
fleeve-buttons, and watch. 

Of 
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Of this lofs or robbery, he gave little account ; 
but, inftead of finking into his former fliame, en- 
deavoured to fupporthimfelf by furlinefs and afperity. 
•* He was not the firft that had played away a few 
•* trifles, and of what ufe were birth and fortune if 
** they would not admit fomefallies.and cxpehces?" 
His mamma was fo much provoked by the coft of 
this prank, that (he would neither palliate nor con-* 
ceal it; and his father, after fome threats of ruftica- 
tion which his fondnefs would not fuflTer him to exe- 
cute, reduced the allowance of his pocket, that he 
might not be tempted byplcftyto profufion. This 
method would have fucceeded in a place where there 
arc no pandars to folly and extravagance, but was now 
likely to have produced pernicious confequences 1 
for we have difcovercd a treaty with a broker, whofe 
daughter he feems difpofed to marry, on condition 
chat he fhall be fupplied with prefent money, for 
which he is to repay thrice the value at the death of 
his father. 

There was now no dme to be loft. A domeftick 
confultation was Jmmediatcly held, and he was 
doomed to pafs two years in the country j but his 
mother, touched with his tears, declared, that (he 
thought him too much of a man to be any longer 
confined to his book, and he therefore begins his 
travels to-morrow under a French governor. 

I am, &c. 

EUMATHES^ 

Vol. VII. Y 
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Numb. 196. Saturday, JFV^nriirjr 1, 1752. 

MuUafirMMt anmi vimientes c^m m Ua Jkeum 

Mult a rtcedentis mdimuni. Hoi. 

The blcflings flowing in with life's fuU tide, 

Down with our ebb of Hfe dccreafing glide* Tnji^au 

DAXTER^ in the narrative of his own life, has 

enumerated fevJ^rai opinions, which, chough he 

thought them evident and inconteftable at his fiift 

entrance into the world, time and experience diipofcd 

him to change. 

Whoever reviews the ftate of his own mtnd from 

the dawn of manhood to its declines and confiders 
what he purfued or dreaded^ ilightcd or eftccmcd ai 
different periods of his age, will have no realbn to 
imagine hich changes of fcntiment peculiar to any 
ftation or chara^er. Every man, however carelcS 
and inattentive, has conviction forced uj>on himj the 
leftures of time obtrude themfelves upon the moll 
unwilling or dilTipatcd auditor ; and, by comparing 
our paft with our prefcnt thouj^lus^ we perceive that 
we have changed our minds, though perhaps v.c can- 
not difcover when the alteration happened,, or by 
what caufes it was produced. 

Tl.is revolution of fentiinenrs occalions a perpe- 
tual cuntcft between the old and young. Tiiev who 
iiiKitrine themfelves entitled to veneraiiun by the pre- 
ro^.Mrlvc of longer life, are inclined 10 rre.it the no- 
tioiisof thofe whole co:iduvt ihey fMperintcndwirh 1;- 
I • I>erc-l:- 
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percilioufnefs and contempt, for want of cohfideHng 
that the future and the pad have different appearances ; 
that the difproportion will always be great between 
cxpeftation and enjoyment, between new pofTeflion 
and fatiety ; that the truth of many maxims of age^ 
gives too little pleafure to be allowed till it is felt j 
and that the miferies of life would be increafed be- 
yond all human power of endurance, if we were ta 
enter the world with the fame opinions as we cany 
Xrom it. 

We naturally indulge thoIc ideas that pleale us* 
Hope will predominate in every mind, till it has been 
fiipprefled by frequent difappointments. The youth 
has not yet difcovered how many evils ar^ continu- 
ally hovering about us, and when he is fet free from 
the (hackles of* difcipline, looks abroad into the 
world with rapture ; he fees an elyfian region open 
before him, fo variegated with beauty, and fo ftored 
with pleafure, that his care is rather to a;ccumulate 
good, than to fhun evil ; he (lands diftradred by dif<* 
ferent forms of delight^ and has no Jrher doubt, 
than which path to follow of thofe which all lead! 
equally to the bowers of happinefs. 

He who has fccn only the fuperficies of life believes 
every thing to be what it appears, and rardy fufpefta 
that external fplendor conceals any latent forrow or 
vexation. He never imagines that there may be 
greatnefs without fafety, affluence without content, 
jollity without friendlhip, and folitude without peace. 
He fancies himfelf permitted to cull the bleflings of 
every condition, and to leave its inconveniencies tQ 
the idle and the ignorant. He is inclined to believf 
ao man miferabk but by his own faulty and feldon^ 

Y 2 lookt 
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looks with much pity upon failings or mifcairiigrs 
bccaufe he thinks them willingly admicccdj or ac^ 
gently incurred. 

It is impoflfible, without pity and contempt, to 
hear a youth of generous fcntinKnts and warm ima- 
gination, declaring in the moment of opcnnefs and 
confidence his defigns and expedations ; becaoie 
long life is pofTible, he confiders it as certain, and 
therefore promifes himfelf all the changes of hap- 
pinefs, and provides gratifications for every defirc. 
He is, for a time, to give himfelf wholly to frolick 
and diverfion, to range the world in fcarch of plei- 
fure, to delight every eye, to gain every heart, aod 
to be celebrated equally for his pleafing levities and 
folid attainments, his deep reflections and his fpark- 
ling repartees. He then elevates his views to nobler 
enjoyments, and finds all the fcattered excellencies 
of the female world united in a woman, who prefers 
his addrefles to wealth and titles ; he is afterwards 
to engage in bulinefs, to dillipate difficulty, and 
overpower oppofition ; to climb by the mere force of 
merit to fame and greacnefs; and reward all thufe 
who countenanced his rife, or paid due regard to his 
early excellence. At lall he will retire in peace and 
honour ; contract his views to domeftick plcafures^ 
form the manners of children like himfelf j obfcrvc 
how every year expands the beauty of his daughters, 
and how his foos catch ardour from their father's 
hillory; he will give laws to the neighbourho<xl ; 
didlatc axioms to poftcrity ; and leave the world an 
example of wifdoai and of happlnef^. 

With hopes like thcl'c, he fallies jocund into life i 
.to lit^rle purpofe is he toKi, that the condition of 

humanity 
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fcumanity admits no pure and unminglcd happincfs; 
that the exuberant gaiety of youth ends in poverty 
or difcafe ; that uncommon qualifications and con- 
trarieties of excellence, produce envy equally with 
applaufe; that whatever admiration and fondnefs . 
may promife him, he muft marry a wife like the 
wives of others,; with fome virtues and fome faults,;* 
and be as often difgufted by her vices, as delighted 
by her elegance ; that if he adventures into the circle 
of aftion, he muft expeft to encounter men as artful, 
as daring, as refolute las himfelf; that of his children, 
fome may. be deformed, and others vicious ; fome 
may difgrace him by their follies, Tome offend him 
by their infolence, and fome exhauft him by their 
profufion. Hc' hears all this with obftinate mcre- 
dulity, and wonders by what malignity old age is 
influenced, that it cannot forbear to fill his ears with 
predidions of mifery. 

Among other pleafing errors of young minds, is 
the opinion of their own importance. He that has 
not yet remarked, how little attention his contem- 
poraries can fpare from thpir own affairs, conceives 
all eyes turned upon himfelf, and imagines every 
one that approaches him to be an enemy or a fol- 
lower, an admirer or a fpy. He therefore confiders 
his fame as involved in the event of every aftion. 
Many of the virtues and vices of youth proceed from 
this quick fenfe of reputation. This it is that gives 
firmnefs and conftancy, fidelity anddifintereftednefs, 
and it is this that kindles refentment for flight in- 
juries, and dictates all the principles pf fanguinary 

honovvr 

y ;j But 
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But as time brings him forward into the world, 
lie foon difcovers that he only Ihares fame or re- 
proach with innumerable partners; that he is Idt 
unmarked 'in the obfcurity of the crowd; and that 
what he does, whether good or bad^ foon gives waj 
to new obje£t8 of regard. He then eafily fets hirolUf 
free from the anxieties of reputation, and confiden 
prail'e or cenfurc as a tranfient breath, which, while 
he hears it, is pafling away, without any lafting 
xnifchief or advantage. 

In youth, it is common to meafure right and 
wrong by the opinion of the world, and in age to aA 
without any meafure but intereft, and to lofe fluoK 
without fubftituting virtue. 

Such is the condition of life, that fomething is 
always wanting to happinefs. In youth we have warm 
hopes, which are foon blafted by rafhnefs and ne^^ 
gcncc, and great defigns which are defeated by in- 
experience. In age we have knowledge and pru- 
dence without fpiiiC to exert, or motives to prompt 
them; we are able to plan fchemes, and regulate 
meafures; but have not time remaining to brin^ 
fhcm to completion. 
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-Numb. 197. Tvesday^ February 4^ ^75^* 

Cujtu nmiittrh hoc erit cadofvtr f Mart. 

Say, to what vulture's (hare this.carcade falls \ F. Lewis. 

ro the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I BELONG to an order of maiAind, confider- 
ablc at Icaft for their number, to which your 
notice has never been formally extended, though 
equally entitled to regard with thofe triflers, who 
have hitherto fupplied you with topicks of amufe- 
ment or inftruftion. I am, Mr. Rambler^ a legacy- 
hunter s and as every man is willing to think well 
of the tribe in which his name is rcgiftered, you will 
forgive my vanity if I remind you that the legacy- 
hunter, however degraded by an ill-compounded 
appellation in our barbarous language, was known, 
as I am told, in ancient Rome^ by the fonorous titles 
of Capator and Hrredipeta. 

My father was an attorney in the country, who 
married his mafter's daughter in hopes of a for- 
tune which he did not obtain, having been, as he 
afterwards difcovered, chofen by her only becaufc 
flie had no better offer, and was afraid of fervicc. 
I was the firft offspring of a marriage thus reci- 
procally fraudulent, aud therefore could not be 
cxpefted to inherit much dignity or generofity, 
and if I had them not from nature, was not likely 
ever to attain them; for in the years which I ipenc 

X4 at 
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a: N.-ir^.r ! rtrtr hfirJ any reafon for aclion erf -r- 
^r;--..::-:, ^^: i-^i wf IhoiilJ gain money or h-z 
r:r v-;l- rivir*^;: ary other llyle of com.T)encJi- 
: ;.:. rr.:.r ir*:.: M'- S^isii-r is a warm rr.a.n, >!:. 
/-•:•■ :.;:j j:ir: T.ii- rjfincfs, and needs care for ."i> 



\ • ra-frrs, tSMvrh oiherwife not great ph:Ic:"> 
:.:v-: i vrv ^r ::r:e of early education, and iL>:i 
/.— :.;:: .'•: : :.• •; »>:' rrv i:nierilanding fliouid be 
T ... V r .'-:■•: iT.v.t r-" :-.e value of money. My 
: '.^.-r.:*- i:«r- . r-:- l1 wvrailcr.?, to inculcate loiv? 
: .' ■^- l: j-iN. ..'• ^ L5 — y-z incite me l: ke'p za^ 
i .. .:i..' '^. :-••.•.-• ." ./iJj. ine informed jr.c :h-! 
V- V,"-; I ; W.I-..-, vSr.f .:./••;:.; i-.:*.-:« :l.::^^:b 
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with a large legacy. My father had two relations, 
. of -whom one had broken his indentures and run to 
^ fca, from whence, after an abfence of thirty years, h<* 
returned with ten thoufand pounds ; and the other 
had lured «n heirefs out of a window, who dying of 
her firft child, had left him her eftate, on which he 
lived without any other care than to coUeft his rents, 
and preferve from poachers that game which he could 
not kill himfelf. 

Thcfe hoarders of money were vifited and courted 
by all who had any pretence to approach them, and 
received prefents and compliments from coufins who 
could fcarcely tell the degree of their relation. But 
we had peculiar advantages which encouraged us to 
hope, that we fhould by degrees fupplant our compe- 
titors. My father, by bis profefTion, made himfelf 
ncceffary in their affairs ; for the failor and the cham- 
bermaid, he inquired out mortgages and fecurities, 
and wrote bonds and contracts ; and had endeared 
himfelf to the old woman, who once ralhly lent an 
hundred pounds without confulting him, by inform- 
ing her, that her debtor was on the point of bank- 
j-uptcy, and pofting fo expeditioufly with an execu-* 
tion, that all the other creditors were defrauded. 

To the fquire he was a kind of ftcward, and had 
dijtinguifhed himfelf in his office by his addrefs in 
raifing the rents, his inflexibility in diftrefling the 
tardy tenants, and his acutenefs in fetting the parifli 
free from burthenfome inhabitants, by (hifcing them 
pfFto fome other fcttlement, 

Bufinefs made frequent attendance neceflary ; truft 
foon produced intimacy ; and fuccefs gave a claim to 
|cipdnefsi fp that we had opportunity to pradlife all 
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the arts of flattery and endearment. ^Ay omkr, 
'who could not fupport the thought of lofing af 
thing, determined, that all their fortunes Ihodi 
centre in me ; and, in the profecution of her fchancS|^| 
took care to inform me that nothing cofi Ufs thmn pd 
fvorJs, and that it is comfortable to leap imo ja 
cftate which another has got. 

She trained me by thefe precepts to the utmot 
duftility of obedience, and the clofell attention id 
profit. At an age when other boys are fponing ia 
the fields, or murmuring in the fchool, I was coo* 
triving fome new method of paying my court; in* 
quiring the age of my future benefa&ors ; or coo- 
Cdering how I (hould employ their legacies. 

If our eagernefs of money could have been fatisfied 
Vith the poflclfions of any one of my relations, they 
might perhaps have been obtained ; but as it wi$ 
impoflTible to be always prefent with all three, our 
competitors were biify to efface any trace of afTcc- 
tion which we might have left behind ; and fincc 
there was not, on any part, fuch fuperiority of mer.: 
as could enforce a conftant and unfhaken preference, 
whoever was the laft that flattered or obliged had, 
for a time, the afcendant. 

My relations maintained a regular exchange of 
courtcly, took care to mifs no occafion of condo- 
lence or congratulation, and fent prefenis at dated 
times, but had in their hearts not much ellcem for 
one another. The feair.an looked with contempt 
ujujn the fquire as a milkfop and a landman, who 
had lived without knowing the points of the com- 
pa!'s, or feeing any part of the world beyond the 
county-town i and whenever they met, would toik 

of 
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|pf longitude and latitude^ and circles and tropicks, 
^iiould fcarcely tell him the hour without fomc men- 
': j&n of the horizon and meridian, nor ftiew him the 
ftlMWS without deteding his ignorance of the fituatioa 
f cif other countries. 

The fquire confidered the failor as^ a rude uncul* 
tiirated favage, with little more of human than his 
form, and diverted himfelf with his ignorance of all 
common objeds and affairs » when he could perfuade 
him to go into the field, he always expofed him to 
the fportfmen, by fending him to look for game in 
improper places ; and once prevailed upm him to 
be prefent at the races, only that he might (how the 
gentlemen how a failor fat upon a horfe. 

The old gentlewoman thought herfelf wifer than 
both, for (he lived with no fervant but a maid, and 
faved her money. The others were indeed fuffi- 
ciently frugal ; but the fquire could not live with- 
out dogs and horfes, and the failor never fuffered the 
day to pafs but over a bowl of punch, to which, as 
he was not critical in the choice of his company^ 
every man was welcome that could roar out a catchj^ 
or tell a ftory. 

All thefe, however, I was to pleafe ; an arduous 
ta(k ; but what will not youth and avarice under- 
take ? I had an unrefifting fupplenefs of temper, 
and an unfatiable wiih for riches ; I was perpetually 
inftigated by the ambition of my parents, and a(ri(led 
occafionally by their inftruftions. What thefe ad- 
vantages enabled me to perform, (hall be told in the 
neijt letter of; 

Tgur3, &c. 

CAPTATOR, 
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Numb. 198. Saturday, February 8, 1751. 

Ifil mibi das w'viu, Mas poft fttm dmimrmm^ 

Si a§m im/kmis, fns^ Mmn^ fnid twfimm. IIait. 

You've told me, Marw, whilft you Ivm^ 

You'd not a fingle penoy ^ve. 

But that whene'er you chance to die. 

You'd leave a handfome legacy : 

Yoii^uA be mad beyond redrefs. 

If my next wi(h you cannot gueis. F. Livis. 

To the RAMBLER. 

S I R, 

YOU, who muft have obfcrvcd the inclinarioQ 
which almoft every man, however unadive or 
inligniBcant, difcovers of reprefcnting his life as diU 
tinguiflied by extraordinary events, will not wonder 
that Captator thinks his narrative important enough 
to be continued. Nothing is more common than for 
thofe to teafe their companions with their hiftory, 
who have neither done nor fuffcrcd any thing that 
can excite curiofity, or afford inftruftion. 

As I was taught to flatter with the firft eflays of 
fpeech, and had very early loft every other paflion in 
the defire of money, I began my purfuit with omens 
of fuccefs } for I divided my officioufnefs fo judi* 
cioufly among my relations, that I was equally the 
favourite of all. When any of them entered the 
door, I went to welcome him with raptures j when 
be went away, I hung down my head^ ami fometimes 

iDtrtatc^ 
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ihtrcated to go with him with fo much importunity, 
that I very narrowly cfcapcd a confent which I dreaded 
in my heart. When at an annual entertainment they 
were all together, I had a harder taflc ; but plied them 
fo impartially with careffes, that none could charge 
me with negleft ; and when they were wearied with 
my fondnefs and civilities^ I was always difmilTed 
with money to buy playthings. 

Life cannot be kept at a Hand ; the years of in* 
nocence and prattle were foon at an end, and other 
qualifications were neceflary to recommend me to 
continuance of kindnefs. It luckily happened that 
none of my friends had high notions of book-learn- 
ing. The failor hated to fee tall boys ihut up in a 
fchool, when they might more properly be feeing 
the world, and making their fortunes ; and was of 
opinion, that when the firft rules of arithmetick were 
known, all that was neceflary to make a man com- 
plete might be learned on ihip-board. The fquire 
only infilled, that fo much fcholarlhip was indifpen- 
fably neceflary, as might confer ability to draw a 
leafe and read the court-hands ; and the old cham- 
bermaid declared loudly her contempt of books, and 
her opinion that they only took the head ofi* the main 
chance. 

To unite, as well as we could, all their fyftems, 
I was bred at home. Each was taught to believe, 
that I followed his diredtions, and I gained like- 
wife, as my mother obferved, this advantage, that I 
was always in the way; for flie had known many 
favourite children fent to fchools or academics, and 
forgotten. 

As 
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As I grew fitter to be trufted to mj own &» 
crction^ I was often difpatched upon Tarious pn- 
tcnces to vifit my relations, with dircAioas froB 
my parents how to ingratiate myfclfy and drive ; 
competitors. 

I was, from my infancy, confidered by the fiukr 
as a promifing genius, becaufc I liked punch better 
than wine i and I took care to improve this prrpoT- 
feflion by continual enquiries about the art of nan- 
gation, the degree of heat and cold in different 
climates, the profits of trade, and the dangers of 
ihipwreck. I admired the courage of the feames, 
and gained his heart by importuning him for a re- 
cital of his adventures, and a fight of his foreign 
curiofities. I lillened with an appearance of clote 
attention to flories which I could already repeat, and 
at the clofc never failed to exprcfs my refolution to 
vifit diftant countries, and my contempt of the 
cowards and drones that fpend all their lives in their 
native parifh ; though I had in reality no defire of 
any thing but money, nor ever felt the flimularior.s 
of curiofiry or ardour of adventure, but would con- 
tentedly have paflcd the years of uYrftor in receiving 
rents, and Icndinr; upon mortgager. 

The fquirc I was able to plcaio \vlih Icfs hypo- 
crify, for 1 really thought it plcafant enough to kill 
the game and eat it. Some arts of falfehood, how- 
ever, the hunger of gold perfuaded me to praclife, by 
which, though no other mifchicf was produced, the 
purity of my thoughts was vitiated, and the rr%-e- 
rencc for truth gradually deftroycd. I romctiirrs 
purchafcd filh, and pretended to have cauj^'h: thnr ; 

I h;:;i 
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I hired the countrymen to ihew me partridges, and 
then gave my uncle intelligence of their haunt *, I 
learned the feats of hares at night, and difcovered 
dfem in the morning with fagacity that raifed the 
wonder and envy of old fportfmc|i. One only ob- 
ftnidion to the advancement of my reputation I could 
never ftilly furmount ; I was naturally a coward, and 
was therefore always left Ihamefully behind, when 
there was a necefllty to leap a hedge, to fwim a river, 
or force the horfes to their utmoft fpeed ; but as thefc 
exigencies did not frequently happen, I maintained 
my honour with fufficient fucccfs, and was never left 
out of a hunting party. 

The old chambermaid was not fo certainly, nor fo 
eafily pleafed, for fhe had no predominant paffion 
but avarice, and was therefore cold and inaccefllblc. 
She had no conception of any virtue in a young man 
but that of faving his money. When (he heard of 
my exploits in the field, (he would (hake her head; 
inquire how much I fliould be the richer for all my 
performances, and lament that fuch funis fhould be 
fpent upon dogs and horfes. If the failor told her 
of my inclination to travel, (he was fure there was no 
place like England, and could not imagine why any 
man that can live in his own country Ihould leave ir. 
This fuUen and frigid being I found means however 
to propitiate by frequent commendations of fruga- 
lity, and perpetual care to avoid expence. 

From the failor was our firft and moft confiderablc 
expe£tation; for he was richer than the chamber- 
maid, and older than the fquire. lie was fo awk- 
ward and bafhful among women, that we concluded 

him 
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Iiim fccure from macrimony ; and the ttoifjfosAaA 
with which he ufed to welcome me to his hoafir, oudi 
us imagine that he would look out for no other hd^ 
and that we had nothing to do but wait paticacl^lr 
his death. But in the midft of our triumph, « 
uncle faluted us one morning with a cry of trao^xi^ 
and clapping his hand hard on my ihouldcr, uM 
me, I was a happy fellow to have a friend like his 
in the world, for he came to fit me out for a voyage 
with one of his old acquaintances. I turned pik 
and trembled ; my father told him, that he belicvei 
my conftitution not fitted to the iira i and my modkrr 
biirfting into tears, cried out, that her heart wouiu 
break if (he loft me. All this had no efiecl ; the 
failor was.wholly infufceptive of the fofter pallion*, 
and, without regard to tears or arguments, peruVi 
in Ills refolution to make me a man. 

We were obliged to comply in appearance, irl 
preparations were accordingly made. I took lci\c 
of my friends with great alacrity, proclaimed the be- 
neficence of my uncle with the higheft ftrains of grs- 
titude, and rejoiced at the opportunity now put ir.:3 
my hands of gratifying my thirft of knowledge. B^t 
a week before the day appointed for my departure 
I fell fick by my mothci*s direction, and refufcd all 
food but what (he privately brought me; whenever 
my uncle vifited me I was Icthargick or delirious, 
but took care in my raving fits to talk inceflfontly of 
travel and mcrch.inJize, The room was kept dork; 
the table was filled with vials and gallipots; my 

moiJKr was with diiRcultv perfuadcd nor to cndaiin-.r 

* 
her lite w ith iiuc'.u: n.il attendance i my father lanicni- 
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^.^ the lofs of the profits of the voyage; and fucK 

^iiiperfluicy of artifices was employed, as perhaps 

' imght have difcovered the cheat to a man of pe- 

"; lAration. But the failor, unacquainted with fub- 

tilties and ftratagems, was eafily deluded ; and as 

the (hip could not ftay for my recovery, fold the 

cargo, and left me to re-eftablilh my health at 

Icifurr. 

I was fent to regain my flclh in a purer air, left it 
ihould appear never to have been wiUled, and in two 
inonths returned to deplore M dif^jyintment. My 
uncle pitied my dcjbftion, andbld me prepare myfclf 
agaifift next year, for no land lubber ihould tpucb 
bis money. 

A reprieve however was obtained, aji perhaps 
fome new ftratagem might have fucceeded another 
fpring ; but my uncle unhappily made amorous ad- 
vances to my mother's maid, who, to promote fo 
advantageous a match, difcovered the fecret with 
which only (he had been intrufted. He ftormed^ 
and raved, and declaring that he would have heirs 
of his own, and not give his fubftance to cheats and 
cowards, married the girl in two days, and has now 
four children. 

Cowardice is always fcorned, and deceit univer- 
fally detefted. I found my friends, if not wholly 
alienated, at leaft cooled in their affc6lion ; the 
(quire, though he did not wholly difcard me, was 
lefs fond, and often enquired when I would ga 
to fea. I was obliged to bear his infuUs, an4 
endeavoured to rekindle his kindnefs by alTiduity 
and refpe6l ; but all my care was vain -, he died 
Vol. VU, Z without 
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without a wilU and the cftate devolved to the Vcpl 

heir, i 

Thus has the folly of my parents condemned 
me to fpend in flattery and attendance thofe jcai 
in which I might have been qualified co place lof* 
fiplf above hope or fear. I am arrived it oua* 
hood without any ufeful art or generous (eotimatfs 
and, if the old woman (hoald likewiie at ]Jt 
deceive me^ am in danger at once of beggaiy aal 
ignorance* 

«i|am, C^c. 

9 
CAPTATOIU 
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Numb. 1.99. Tuesday^ February 11^ ^75^* 

Decolor, ob/cunn, nnlis, uok ilU npexam 

Ce/ariem regum, nee Candida njlrginis ornett 

Colla, nee infigni fplendet per cingula morfu ; 

Bed nonjafi ntgri ntidias miraeulafaxi, 

^umc/uperal pulcbroi cultus, isf quicquid Ecie 

Induj Ikiorihiu rubra fcrutatur in alga. CLAUDiAMUf* 

\ 
Obfcure, unpris'd, and darkj*llic magnA lies. 

Nor lures the feairS of avaricious eyes, 

Kor binds the nedl^ nor fparkles in the hairt % 

Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 

But fearch the wonders of the duiky flone. 

And o\^Ti all glories of the mine outdone, I 

Each grace of form, each ornament of ftate. 

That decks the fair, or dignifies the great. 

ro the RAMBLER^ 

S I R, 

THOUGH you have feldom digrcffcd from 
moral fi^bjcfts, I fuppofe you are not fo ri- 
gorous or cynical as to deny the value or ufefulnefs 
of natural philofophyj or to have lived in this age 
•of inquiry and eijperiment, without any attention to 
the wonders every day produced by the pokers of 
magnetifm and the wheels of eleftricigr^^ At leaft,* 
1 may be allowed to hope that, fince nc^lbg is more 
contrary to moral excellence than envy, you will not 
refufe to promote the happmefs of others, merely bc- 
il^ufc you cannoc. partake of their enjoyments. 

Z I la 
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In canfidenocj therefore, that your ignorance hs 
not made you an enemy to knowledge, I offer yw 
the honour of introducing to the notice of the 
publicly an adept, who having long laboured tm 
the benefit of mankind^ is not willing, like no 
many of his predeceflbrs, to conceal his fecrecs in 
the grave. 

Many have fignalized themfelves by melting their 
dtates in crucibles. I was born to no fortune, aad 
therefore had only my mind and body to <lrvotc to 
knowledge, and die gratitude of pofterity will atteft, 
that neither mind nor body have^been fparcd. 1 have 
fat whole weeks without fleep by the fide of an athanoTt 
to watch the moment of projeAions 1 have made tht 
firft experiment in nineteen diving engines of new 
conftruftion ; I have fallen eleven times fpeechleis 
under the (hock of citftricity ; I have twice diflo- 
caccd my limbs, and once fradured my (kuU, in 
eflaying to fly i and four times endangered my life 
by fubmitting to the transfuflon of blood. 

In the firft period of my ftudies, I exerted the 
powers of my body more than thofe of my mind, 
and was not without hopes that fame might be purr 
chafed by a few broken bones without the toil of thinly* 
ing i but havfng becq (battered by fome violent ex- 
periments, and conftr^ncd to confine myfelf to my 
books, I pafTed fix s^nd thiny years in fearching the 
treafures of ancient wifdom, but ^m at lall aii\ply 
rccompcn(cd for all my perfcvcrance. 

The curiofity of the prefcnt race of philofophers 
having been long exercifed upon electricity, has been 
lately transformed to magnetifm ^ the qualities pf tha 

loadllcr.e 
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loadllone have been invefHgated, if not with ihticlt 
advantage, yet with great applaufe; and as the highfcfll 
praife of art is to imitate nature, I hope no man will 
think the makers of artificial magnets celebrated or 
reverenced above their deferts. 

I have for fome time employed myfelf in the fa^e 
practice, but with deeper knowledge and more ex^ 
tenfive views* While my contemporaries wer« 
touching needles and raifing weights^ or buiying 
themielves with inclination and variation, I have been 
examining thofe qualities of ipAgnetifm which may bil^ 
applied to the accofhmodation and happinefs of com* 
mon life. I haveMt to inferior tindo^andings th«r 
care of conducing the failor through the hazards of 
the ocean, andreferved to myfelf theitiore difficult 
and illuftrious provinee of pitferving the connubial 
compadk from violation^ and fetting mankind free fot 
ever from the danger of fuppofititious children, and 
the torments of fruitlefs vigilance aiid anxious fufpU 
cion* . 

To defraud any man of his due pf aife is unworthy 
of a philofophcr ; I ftiall therefore openly confefsi 
that I owe the firft hint of this ineftimabl^ fecret tq 
the Rabbi Abraham Ben Hmnafi^ w]t^4A his treatife 
of precious ftones, has left this account of the mag- 
net : ND'0»*7Kpn> &c. *^ The calamitai oi* load- 
*' ftone that attracts iron^ produces many bad fanta- 
" fies in man. Women fly from thi^ ftone. If 
" therefore any hufband be difturbcd with jealoufy^ 
** and fear left his wife convcrfcs with other men^ 
*' let him lay this ftone upon her while ihe is ^eep. 
«« If (be be pure, Ihe will, when fl)C wakesi clafp hei' 

Z 2 '' buA)and 
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'^ huiband fondly in her arms ; but if flic be gpilp, 
** flie will fall out of bed, and run mwaj.** 

When firft I read this wcmderful paflage, I coaU 
not eafity conceive why it had remained hitherto «- 
regarded in fuch a zealous competition for magnedol 
fame. It would furely be tinjuft to ftrfp eft that m 
of the candidates are ftrangcrs to the nameoripodi 
cf Rabbi jibrabam^ or to conclude, from a late cifift 
of the royal fociety in favour of the Emglijb language, 
that philofophy and literature are no longer to ad la 
concert. Yet^ how Ihoiild a quality fb ufefvl elcapc 
promulgation but by the obfcuritr of the langusg; 
in which it was delivered I Wniy are footmen ni 
chambermaids paid on every fide for keeping fecrra 
which no caution nor expence could fectirc from rht 
all*penecracing magnet i Or, wihy are fo many wit- 
ncflVs lummoned, and fo many artifices praftifed, ro 
dikovcr what \o eafy an experiment would infallibly 
rcvoiil ? 

lull cf this ixrplcxity, I read the lines oi Jhs- 
l\:ri to a friend, >\ho advifcd me not to expofc n-v 
life by a matl indulgence of the love of fame; he 
^\a:ncd \x\c by the fate of Orpheus^ that knowledge 
or ^x<^nii:s could give no protection to the invader of 
fciualc prt;ro4:^ativcs; aflurcd me that neither the 
armour of ./ii;V./i, nor i\\z antidote of ^t'Ti-riJ^:-, 
would be able to preltrvc n-.c; and counlclicvi me. f 
I could not live ^ ithov: renown, to attempt the acq: - 
fitionof v.riverfal cir.::::^', in which the I;o::our w^-*. ; 
perhaps be equal, i:;d the d.^.n ;:/.'r certainlv be Icu, 

I, a lolitar\ i^udent, prtttr.d n^.: t^i ir.j*:h k- a. 
ledge of the worlds but a:n \.r.w:liLg to iS.nk '.: ;^ 
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lly corrupt^ as that a fcheme for the ()ctedio% 
^<«t' incoatinence (haidd bring any danger upon its in-> 
irentor. My friend has indeed told one, that all the 
women will be my enemies, and that however I flatter 
myfelf with hopes of defence from the men, I fhall cer- 
tainly find myfelf defcrted in thf hour of danger. Of 
the young men^ faid he, fome will be afraid of iharing 
the difgrace of their mothers, and fome the danger 
of their miftrefles ; of thofe who are married, part 
are already convinced of the falfehood of their wives> 
and part (hut their eyes to av#d convidion ; few ever 
Ibught for virtue in marriage, and therefore few will 
try whether they have found it. Almoft every man 
is carelefs or timorous, and to truft is ea(ier and fafer 
than to examine. 

Thefe obfervationtdifcouraged me, till I began to 
confider what reception I was likely to find among 
the ladies, whom I have reviewed under the three 
clafles of maids, wives, and widows, and cannot buc 
hope that I may obtain fome countenance among 
them. The fingle ladies I fuppofc univerfally ready 
to patronize my method, by which connubial wicked^ 
ncfs may be dctcfted, fince no woman. marries with a 
previous defign to be unfaithful to her hu(band« And 
to keep themfteady in my caufe, I promifc never to 
fell one of my magnets' to a man who fteals a girl from 
fchool i marries a woman forty years younger than 
himfclfi or employs the authority of parents to ob- 
tain a wife without her own confent. 

Among the married ladies, notwithftanding the 
infinuations of flander, I yctrcfolvc tobdieve, that 
the greater part are my friends, and am at leaft con- 
Tincedj that they who demand the tcft, and appear on 
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my fide, will fupply, by their fpirit^ f ! ( 
^eir numbers, and that their enemies will 
And quake at the fight of a mzjkt, u the flamrf 
Scytbia fled from the fcourge. 

The widows will be confederated in my fsPBorlf 
their curiofity, if not by their virtue i for ic lamfkt 
obfcrved, that womeli who have outlived their Im^ 
bands, always think themfelves entitled to fuperii- 
tendjthe conduft of young wives; and as they aie 
themfelves in no danger from this magtietick trial, I 
fliall expedb them to be eminently and tinsnimoufly 
zealous in recommendi^ it. 

With thefe hopes I fliall, in s fhort time, oflfer 
to fale magnets armed with a particular metallick 
compofition, which concentrates their viroie, and 
determines their agency. It is known that the effi- 
cacy of the magnet, in commolfoperations, depends 
much upon its armature, and it cannot be imagined, 
that a (lone, naked or cafed only in she common 
manner, will difcover the virtues afcribed to it by 
Rabbi Abraham. The fecret of this metal I (hall 
carefully conceal, and, therefore, am not afraid of 
imitators, nor fliall trouble the offioti with Ibliciu- 
tion for a patent. - 

I (hall fell them of different fizes, and various de- 
grees of ftrength. I have fome of a bulk proper to 
be hung at the bed's head, as fcare-crows, and fome 
fo fmall that they may be eafily concealed. Some I 
have ground into oval forms to be hung at watches i 
and fome, for the curious, I have fet in wedding- 
rings, that ladies may never want an atteftation of 
their innocence. Some 1 can produce fo fluggifh and 
\ntxt, that they will not aft before the third failures 

and 
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1 1$od others fo vigorous and animated, that they exert 
|rilieir influence agaioft unlawful wifhes, if they havfl^ ' 
, been willingly and deliberately indulged* As it is' 

rny jpradice honeftly to tell my cuftomers the pro* 
|>mies of my magnets, I can judge by their choice 
cf the delicacy of their fentiments. Many have been 
content to fpare coft by purclilfing only the loweft 
degree of efficacy, and all have ftarted with terror 
firom thofe which operate upon the thoughts. llDne 
young lady only fitted on a ring of the ftrongefl: 
enei^, and declared that fhe fcorned to feparate her 
wiflies from her a£ts, or allol^ herfelf to think what 
ibe was forbidden topraftife. 

I amj &c. 

HERMETICUS. 
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Numb. 200. Saturday, JV^rw^r/ 15, ijjit 

iftM9 petit modich qua mittebautmr mmicit 
A Senitay qua Pifi Bguus, qua C9ttMfiUtai 
LMrgirif nemff et tittHs et fmfcihmt 9iim 
Majwr hmbthaiur d^nandi ghrim \ fiimm 
^c/cimus Mt cams civi liter ; hoc face, et i/h 
Efto, et muHC mit/ti, dives tiis, pauftr amcism Jot. 

No man expeds (for who fo much a fat 

\Vlio has the times he Krcs in fo forgot X\ 

What Seneca t what Pifs usM to fend. 

To raifc or to fupport a finking friend* 

Tbofe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind. 

Bounty well plac'd, prefcrrM, and well defign*d» 

Ta aH their titled, all that height of pow*r. 

Which turns the brains of fools, i^ fools alone adore. 

When your poor client is conJcmn'd t' attend, 

Tis nil we a(k, receive him as a friend : 

Defcend to this, and then we alk no more } "* 

Rich to yourfclf, to all bcfide be poor. Eotvlis. 

ro the RAMBLER. 

Mr. RAMBL£|t> 

SUCH is the tcndcrncfs or infirmity of many 
minds, that when any affliftion opprcflVs them, 
they have immediate rccourfe to lamentation and 
complaint, which, though it can only be allowed 
rcafonable when evils admit of remetiy, and then only 
when addrcficd to tliofe from whom tlie remedy \% 
cxpefted, yet fcems even in hopck-fs and incurable 
clillrefles to be natunl, fmceihufc by whom it is r.ot 
induljTcd, imagine that tliey give a proof ol cxtriur- 
"nary fortitude by fup^ncflitx^ l\.. 
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I am one of thofc who, with the Sancho of Cer^ 
vantes^ leave to higiyr charafters the merit of fuffer-* 
ing in filence, and give vent withofut fcniple to any 
forrow that fwclls in my heart. It is therefore to me 
a fevere aggravation of a calamity, whdn it is fuch as 
in the common opinion will not juftify the acerbity 
of exclamation, or fuppofc'the folentnity of vocal 
grief. Yet many pains are incident to a man oflde- 
licacy, which the unfeeling world cannot be per- 
fuaded to pity, and which, when they are feparated 
from their peculiar and peVfonal circumftances, will 
never be confidered as important enough to claim - 
attention, or deferve redrefs. 

Of this kind will appear to grofs and vulgar ap- 
prehenGons, the miferies which I endured in a morn- 
ing viGt to ProfperOy^ man lately raifed to wealth by 
alucky projcd, andPwo much intoxicated by fudden 
elevation, or too little polifbed by thought and con- 
verfacion, to* enjoy his prcfent fortune with elegartcc 
and decency. 

We fet out in the world together ; and /or a long 
time mutually afllifted each other in our exigencies, 
as either happened to have money or influence be- 
yond his immediate neceflities, ^H^u know that 
nothing generally endears men fo muth as participa- 
tion of dangers and misfortunes|^ therefore always 
confidered Profpero as united with me in the ftrongeft 
league of kindnefs, and imagined that our friendfhip 
was only to be broken by the hand of death. I felt 
at his fudden (hoot of fuccefs an honefl: and difmte- 
refted joy ; but as I want no part of his fuperfluities, 
am not willing to,defcend from that equality ia^ 
which we hitherto have lived. 
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Our intimaqr was regarded bf me is a diijpeii&- 
toon from ceremonial vifiu ; and^c was k^ loog h^t 



] 



fore I faw him at his new houfe, that he gendf 
plained of my negleft, and obliged me co come oa a 
day appointed. I kept my promife, but found diac 
the impatience of my friend arofe not from any dcfire 
to communicate his happmeftj but to enjoy hia fope- 
riority. 

When I told my name at the doQr» the fbotmaa 
went to fee if his maftei* was at home, and, by the 
tardinefs of his return, gave me reafon to fufped that 
time was taken to deliberate. He then informed me, 
that frojfero defired my company, and (bowed the 
ftaircafe carefully fecurcd by mats from the poUutioo 
of my feet. The beft apartments were oftentatioufly 
fet open, that I might have a di&uit view of the nnag* 
nificence which I was not penMtted to approach ; 
and my old friend receiving me with all the infolence 
of condefcenfion at the top of the ftairs» condudled 
me to a back room, where he told me he always 
breakfafted when he had not great company. 

On the floor where we fat, lay a carpet covered 
with a cloth, of which Projpero ordered his fervant ta 
lift up a corner, that I might contemplate the bright* 
nefs of the coIoots, and the elegance of the texture, 
and afked me wh<;|fa|^r I had ever fcen any thing fa 
fine before ? I did nfit gratify his folly with any out- 
cries of admiration, but coldly bad the footman let 
down the cloth. 

Wc then fat down, and I began to hope that pndc 
was glutted with pcrfcciition, when Prlfptr^ defu^ 
that I v/ouk! give the f^rvant leave to adjuft the cover 
of my chair^ which was dipt a little afidc to Ibow the 

daoiaikt 
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damafk ; he informed me that he had befpoke ordi* 

Hl^aury chairs for common ufe^ but bad been difap^ 

* pgunted by his tradeimafi. I put the chair afide with 

my foot, and drew another fo haftily^ that I was en^ 

treated not to rumple the carpet. 

Breakfafl was at laft iet, and as I was not willing 
to indulge the peevifhnefs that began to feize me, I 
commended the tea ; Projpero then told me, that an- 
other time I (hould tafte his fineft fort, but that he 
had only a very fmall quantity remaining, and re- 
ferved it for thofe whom he thought himfelf obliged 
to treat with particular refpeft. 

While we were converfing upon fuch fubjcfts as 
imagination happened to fuggeft, he frequently di- 
grefled into direftions td the fervant that waited, 
or made a flight enquiry after the jeweller or fJver- 
iinith \ and once, atfj was purfuing an argument 
with fome degree of eameftnefs, he ftarted from his 
pofture of attention, and ordered, that if lord Lofty 
called on him that morning, he (hould be (hewn into 
the beft parlour. 

My patience was not yet wholly fubdued. I was 
willing to promote his fatisfaftion, and therefore ob- 
ikrved, that the figures on the chiMJVere eminently^ 
pretty. Projfno had now an opporfluflty of calling 
for hfs Drefden china, which, faft lie, I always aflb* 
ciate with my chafed tea-kettle. The cups were 
brought ; I once refolved not to have looked upon 
them, but my curiqfity prevailed. When I had ex- 
amined them a little, Frofptro defired me to fet them 
down, for they who were accuftomed only to com- 
mon difhes, feldom handled china with much care, 
y OM willj \ hoDCi comqtcnd vof philpfophy, when 
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I tell you that I did not da(h his baubles co the 
ground. j^ 

He was now fo much elevated with his own grtt^ ' 
nefs^ that he thought fome humility neceliary co aTeit 
the glance of envy, and therefore told nie» with an air 
of foft compofurc^ that I was not to cftimafe life by 
external appearance, that all thefe (hining acquifi* 
tions had added little to his happinefs, that he ftill 
remembered with pleafure the days in which he and 
I were upon the level, and had often, in the moment 
of refle£lion, been doubtful; whether he ihould lofe 
much by changing his condition for mine. 

I began now to be afraid left his pride Ihould, by 
filence and fubmiflion, be emboldened to infulrs that 
could not eafily be borne, and therefore coolly con- 
fidered, how I ihould reprefs it without fuch bitter- 
nefs of reproof as I was yet unwilling to ufe. But he 
interrupted my meditation, by aflcing leave to be 
drefled, and told me, that he had promifcd to attend 
fome ladiifs in the park, and, if I was going the fame 
way, would take me in his chariot. 1 had no incli« 
nation to any other favours, and therefore left him 
without any intention of feeing him again, unlefs fome 
misfortune fhould rcftore his underilanding. 

I am, &c. 

jISPER. 

Though 1 am not wholly infcnfible of the provo- 
' cations whici. my r'»:Kf| on»lcnt has received, I can- 
not alto^-^ethcr conuiienu i' c KetiirrS of his relent* 
menr, nor encour ij;c h n -o ]vr(Vl in his icrjlv:t;oa 
of breaking oil: aa commerce with his old acquaint- 
I ancc^ 
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ance. One of the golden precepts of Pythagoras di- 
rcds, that a friend Jhould not be bated for little faults 5 
S|Upd furely he, upon whom nothing worfe can be 
cHb-gcd, than that he mats his (lairs, and covers his 
carpet, and fets out his finery to (how before thofc 
whom he does not admit to ufe it, has yet committed 
nothing that Ihould exclude him from common de- 
grees of kindnefs. Such improprieties often pro« 
ceed rather from ftupidity than malice/ Thofe who 
thus fliine only to dazzhi, are influencca merely by 
cuftom and example, andbfteither examine, nor aro 
qualified to examine, the motives of their own prac« 
tice, or to ftate the nice limits between elegance and 
oftentation. They are often innocent of the pain 
which their vanity produces, and infult others when 
they have no worfe purpofe than to pleafe them-p 
felvcs. 

He that too much refines his delicacy will always 
endanger his quiet. Of thofe with whom nature and 
virtue oblige us to converfe, fomeare ignorant of t^e- 
arts of pleafing, and offend when they defign to car 
refsj fome arc negligent, and gratify themfelvcs 
without regard to the quiet of another; fome, per- 
^ps, are malicious, ^nd feel no greater fatisfa£tioa 
in profperity, than that of raifingeniqftnd trampling 
inferiority. But whatever be the motive of infult, 
it is always bed to overlook it, for folly fcarcely cai) 
defervc refcntment^ and m^ice is puniihed by ne** 
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^ ZamBui bmUri 

Trmn^fui inuur AQh foBi/fm mtnHi T 

Jlgii9fio pr§eirm. Jet. 

d«nvince the world that Ton're derout and true ; 

^ juft in all you ray» and alWoa do { 

Whatever be your birth, rofte Aire to be 

Apeer of the firft nugnitfl||!<o me. Stkpnit. 

i^OTLE has obfervedy that the excellenqr of nu- 
nufaftures^ and the facility of labour, would be 
much promoted, if the various expedients and coo- 
trivances which lie concealed in private hands, were 
by reciprocal communications made generally known ; 
for there arc few operations that are not performed 
by one or other with fome peculiar advantages, 
which though fingly of little importance, would by 
tonjunftion and concurrence open new inlets to 
Icnowledge, and give new powers to diligence. 

There arc, in like manner, feveral moral excellen- 
cies diilributed among the different claflcs of a conw 
munity. It was faid by Cujacius, that he never read 
more than one book, by which he was not inflruded ; 
and he that fhall inquire after virtue with ardour and 
attention, will fcldom find a man by whofe example 
or fentimcnts he may not be improved. 

Every profeJTion has fome eflemial and appropri- 
ate virtue, without which there can be no hope of 
honour or fuccefs, and whicb^ as it is more or lefs 

ciilti^ 
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cultivated, confers within its fpherc of aftivity dif- 
i fcrent degrees of merit and reputation. As the 
* m||rologers range the fubdivifions of mankind under 
the planets which they fuppofc to influence their 
lives, the moralift may diftribute them according to 
the virtues which they neceffarily praftifc, and con- 
fider them as diftinguifhed by prudence or fortitude, 
diligence or patience. 

So much are the modes of excellence fettled by 
time and place, that men may be heard boafting in 
one ftrcet of that which 'ftey would anxioufly con- 
ceal in another. Tiic grounds o^fcorn and efteem, 
the topicks of praife and fatire, are varied according 
m the fcveral virtues or vices which the courfe of life 
has difpofed men to admire or abhor ; but he who is 
folicitous for his own improvement, muft not be li- 
mited by local reputation, but feleft from every tribe 
of mortals their chara£beriftical virtues, and conftel- 
late in himfelf the fcattered graces which (hine (ingle 
in other men. 

The chief praife to which a trader afpires is that 
of punAuality, or an exa£t and rigorous obfervance 
of commercial engagements j nor is there any vice 
of which he fo much dreads the imputation, as of 
negligence and inftability. This is a quality which 
the intcreft of mankind requires to be diffufcd 
tiirough all the ranks of life, but which many feem 
to confider as a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below 
the ambition of greatnefs or attention of wit, fcarcely 
requifite among men of gaiety and fpirit, aod fold, 
at its higheft rate whea it is f^rificed to a frolick or 
kjeft. 

Vol, VIL A a Every 
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Everyman has daily occafion to remark what vcxi- 
tions ariie from this privilege of deceiving one ano- 
ther. The active and vivacious have fo long dif- 
dained the reftraints of truth, that promifes aod 
appointments have loil their cogency, and both 
parties neglect their llipulations, becaufe each con- 
cludes that they will be broken by the other. 

Negligence is iirft admitted in fmall affairs, and 
ibrcngthened by petty indulgences. He chat is not 
yet hardened by cuftom, ventures not on the vioU- 
tion of important engageifients, but thinks himt'clf 
bound by his word in cafes of property or danger, 
though he allows himfclf to forget at iwhat time he 
is to meet ladies in the park, or at what tavern his 
friends are expeding him. 

This laxity of honour would be more tolerable, 

if it could be reftrained to the play-houfe, the b-ill- 
room, or the card- table; yet even there it is ef- 
ficiently troublelbme, and darkens ihofc mo;nir.:$ 
with expectation, kirpenfe, and refentmeni, \^h:ch 
are let afuie for pleafure, and from which we n.ii.:- 
rally hope for iinmingled enjoyment, and toiai re- 
laxation. Uut he tiiat I'uffers the flightell breach in 
his liiorality, can leldom tell what fliall enter it, cr 
how wi.ie it ihall be made i when a palTagc i:» ij-sen, 
the inlliix of corruption is every moment wearing 
down oppowtion, and by llow degrees deluges iltg 
lieart. 

.^ir^rr entered the world a youtli of lively ima- 
cination, exteniive viewj, and untainted principles, 
ilis curiofity incited him to rani^e from place :^> 
jjlaccj and try all the vaiieiics of convcrfaiion ; h'\% 

elegancy 
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elegance of addrefs and fertility of ideas, gained him 
friends wherever he appeared -, or at lead be found 
the general kindnefs of reception always fliown to a 
young man whofe birth and fortune give him a claim 
to notice, and who has neither by vice or folly de- 
(Iroyed his privileges. Aliger was pleafed with this 
general fmile of mankind, and was induftrious to 
prcfcrvc it by compliance and ofRcioufnefs, but did 
not fuffer his defire of pleafing to vitiate his inte- 
grity. It was his eftabliftied maxim, that a promifo 
is never to be broken ; nor was it without long re- 
luftance that he once fufFered himfelf to be drawn 
away from a fcftal engagement by the importunity 
of another company. 

He fpent the evening, as is ufual, in the rudi- 
ments of vice, in perturbation and imperfeft en- 
joymeritj and met his difappointed friends in the 
morning, with confufion and excufes. His compa- 
nions, not accuftomed to fuch fcrupulous anxiety,, 
laughed * at his uncafinefs, compounded the offence 
for a bottle, gave him courage to break his word, 
again, and again levied the penalty. He ventured 
the fame experiment upon another focicty, and 
found them equally ready to confider it as a venial 
fault, always incident to a man of quicknefs and 
gaiety ; till by degrees, he began to think himfelf 
at liberty to follow tlie laft Invitation, and was no 
longer (hocked at the turpitude of falfehood. He 
made no difficulty to promife his prefence at dif- 
tant places, and if lifl:leflhefs happened to creep 
upon him, would fit at home with great tranquil- 
lity, and hd« often funk to fleep in a chair, while 
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he held ten tables in continual ezpe&ations of Kb 

entrance. 

It was fo pleafant to live in perpetual TacanqTi 
that he foon difmifled his attention as an uiclcis in- 
cumbrance^ and refigncd himfelf to carclefncis and 
diffipation, without any regard to the future or the 
pafl^ or any other motive Of adion than the impoUe 
of a fudden dcfire^ or the attra&ion of immcdiaie 
plcafure. The abfent were immediately forgotten, 
and the hopes or fears felt by others, had no influ- 
ence upon his conduct* He was in fpeculatioo 
completely juft, but never kept his promifc to a 
creditor; he was benevolent, but always deceived 
thofe friends whom he undertook to patronize or 
alBi^ ; he was prudent, but fuffered his affairs to be 
embarrafled for want of regulating his accounts at 
dated times. He courted a young lady, and when 
the fcttlements were drawn, took a ramble into the 
country on the day appointed to fign them. He 
refolvcd to travel, and fcnt his chrfts on (hip- 
board, but delayed to follow them till he loft his 
paflfage. He was fummoncd as an evidence in a 
caufe of great importance, and loitered on the way 
till the trial was pad. It is fald, that when he 
had, with great expence, formed an intereft in a 
borough, his opponent contrived, by fome agents, 
who knew his temper, to lure him away on the day 
of elcftion. 

His benevolence draws him into the commiflion 
of a thoufand crimes, ^hich others lefs kind or 
civil would efcape. His courtefy invites applica* 
lion i his promifcs produce dependance } he has his 

pockets 
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pockets filled with petitions, which he intends fome 
. cime to deliver and enforce, and his table covered 
with letters of requeft, with which he purpofcs to 
comply J but time flips imperceptibly away, while 
he is either idle or bufy j his friends lofe their op- 
portunities, and charge upon him their mifcarriages 
and calamities. 

This charadter, however contemptible, is not pe- 
culiar to Aliger. They whofe activity of imagina- 
tion is often fhifting the fcenes of expeftation, arc 
frequently fubjeft to fuch fallies of caprice as make 
all their aftions fortuitoi|s, deftroy the value of their 
friendftiip, obftruft the efficacy of their virtues, and 
fct them below the meaneft of thofe that perfift in 
their refolutions, execute what they defign, and per- 
form what they have promifed. 
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Numb. 202. Saturday, Tchmary 22, 1752. 

Prom no atHiclion is the poor exempt ; 

He thinks each eye furvcys him with contempt. 

Unmanly poverty fubJucs the heart. 

Cankers each wouikI, and (lijrpens ev'ry dart. F. Lt^ ii. 

AMONG thofe who have endeavoured -to pro- 
mote learning, and reftify judgment, it has 
been long cuftomary to complain of the abufe of 

words, which arc often admitted to fignify thin^.'-i fo 
difTcrenr, that, inftcad of afTifting the iindcrilanJ:r.g 
as vehicles of knowledge, they produce error, d..'- 
fcntion, and perplexity, becaufe what is affirni..: :n 
one i^\\{^^ is received in another. 

If this ambiguity fometimes embarralTes the mo:^ 
i')lemn controvcrfies, and obfcures the dcnioni^.ri- 
lions of Iciencc, it may well be expected to infcil 
t!ic pompous periods of declaimers, whofe purpolc 
is oit' n u.ily to iinuirc with fallacies, and change the 
(t :< i::b uf truth and falleliood ; or the ir.uiical cu:r.- 
j »:i:iv^ni of pfjets, v. 'aoi'e tlylc is protelTedly fijiira* 
t...-. :;u ! whole w:\ ... im.i'rined to conful in d.ito::- 
i..:- V. .)ri:> iroin tluir i/rijinal meaninu. 

'I Iv re arc f.w \vo:l!:» ol whieh the reader Lelicvci 
l.inMcIi better to kiiu.v ii:e imnorc than of /.:v/;;. j 
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yet whoever ftudies either the poets or philofophcrs, 
will find fuch an account of the condition expreffed 
by that term as his experience or obfervation will 
not eafily difcover to be true. Inftcad of the mean- 
nefs, diftrefs, complaint, anxiety, and<iependance, 
which have hitherto been combined in his ideas of 
poverty, he will read of content, innocence, and cheer- 
fulnefs, of health and fafety, tranquillity and freedom ; 
of pleafures not known but to men unencumbered 
with polFeflions ; and of fleep that fhcds his balfamick 
anodynts only on the cottage. Such are the blcf- 
fmgs to be obtained by the refignation of riches, that 
kings might defcend from their thrones, and gene- 
rals retire from a triumph, only to flumbcr undif- 
turbed in the elyfium of poverty. 

If thefc authors do not deceive us, nothing can 
be more abfurd than that perpetual conteft for wealth 
which keeps the world in commotion ; nor any com- 
plaints more juftly ccnfured than thofe which proceed 
from want of the gifts of fortune, which we are taught 
by the great mailers of moral wifdom to confider as 
golden Ihackles, by which the wearer is at once dif- 
abled and adorned ; as lufcious poifons which may 
for a time plcafe the palate, but foon betray tl^pir ma- 
lignity by languor and by pain. 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy 
unenvied, to be healthful without phyfick, and fe- 
curc without a guard ; to obtain from the bounty of 
nature, what the great and wealthy are compelled to 
procure by the help of artifts and attendants, of flat- 
terers and fpies. 

But it will be found upon a nearer view, that 

they who extol the happinefs of poverty, do not 
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ipean the fame (late with thofe who deplore its 
miferies. Poets have their imaginations filled with 
ideas of magnificence^ and being accuftomed to 
contemplate the downfal of empires, or to contrive 
forms of lamentations for monarchs in diftrefs, rank 
all the cla0es of mankind in a ftate of povertyi who 
make no approaches to the dignity of crowns. To 
be poor9 in the epick language, is only not to com- 
mand the wealth of nations^ nor to have fleets and 
;irmics in pay. 

Vanity has perhaps contributed to this^impro- 
priety of flyle. He that wilhes to become a philo- 
fopher at a cheap rate, eafily gratifies his ambition 
by fubmitting to poverty when he docs not feel it, 
^nd by beading his contempt of riches, when he 
has already more than he enjoys. He who would 
(how the extent of his views, and grandeur of his 
conceptions, or difcovcr his acquaintance with fj^lcn- 
dor and magnificence, may talk like Ccxvin of an 
humble ftation and quiet obfcurity, of the paucity 
of nature's wants, and the inconvenicncies of fuper- 
fluity, and at lafl, like him, limit his defires to five 
hundred pounds a year; a fortune indeed not exu- 
berant when we compare it with the expcnces ot 
pride and luxury, but to which it little becomes a 
philofopher to affix the name of poverty, fince no 
man can, with any propriety, be termed poor, who 
does not fee the greater part of mankind richer than 
liimfclf. 

As little is the general condition of human life un- 
dcrllood by the panegyrifts and hiftorians, who amufc 
us with accounts of the poverty of heroes and fages. 
Riches are of no v:Uue in themfclvcs, their ufe is dif- 
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covered only in that which they procure. They are 
not coveted, unlefs by narrow underftandings, which 
confound the means with the end, but for the fake of 
pq^wer, influence, andeftcem; or, by fome oflefs 
elevated and refined fentiments, as neceffary to fen- 
fual enjoyment. 

The pleafures of luxury, many have, without un- 
common virtue, been able to defpife, even when afflu- 
ence and idlenefs have concurred to tempt them ; 
and therefore he who feels nothing from indigence 
but the want of gratifications which he could not in 
any other condition make confident with innocence, 
has given no proof of eminent patience. Efteem 
and influence every man defires, but they are equally 
pleafing, and equally valuable, by whatever means 
they are obtained ; and whoever has found the art of 
fecuring them without the help of money, ought, in 
reality, to be accounted rich, fince he has all that 
riches can purchafe to a wife man. CincinnaHiSy 
chough he lived tipon a few acres, cultivate^lby his 
own hand, was fufficiently removed from all the eviU 
generally comprehended under the name of poverty, 
when his reputation was fuch, that the voice of his 
country called him from his farm to take abfolute 
command into his handj nor was Diogenes much 
mortified by his refidence in a tub, where he was 
honoured with the vifit o( Alexander the Great. 

The fame fallacy has conciliated veneration to the 
religious orders. When we behold a man abdicating 
^hc hope of terreftrial poffeffions, and precluding 
himfelf, by an irrevocable vow, from the purfuit and 
acquifition of all that his fellow-beings conlider as 
WPrthy of wiih^$ 9n4 pnde^yoyrs^ we arc immediately 
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ftruck with the purity^ abftra&iont and firmncft of 
his mind^ and regard him as wholly emploTcd in fe- 
curing the intcrefts of fucuricy, and dcvmd of any 
other care than to gain at whatSferer price the hmtt 
paflagc to eternal reft. 

Yet» what can the votary be juftly faid to hm 
loft of his prefent happinefs i If he relides in a coa- 
ircnt^ he converfes only with men whofc condition is 
the fame with his own $ he has from the munificence 
of the founder all the neceflarics of lifcj and is fafc 
from that deftitutioH^ wbUb Hooker declares to be 
Jucb an impediment to virtue^ at, iill it it remivedjaf-' 
faetb not tbe mind of man to admit anj otbtr emre. AH 
temptations to envy and competition arc fliut out 
from his retreat ; he is not pained with the fight of 
unattainable dignity, nor infulted with the blufter of 
infolence^ or the fmile of forced familiarity. If he 
wanders abroad, the fanflicy of his character ampiy 
compenfates all other diftindlions, he is fcldoai icen 
but wii;h reverence, nor heard but with fubmilTion. 

It has been remarked, that death, though often 
defied in the field, fcldom fails to terrify when it ap. 
preaches the bed of fickncls in its natural horror ; lb 
poverty may cafily be endured, while aflfociatcd wiiii 
di^;ni:y and reputation, but will always be Ihunned 
ami dreaded, when it is accompanied with ignominy 
and contempt. 
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Numb. 203, Tuesday, February 25, 1752, 

Cum rjolet ilia dles^ qu/t nil niji corporis hujus 

y»ts bahet^ inccrti fpatium mibi Jimiat a*ui, OvfO. 

Come, foon or late, death's undcterminM day, 

This mortal being only can decay. Welsteb, 

T feems to be the fate of man to feck all his con- 
folations in futurity. The time prefcnt is feldom 
able to fill defire or imagination with immediate en- 
joyment, and we are forced to fupply its deficiencies 
by recolleftion or anticipation. 

Every one has fo often deteftcd the fallacioufnefs 
of hope, and the inconvenience of teaching himfelf to 
cxpeft what a thoufand accidents may preclude, that,' 
when time has abated the confidence with which 
youth rufhes out to take poffeffion of the world, we 
endeavour, or wifh, to find entertainment in the re- 
view of life, and to repofe upon real fafts, and cer- 
tain experience. This is perhaps one reafon, among 
many, why age delights in narratives. 

But fo full is the world of calamity, that every 
fource of pleafure is polluted, and every retirement 
of tranquillity difturbed. When time has fupplied 
us with events fufficient to employ our thoughts, ic 
has mingled them with fo many difafters, that we 
llirink from their remembrance, dread their intrufion 
upon our minds, and fly from them as from enemies 
that purfue us with torture. 

No 
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No man paft the middle point of life can fie down 
to feaft upon the pleafures of youth without findiiig 
the banquet imbittered by the cup of forrow j be 
may revive lucky accidentSi and pleafing eztrava- 
gancies $ many days of harmlefs frolickj or nights of 
honeft feftivity9 will perhaps recur i or, if he has 
been engaged in fcenes of aftion, and acquainted 
with aflfairs of difficulty and viciflitudes of fortune, 
he may enjoy the nobler pleafure of looking back 
upon diftrefs firmly fupported, dangers rcfolutclr 
encountered, and oppofition artfully defeated. jEmas 
properly comforts his companions, when after the 
horrors of a florm they have landed on an unknown 
and defolate country, with the hope that their mife- 
ries will be at feme diftant time recounted with de- 
light. There are few higher gratifications than that 
of refleftion on furmounted evils, when they were not 
incurred nor protraftcd by our fault, and neither re- 
proach us with cowardice, nor guilt. 

But this felicity is almoft always abated by the re- 
flexion, that they, with whom we fhould be moft 
pleafcd to (hare it, are now in the grave. A few 
years make fuch havock in human generations, that 
we foon fee ourfelves deprived of thofe with whom 
we entered the world, and whom the participation of 
pleafures or fatigues had endeared to our remem- 
brance. ' The man of enterprife recounts his adven- 
tures and expedients, but is forced, at the clofe of the 
relation, to pay a figh to the names of thofe that con- 
tributed to hisfuccefs ; he that pafles his life among 
the gayer part of mankind, has his remembrance 
ftorevi with remarks and repartees of wits, whofo 
iprightlincfs and merriment are now loft in perpetual 
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Xilence j the trader, whofc induftry has fupplied the 
want of inheritance, repines in folitary plenty at the 
abfence of companions, with whom he had planned 
out amufements for his latter years 5 and the fcholar, 
whofe merit, after a long feries of efforts, raifes hinn 
from obfcurity, looks round in vain from his exalta- 
tion for his old friends or enemies, whofe applaufe or 
* mortification would heighten his triumph. 

Among Marital' % requifites to happinefs is. Res 
9on parte labore^ fed reliila, an cftate not gained by 
induftry, but left by inheritance. It is neceffary to 
the completion of every good, that it be timely ob- 
tained ; for whatever comes at the clofe of life, will 
come too late to give muoh delight ; yet all human 
happinefs has its defedts. Of what we do not gain 
for ourfelves we have only a faint and imperfefl frui- 
tion, becaufe we cannot compare the difference be- 
tween want and polTcffion, or at leaft can derive from 
it no convi^ion of ofir own abilities, nor any increafc 
of fclf-efteem 5 what we acquire by bravery or fci- 
ence, by mental or corporal diligence, comes at laft 
when we cannot communicate, and therefore cannot 
enjoy it. 

Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow its . 
happinefs from the time to come. In youth we have 
nothing paft to entertain us, and in age, we derive 
little from retrofped but hopelefs forrow. Yet the 
future likewife has its limits, which the imagination 
dreads to approach, but which we fee to be not far 
diftant. The lofs of our friends and companions 
impreiTes hourly upon us the necefTity of our own 
departure : we know that the fchemes of man are 
quickly at an end, that we muft foon lie down in the 

grave 
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grave with the forgotten multitudes of former ages, 
and yield our place to others, who, like us, Oiall be 
driven awhile by hope or fear, about the furface of 
the earth, and then like us be loft in the Ihades of 
death. 

Beyond this termination of our material cxxftencc, 
we are therefore obliged to extend our hopes ; and 
almoil every man indulges his imagination with 
fomething, which is not to happen till he has changed 
his manner of being : fome amufc themfelves with 
entails and fettlements, provide for the perpetuation 
of families and honours, or contrive to obviate the 
diffipation of the fortunes, which it has been their bu* 
finefs to accumulate; others, more reBned or exalted, 
congratulate their own hearts upon the future extent 
of their reputation, the reverence of diftant nations, 
and the gratitude of unprejudiced pofterity. 

They whofe fouls are fo chained down to coPcrs 
and tenements, that they cannot conceive a ftace in 
which they fhall look u])on them with lefs folicitude, 
are feldom attentive or flexible to aqruments ; but 
the votaries of fame are caj>ablc of rcHeclion, am!, 
therefore, may be called to rcconfidcr the probability 
of their expeftatioRs. 

Whether to be remembered in remote ti:r.es he 
V(.r:liyof a wife m.in*s wilh, lus not yc; been Utlf- 
f .aurily decided ; and, indeed, to be Ion;.; rcn-icm- 
bc red, can happen to lb fmall a number, t!:at the bulk 
of ir..inkind has very little intcrefl in the queftion. 
'li'icc is never room in the world for more t!ian a 
Cvit :\n (jii.intity or nieafure of renown. The ncref- 
faiy bunncfs of life, ilic iiriinedi.ite pleafures or pains 
of c\ cry condition, leave us noi LiUirc bey;)nd a fixed 
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proportion for contemplations which do not forcibly 
influence our prefent welfare. When this vacuity is 
filled, no charafters can be admitted into the circuf 
lation of fame, but by occupying the place of fome 
that muft be thruft into oblivion. The eye of the 
mind, like that of the body, can only extend its view 
to new objedls, by lofing fight of thofe which are now 
before it. 

Reputation is therefore a meteor which blazes a 
while and difappears for ever ; and if we except a 
few tranfcendent and invincible names, which no 
revolutions of opinioir or length of time is able to 
fupprefs ', all thofe that engage our thoughts, or di-> 
vcrfify our converfation, are every moment hafting tq 
obfcurity, as new favourites are adopted by fafliion. 

It is not therefore from this world, that any ray of 
comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom of the laft 
hour. But futurity has ftill its profpedts ; there is 
yet happinefs in referve, which, if we transfer our at- 
tention to it, will fupport us in the pains of difeafe, 
and the languor of decay. This happinefs we may 
cxpeft with confidence, becaufe it is out of the power 
of chance, and may be attained by all that fincerely 
defire and earneftly purfuc it. On this therefore 
every mind ought finally to reft. Hope is the chief 
blefUng of man, and that hope only is rational^ of 
which we are certain that it cannot deceive us. 
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countenance, and fpread the infedton of uneafincis 
over the whole aflembly. He obferved their depref- 
fion, and was offendedi for he found his vexation in- 
creafcd by thofe whom he expe&ed to difllpate and 
relieve it. He retired again to his private chamber, 
and fought for confolation in his own mind; one 
thought Sowed in upon another ; a long fuccefllon 
of images feized his attention ; the tnoments crept 
imperceptibly away through the gloom of penfive- 
nefs, till having recovered his tranquillity, he lifted 
up his head, and faw the lake brightened by the fet- 
ting fun. " Such," faid Seged Cghing, " is the 
** longed day of human exiftence : Before we have 
** learned to ufe it, we find it at an end." 

The regret which he felt for the lofs of fo great a 
part of his firft day, took from him all difpofition to 
enjoy the evening ; and, after having endeavoured, 
for the fake of his attendants, to force an air of gaiety, 
and excite that mirth which he could not fhare, he 
refolved to refer his hopes to the next morning, and 
lay down to partake with the flaves of labour and 
poverty the blefllng-of fleep. 

He rofe early the fecond morning, and refolved 
now to be happy. He therefore fixed upon the gate 
of the palace an edift, importing, that whoever, dur- 
ing nine days, fhould appear in the prefence of the 
king with dcjeAed countenance, or utter any ex- 
preflion of difcontent or forrow, ftiould be driven for 
ever from the palace of Dam tea. 

This edict was immediately made known in every 
chamber of the court, and bower of the gardens. 
Mirth was frighted away, and they who were before 
dancing in the lawns, or finging in the (hades, were 
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■ftt once engaged in the care of regularing their loQks» 
that Siged might find his will pundually obeyed, and 
fee none among them liable to banifluncnt. 

Segid now met every face fetded in a finile s bm 
a fmilc that betrayed folicitude, timidity, and con* 
ftrsuntt He accofted his favourites with familiaritf 
and foftnefs ; but they durft not fpeak without pre- 
meditation, left they Ihould be convi&cd of difcon- 
tent or forrow. He propofcd diverfions, to which no 
objedion was made, becaufe objeftion would have 
implied uneafinefs ; but they were regarded with in- 
difference by the courtiers, who had no other dcfire 
than to fignalize themfelves by clamorous exultation. 
He offered various topicks of converfation, but ob- 
tained only forced jefts, and laborious laughter, aad 
after many attempts to animate his train to confi- 
dence and alacrity, was obliged to confefs to himfclf 
the impotence of command, and refign another day 
to grief and difappointmcnr. 

He at laft relieved his companions from their ter- 
rors, and ihut himfelf up in his chamber to afcenain, 
by different meafures, the felicity of the fucceeding 
days* At length he threw himfelf on the bed, and 
clofed his eyes, but imagined, in his flccp, that his 
palace and gardens were overwhelmed by an inunda- 
tion, and waked with all the terrors of a man ftrug- 
gling in the wafer. He compofed himfelf again to 
reft, but was affrighted by an imaginary irruption 
into his kingdom, and driving, as is ufual in drean' » 
without ability to move, fancied himfelf betrayed t^ 
his enemies, and again ftarred up with horror and in- 
dignation, 

U 
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It was now day^ and fear was fo ftrongly im«> 
prefled on his mind^ that he could fleep no more* 
He rofc, but his thoughts were filled with the dc«» 
luge and invafion^ nor was he able to difengage his 
attention, orlningle with vacancy and eafe in any 
amufement. At length his perturbation gave way to 
reafonj and he refolved no longer to be harafled by 
vilionary mrferies j but before this refolution could 
be completed^ half the day had elapfed : He felt a 
new conviftion of the uncertainty of human fchemes^ 
and could not forbear to bewail the weaknefs of that 
being, whofe quiet was to be interrupted by vapours 
of the fancy. Having been firft diflurbed by a 
dream, he afterwards grieved that a dream could 
diftiirb him. He at laft difcovered, that his terrors 
and grief were equally vain, and, that to lofe the 
prefent in lamenting the paft, was voluntarily to pro- 
traft a melancholy vifion. The third day was now 
declining, and Seged again refolved to be happy oa 
the morrow. 



Ilb'3 
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NtfHB. 205. TuES&AT, March 3, 17^1; 

— Volaf amhiguit 
Mahiiit alts bcfa^ lire aJlt 
frdtjtm nftl»x fmrimu fidmm^ AnHC^. 

On fickle wings the minntts haAe^ 

And fortunc^s favours never laft. F. Livis. 

ON the fourth morning Seged rofc earfjr rcfrcflicd 
with deep, vigorous with health, and ragcr with 
txpeflation. He entered the garden, attended by the 
princes and ladies of his court, and feeing nothing 
about him but airy cheerfulnefs, began to fay to his 
heart, ^* This day fliall be a day of pleafure." The 
fun played upon the water, the birds warbled in the 
groves, and the gales qoivcred among the branches. 
He roved from walk to walk as chance direc'lcd 
him, and fometimes liftcncd to the fongs, fomc- 
timcs mingled with the dancers, fomctimeb let loo;c 
his imagination in flights of merriment j and foiv.c- 
times uttered grave rcRcctions, and fentenrious 
maxims, and fcalted on the admiration with \^Ii:wh 
they were received. 

Thus the day relied on, without any accident oi 
vexation, or intrufion of melancholy thoughts. All 
that beheld him caught gladncfs from his looks, a;.i 
the fight of happincfs conferred by himfelf filled hia 
heart with fa:isf::cl:on: But having paQld three hour> 
in this harmlefs luxury, lie was alarmed on a fudden 
by an univcrfal fcrcam atiiong the woiucn, and turn- 

I inz 
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mg back> faw the whole aflembly flying in confu- 
fion. A young crocodile had rifen out of the lake, 
and was ranging the gafden in wantonnefs or hunger. 
Seged beheld him with indignation, as a difturber of 
his felicity, and chafed him back into the lake, but 
could not perfuad^ his retinue to ftay, or free their 
hea(rts from the terror which had feized upon them. 
The princefles inclofcd themfelves in the palace, and 
could y^t fcarcely believe themfelves in fafety. Every 
attention was fixed upoit the late danger and efcape, 
and no mind was any longer at leifure for gay fallies 
or carelefs prattle. 

Seged had now no other employment thaft to con- 
template the innumerable cafualties which lie in am- 
buffi on every fide to intercept the happinefs of man, 
and break in upon the hour of delight and tranquil- 
lity. He had, however, the confolation of think- 
ing, that he had not been now difappointcd by hi$ 
own fault, and that the accident which had blafted 
the hopes of the day, might eafily be prevfcnted by 
future caution. 

That he might provide for the pleafure of the next- 
morning, he refolved to repeal his penal ediA, fincc 
he had already found that difcpntent and melancholy 
were not to be frighted away by the threats of autho- 
rity, and that pleafure would only refide where lh# 
was exempted from controul. He therefore invited 
all the companions of his retreat to unbounded plea- 
fantry, by propofing prizes for thofc who fliould, on 
the following d^y, diftinguilh themfelves by any fef- 
tlvc performances; the tables of the antechamber 
were covered with gold and pearls, and robes and 
B b 4 garlands 
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garlands decreed the rewards of tboTe who could n- 
fine elegance or heighten pleafure. 

At this difplay of riches everjr eye inunediaidy 
fparkled^ and every tongue was bufied in cckbracing 
the bounty and magnificence of the emperor. B«c 
when Seged entered^ in hopes of uncommon enters 
tainment from univerfal emulation, he found chat any 
paflion too ftrongly agitated, puts an end to ch« 
tranquillity which is neceflary to mirth, and chat the 
mind, that is to be nK>ved by the gentle ventUation& 
of gaiety, muft be firft fmoothcd by a total calou 
Whatever we ardently wifli to gain, we muft in the 
fame degree be afraid to lofe^ and fear and pleafure 
cannot dwell together. 

All was now care and folicitude. Nothing was 
done or fpoken, but with fo vifiblc an endeavour at 
perfefkion, as always failed to delight, though it 
fometimcs forced admiration : And Seged could not 
but obferve with forrow, that his prizes had more 
influence' than himfelf. As the evening approached, 
the contcft grew more earneft, and thofe who were 
forced to allow themlelves excelled, began to difco- 
ver the malignity of defeat, firft by angry glances, 
and at laft by contemptuous murmurs. Seged like- 
wife fhared the anxiety of the day, for confidering 
himfelf as obliged to diftribute with exa6t jufticc the 
prizes which had been fo zealoudy fought, he durft 
never remit his attention, but pafled his time upon the 
rack of doubt in balancing different kinds of merit, 
and adjulting the claims of all the competitors. 

At laft, knowing that no exadlnefs could farisfy 
thofe whofe hopes he (hould difappoint, and thinking 

that 
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that on a day fee apart for happinefs^ it woiiUi be 
cruel to opprcfs any heart with forrow, he declared , 
that all had pleafed him alike^ and difnHlTed all with 
prefents of equal value, 

Seged foon faw that his caution had not been able 
to avoid oflNf^ They who had believed them- 
felves fecurc^j»^ .c higheft prizes, were not^pleafed 
to be levelled vr I ch the crowd; and though, by the 
liberality of the king, they received more than his 
promife had intitled them to exped, they departed 
unfatisficd, becauft they were honoured with no 
diftinftion, and wanted an opportunity to triumph 
HI the mortification of their opponents. ^' Behold 
" here," faid Seged^ " the condition of him who 
*' places his happinefs in the happinefs of others." 
He then retired to meditate, and, while the courtiers 
were repining at his diftributions, faw the fifth fuo 
go down in difcontent. 

The next dawn renewed his refoluti^n to be 
happy. But having learned how little he could cf- 
feft by fettled fchemes or preparatory meafures, he 
tliought it beft to give up one day entirely to chance^ 
and left every one to pleafc and be pleafed his own 
way. 

This relaxation of regularity difTufed a gener^ 
complacence through the whole court, and the 
emperor imagined, that he had at lad found the 
fecret of obtaining an interval of felicity. But as 
he was roving in this carelefs aflembly with equal 
carelefnefs, he overheard one of his courtiers in a 
clofe arbour murmuring alone : " What merit has 
" Seged above us, that we fhould thus fear and 

*' obey 
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^ obcf him, a mUf whom, whttdver he imy 
^ have formerly performed, hn luxury now fliewt 
^ to have the fame weakoefs widi oarfelTes." 
This charge affeded him the more, as k was ot- 
tered by one whom be had always obTervcd among 
t4ie moft abjcft of his flatterers. AfO^ his indig- 
nation prompted him to fevericy ; *ifoc icflediAg, 
that what was fpoken, without inremion to be 
heard, wsft to be confidered as only thought, and 
was perhaps but the fuddcn burft of cafual and tem- 
porary vexation, he invented Ibme decent pretence 
to fend htm away, that his retreat might not be 
tainccd with the breath of envy, and after the ftruggle 
of deliberation was paft, and all defire of revenge ut- 
terly fupprefied, paflfed the evening not only with 
tranquillity, but triumph, though none but himfetf 
was conicious of the victory. 

The remembrance of this clemency cheered the 
beginning of the fcventh day, and nothing hap- 
pened to diftiirb the picafure of ScgrJ, till looking 
on the tree that fhaded him, he recolleftcd, that 
under a tree of the fame kind he had palfcd the 
night after his defeat in the kingdom of Goiama. 
The refledlion on liis lofs, his diflionoiir, and the 
nsiferies whi<#his fubjefts InflVred from the invader, 
filled him with failnefs. At lad he (liook off the 
weight of forrow, and began to folace himfclf with 
his ufual picafures, when his tranquillity was again 
difturbed by jcaloufies which the late conteft for the 
prizes had produced, and which, having in vain tried 
to pacify them by pcrfuafion, he was forced to filencc 
by command. 

On 
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On the eighth morning Seged was awakened early 
by an unufual hurry in the apartments, an4 enquir- 
ing the caufe, was told that the princefs Balkis was 
feized with fickncfs. He rofe, and calling the phy- 
ficians, found that they had little hope of her reco«- 
very. Here was an end of jollity : all his thoughts 
were now upon his daughter, whofe eyes he clofed 
on the tenth day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia Mul 
appropriated to a (hort refpiration from the ^tigues 
of war and the cares of government. This narrative 
he has bequeathed to future generations, that no 
man hereafter may prefume to fay, " This day ihall 
•* be a day of happincfs/' 



J 
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Numb. 2o6. Saturday, March 7, 1752* 



Ui h%nAfumma fmits^ mliemA vmrv fwuML Jiin 

But hardened by affronts, and fllU the fiune* 
^ Loft to all fenfe of honour and of fame. 

Thou yet can'ft love to hannt the great man*s board« 
And think no fupper good but with a lord. Bowus. 

WHEN Diogenes was once tflced, what kind 
of wine he liked beft ? he anfwered. «< Tha( 
«« which is drunk at the coft of others," 

Though the charaf^er of Diogenes has never ez« 

cited any general zeal of imitation, there are many 
who refemble him in his tafte of wine ; many who 
are frugal, though not abftemious ; whofe appetites, 
though too powerful for reafon, are kept under rc- 
ftraint by avarice ; and to whom all delicacies lofe 
their flavour, when they cannot be obtained but at 
their own expcnce. 

Nothing produces more fingularity of manners 
and inconftancy of life, than the confli6b of oppo- 
fite vices in the fame mind. He that uniformly 
purfues any purpofe, whether good or bad, has a 
fettled principle of a6lion ; and as he may always 
find afTociates who are travelling the fame way, is 
countenanced by example, and ihelter^d in the 
multitude ; but a manj afluaccd at once by difl^erent 

defires. 
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dcfircs, muft move in a direction peculiar to himfelf, 
and fuffcr that reproach which we are naturally in- 
clined to bcftow on thofe who deviate from the reft 
of the world, even without enquiring whether they 
are worfe or better. 

Yet this conflict of defircs fometimes produces 
wonderful efforts. To riot in far-fetched diflies, 
or furfeit with unexhaufted variety, and yet prafbife 
the mod rigid economy, is furely an art which may 
juftly draw the eyes of mankind upon them whofe 
induftry or judgment has enabled them to attain it. 
To him, indeed, who is content to break open the 
chefts, or mortgage the manors of his anceftors, 
that he may hire the miniflers of excefs at the high* 
eft price, gluttony is an eafy fcience ; yet we oftca 
hear the votaries of luxury boafting of the elegance 
which they owe to the tafte of others, relating with 
rapture the fucceflion of dilhes with which their 
cooks and caterers fupply them ; and expedting their 
fhareof praifewith the difcoverers of arts and the ci- 
vilizers of nations. But to ftiorten the way to con- 
vivial happinefs, by eating without coft, is a fecret 
hitherto* in few hands, but which certainly defervcs 
the curiofity of thofe whofe principal enjoyment is 
their dinner, and who fee the fun rife with no other 
hope than that they (hall fill their bellies before it 
fets. 

Of them that have within my knowledge at- 
tempted this fcheme of happinefs, the greater part 
have been immediately obliged to defift 5 and fomc, 
whom their firft attempts flattered with fuccefs, were 
reduced by degrees to a few tables, from which they 
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were at laft chafed to make way for others & and 
having long habituated themielres to fuperfluom 
plenty^ growled away fihcir latter years in difcon- 
tented conipctence. 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher ex* 
peftations than men of wit> who imagine^ that they 
ihall never want a welcome to that company whole 
ideas they can enlarge, or whofe imaginations they 
can elevate, and believe themfelves able to pay 
for their wine with the mirth which it qualities 
them to produce. Full of this opinion, they 
crowd with little invitation, wherever the fmell 
of a feaft allures them, but are feldom encouraged 
to repeat their vifits, being dreaded by the pert as 
rivals, and hated by the dull as difturbers of the 
company. 

No man has been fo happy in gaining and keep- 
ing the privilege of living at luxurious houfes as Gk- 
loJuUiSy who, after thirty years of continual revelry, 
has now eftablifhed, by uncontro verted prefcripiion, 
his claim to partake of every entertainment, and 
whofe prefencc they who afpire to the praife of a 
fumptuous table are careful to procure on a day of 
in.portancc, by fending the invitation a fonnight 
before. 

Ciuhfulus entered the world without any eminent 
de».\rrc of merit ; bur was careful to frequent houfes 
wiiere pcrfons of rank refortcd. By being often feen, 
he became in time known ; and from fitting in the 
fame room, was fulfercd to mix in idle converfation, 
or afTifted to fill up a vacant hour, when better 
amufcment was not readily to be had. From the 

cofFcc- 
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cofiee*houfc he was fometinvcs taken away, to dia- 
xiers and as no man refufesthe acquaintance of him 
whom he fees admitted to familiarity by others of 
equal dignity, when he hacfteen met at a few.tables, 
he with lefs difficulty found the way to oiore^ tilt at 
laft he was regularly expeded to appear wherever 
preparations are made for a feafl:^ within the circuit 
of his acquaintance. 

When he was thus by accident initiated in luxury^ 
he felt in himfelf no inclination to retire from a life 
of fo much plcafure, and therefore very ferioufly con- 
lidered how he might continue it. Great qualities^ 
or uncommon accomplilhments, he did not find ne- 
ccffary ; for he had already feen that merit rather 
enforces refpeft than attracts fondnefs ; and as he 
thought no folly greater than that of lofing a dinner 
for any other gratification, he often congratulated 
himfelf, that he had none of that difgufting excel-- 
lence which imprefles awe upon greatnefs, and con- 
demns its pofieflbrs to the fociety of thofe who arc 
wife or brave, and indigent as themfelves. 

Gulofulus having never allotted much of his time 
to books or meditation, had no opinion in philofophy 
or politicks, and was not in danger of injuring his 
intereft by dogmatical politions, or violent contra* 
di&ion. If a difpute arofe, he took care to lifteii 
with earoeft attention; and when either fpeaker grew 
vehement and loud, turned towards him with eager 
quicknefs, and uttered a (hort phrafe of admiration^ 
as if furprifed by fuch cogency of argument as he 
had never known before. By this filent concef- 
fion, he generally preferved in either controvertiil 
iuch a convi^ion of his owq fuperiorityj as in- 

cUacd 
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clincd him rather to pity than irritate his adrerfanr, 
and prevented thofc outrages which arc fomedmes 
produced by the rage o^ defeat^ or petulance of tri- 
umph. 

Gulofultts was never embarrafled but when he was 
required to declare his fentiments before he had been 
able to difcover to which (ide the mafter of the houfe 
inclined^ for it was his invariable rule to adopt the 
notions of thofe that invited him. 

It will fometimes happen that the infolence of 
wealth breaks into contemptuoufncfs, or the turbu- 
lence of wine requires a vent ; and Gulojulus feldom 
fails of being fingled out on fuchenoergencies, as one 
on whom any experiment of ribaldry may be fafely 
tried. Sometimes his lordfhip finds himfelf inclined 
to exhibit a fpccimen of raillery for the diverfion of 
his gueft, and Gulcfulus always fupplics him with a 
I'ubjcft of merriment. But he has learned to confidcr 
rudcncfs and indignities as familiarities that entitle 
him to greater freedom : he comforts himfelf, th.it 
thofe who treat and infult him pay for their laughter^ 
and that he keeps his money while they enjoy their 
jell. 

His chief policy confifts in fcleding feme dilh from 
every courfe, and recommending it to the company, 
with an air fodccifivc, that no one ventures to con- 
tradict him. By this pradtice he acquires at a fcall a 
kind of diftatorial authority; his taftr becomes the 
ftandard of pickles and feafoningi and he is vene- 
rated by the profeflbrsof epicurifm, as the only man 
who nndcrftands the niceties of cookery. 

Whenever a new fauce \^ imported, or any inno- 
vation made in the culinary fyftem, he procures cite 

carlicil 
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carlicft intelligence, and the moftauthentick receipt; 
andj by communicating his knowledge under proper 
injundions of fecrecy, gains a right of tailing his 
pwn di(h whenever it is prepared, that he may tell 
whether his directions have been fully underftood. 

By this method of life Gulqfulus has fo improfied on 
his imagination the dignity of feaffing, that he has no- 
other topick of talk> or fubjedfc of meditation. His 
calendar is a bill of fare^ he meafures the year by fuc- 
ceilive dainties. The only common places of his 
memory are his meals ; and if you aflc him at what 
time an event happened, he confiders whether he 
heard it after a dinner of turbot or venifon. He 
knows, indeed, that thofe who value themfelvcs upon 
fenfe, learning, or piety, fpeak of him with contempt ^ 
but he confiders them as wretches envious or igno« 
rant, who do not know his happinefs, or wifli to fup« 
plant him ; and declares to his friends, that he is 
fully fatisfied with his own condud, fince he has fed 
every day 00 twenty diihes, and yet doubled bi^ 
cftatc. 
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Numb. 207. Tuesday, March 10^ 1752* 

S$l'U€ fim/cimtem matmrg fnuu tpmah m 

p0C£it ad annmmm ridemJm* Hot. 

The voice of reafbn cries with winning forces 
' IfOofe from the rapid car your aged horie» 
Left, in the race derided, left behind. 
He drag his jaded limbs and burft his wind. FaAscit. 

SU C H is the emptinefs of humin enjoyment 
that we are always impatient of the prefeot. 
Attainment is followed by negled^ and pofleflion by 
difgult; and the malicious remark of the Gr^ib epi- 
grammatift on marriage may be applied to every 
other courfc of life, that its two days of happineis 
are the firft and the laft. 

Few moments are more pleaTing than thofe in 
which the mind is concerting meafurcs for a new 
undertaking. From the firft hint that wakens the 
fancy, till the hour of aftual execution, all is im- 
provement and progrefs, triumph and felicity. Every 
hour brings additions to the original fcheme, fug- 
gcfts fomc new expedient to fccure fucccfs, or dif- 
covers confequential advantages not hitherto fore» 
fecn. While preparations are nude, and mate- 
rials accumulated, day glides after day through cly* 
fian profpefts, and the heart dances to the fong of 
hope. 

Such is the plcafure of projefting, that many con* 
lent themfclvcs with afuccciTiQn of vifionary fchcmes» 

and 
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and wear out their allotted time in the calm amufc- 
ment of contriving what they never attempt or hope 
to execute. 

Others, not able to fcaft their imagination with 
pure ideas, advance fomewhat nearer to the groff- 
nefs of aftion, with great diligence coUeft whatever 
is requifite to their defign, and, after a thoufand 
refearches and confultations, are fnatched away by 
death, as they ftand in procin£tu waiting for a proper 
opportunity to begin. 

If there were no other end of life, than to find 
fomc adequate folace for every day, I know not whe- 
ther any condition could be preferred to tiiat of the 
man who involves himfelf in his own thoughts, and 
never fufFers experience to (hew him the vanity of 
(peculation; for no fooner are notions reduced to 
pradice, than tranquillity and confidence forfake the 
breaft -, every day brings its talk, and often without 
bringing abilities to perform it: difficulties embar* 
rafs, uncertainty perplexes, oppofition retards, cen- 
furc exafperates, or negleft deprefTes. We pro- 
ceed becaufe we have begun i we complete our de- 
fign, that the labour already fpent may not be vain : 
but as expefkation gradually dies away, the gay fmile 
of alacrity difappears, we are compelled to implpre 
feverer powers, and truft the event to patience and 
conllancy. '9 

When once our labour has begun, the comfort tl^ 
enables us to endure it is the profpedb of its end ; for 
though in every long work there Are fomc joyous 
intervals of felf-applaufe, when the attention is re- 
created by unexpeAed facility, and the imaginatioa 
Toothed by incidental excellencies i yet the toil with 

C c a ^^\Ocw 
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wliich performance druggies after idea, is (b irkibme 
and difgufting, and fo frequent is the neceflicyof 
retting below that perfcftion which we imagiDCti 
within our reach, that feldom any man obtains nnore 
from his endeavours than a panful convi&ion of his 
defers, and a continual refurcitationof dcfires wbid 
he feels himfelf unable to gratify. 

So certainly is wearinefs the concomitant of our 
undertakings, that every man, in whatever he is en- 
gaged, confoles himfelf with the hope of change ^ :f 
he has made his way by afliduity to publick employ- 
ment, he talks among his friends of the delight of 
retreat -, if by the neceffity of folitary application he 
is fecluded from the world, he liftens with a beating 
heart to diftant noifes, longs to mingle with living 
beings, and refolves to take hereafter his fill of di- 
vcrfions, or difplay his abilities on the univerlil 
theatre, and enjoy the plcafure of diftinftion anj 
applaufe. 

Every defire, however innocent, grows dangerous, 
as by long indulgence it becomes afcendent in the 
mind. When we have been much accuttomcd to 
confiJcr any thing as capable of giving happineh, 
it is not eafy to reftrain our ardour, or to forbear 
fomc precipitation in our advances, and irregularity 
in our purfuits. He that has cultivated the tree, 
watched the fwelling bud and opening blofTom, and 
pleated himfelf with computing how much every fua 
and fhower add to its growth, fcarcely ftays till the 
fruit has obtained its maturity, but defeats his own 
cares by eagcrncfs to reward them. When we have 
diligently laboured for any purpofe, we are willing 
C9 believe that we have attained itj and, becaufe we 

havf 
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have already done much, too fuddenly conclude tl^sM; 
no more is to be done. 

All attraftion is increafed by the approach of the 
attrafting body. We never find ourfelves fo defirous 
to finilh, as in the latter part of our work, or fo im-^ 
patient of delay, as when we know that delay can- 
not be long. Thus unfeafonable importunity of 
difcontent may be partly imputed to languor and 
wearinefs, which muft always opprefs thofe more 
whofc toil has been longer continued ; but the 
greater part ufually proceeds from frequent con- 
templation of that eafe which is now confidered as 
within reach, and which, when it has once flattered 
our hopes, we cannot fuffer to be withheld. 

In fome of the nobleft compofitions of wit, the 
conclufion falls below the vigour and fpirit of the 
firft books ; and as a genius is not to be degrade4 
by the imputation of human failings, the caufe of 
this declenfion is commonly fought in the ftructurc 
of the work, and plaufiblo reMons are given why in 
the defcAive part lefs ornament was ncceflary, or lefs 
could be admitted. But, perhaps, the author would 
have confefled, that his fancy was tired, and his per- 
feverance broken ; that he knew his defign to be 
unfinifhed, but that, when he faw the end fo near, he 
could no longer refufe to be at reft. 

Agalnft the inftillations of this frigid opiate, the 
heart (hould be fecurcd by all the confiderarions 
which once concurred to kindle the ardour of en- 
terprize. Whatever motive firft incited adion, has 
ftill greater force to ftimulate perfeverance ; fince he 
that might have lain ftill at firft in blamelefs obfcu- 
rity, cannot* afterwards defift but with infamy and 
C c 3 reproach* 
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reproach. Hc^ whom a doubtful promife of diftaot 
good could encourage to fet difficulties at dcfiancCi 
ought not to remit his vigour^ when he has almoft 
obtained his recompence. To faint pr loiter^ when 
only the laft efforts are required^ is to fteer the (hip 
through tempefts> and abandon it to the winds in 
fight of land; it is to break the ground and icatta 
the feed^ and at laft to negleft the hanreft. 

The matters of rhetorick direft, that the moft for* 
cible arguments be produced in the latter part of an 
oration, left they (hould be effaced or perplexed bf 
fupervenient images. This precept may be juftly 
extended to the fcries of life : Nothing is ended with 
honour^ which does not conclude better than it be- 
gan. It IS not fufficient to maintain the firft vigour; 
for excellence lofcs its effefk upon the mind by cuf- 
tom, as light after a time ceafes to dazzle. Admi- 
ration muft be continued bv that novelty which firft 
prv^ Juced it, and how much loever i.s given, there muft 
always be reafon to ifcagine that more remains. 

We not only are moft lenlible of the laft smpref- 
fions, but fuch is the unwillingnefs of mankind to 
admit tranfcendent merit, that, though it be diincult 
to obliterate the reproach of mifcarriages by any fub- 
fequent atchicvemcnt, however illuftrious, yet the 
reputation raifed by a long train of fuccefs, may be 
finally ruined by a fingle failure i for weaknels or 
error will be always remembered by tliat malice and 
envy which it gratifies. 

For the prevention of that difgrace, which lafTitudc 
and negligence may bring at kft upon the greatcft 
performances, it is necelfjry to proportion carefully 
our labour to our ftrengch. If the dcfign comprifes 

manv 
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many parts, equally eflential, and therefore not to be 
feparated, the only time for caution is before we en- 
gage ; the powers of the mind niuft be then impar- 
tially eftimatedj and it muft be remembered, that not 
to complete the plan, is not to have begun it ; and 
that nothing is done, while any thing is omitted. 

But, if the tafk confifts in the repetition of finglc 
afts, no one of which derives its efficacy from the reft, 
it may be attempted with lefs fcruple, becaufe there 
is always opportunity to retreat with honour. The 
danger is only, left we expeft from the world the in- 
dulgence with which moft are diipofed to treat them- 
fclves i and in the hour of liftlefncfs imagine, that 
the diligence of one day will atone for the idlenefs 
of another, and that applaufe begun by approbation 
will be continued by habit. 

He that is himfelf weary will foon w^ry the pub- 
lick. Let him therefore lay down his employmenr, 
whatever it be, who can no lopger exert his former 
activity or attention; let him not endeavour to 
ftruggle with cenfure, or obftinately infeft the ftajje 
till a general hi& cpmoiands bim to depart. 
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Numb. 108. Saturday, March 14, 1752. 

Pt/liK* TaoT «oJ«; k) %m^ Ili^i^ttni. DiOC. LirtT. 

Begone, ye blockheads, Htraclltut cries. 
And leave my labours to the leam'd and wife ; 
By wit, by knowledge, ftndioas to be read, 
I fcorn the multitude, alive and dead. 

TIME9 which puts an end to all human plea- 
fures and forrows, has likewife concluded the 
labours of the Rambler. Having fupported, for 
two years, the anxious employment of a periodicil 
writer, and multiplied my eflays to upwards of two 
hundred, I have now determined to defift. 

The reafons of this refolution it is of little im- 
portance to declare, fince juftification is unneccffiry 
when no objeftion is made. I am far from fup- 
pofing, that the ceflatioii of my performances will 
raife any inquiry, for I have never been much a fa- 
vourite of the publick, nor can boaft that, in the 
progrefs of my undertaking, I have been animated 
by the rewards of the liberal, the carefles of the great, 
or the praifcs of the eminent. 

But I have no defign to gratify pride by fubmif- 
fion, or malice by lamentation ; nor think it reafon- 
able to complain of ncglc<fl from thofc whofe regard I 
never folicited. If I have not been diftincuifbed by 

the 
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the diftributors of literary honours, I have feldom 
dcfcended to the arts by which favour is obtained. I 
have feen the nieteors of faftiion rife and fall, with- 
out any attempt to add a moment to their duration. 
I have never complied with temporary curiofity, nor 
enabled my readers to difcufs the topick of the day 1 
I have rarely exemplified my aflertions by living 
charafters ; in. my papers, no man could look for 
cenfures of his enemies, or praifes of himfclf j and 
they only were expefted to perufe them^ whole paf- 
fions left them leifure for abdrafted truth, and whom 
virtue could pleafc by its naked dignity. 

To feme, however, I am indebted for encourage- 
ment, and to others for afliftance. The number of 
my friends was never great, but they have been fuch 
as would not fufFer me to think tKat I was writing in 
vain, and I did not feel much dejeftion from the want 
of popularity. 

My obligations having not been frequ^t, my ac- 
knowledgments may be foon difpatched. I can re- 
ftore to all my correfpondents their produdions, with 
little diminution of the bulk of my volumes, though 
not without the lofs of fomc pieces to which particular 
honours have been paid. 

. The parts from which I claim no other praife than 
that of having given them an opportunity of appear* 
.ing, arc the four billets in the tenth paper, the fecond 
ktter in the fifteenth, the thirtieth, the forty-fourth^ 
the ninety-fewcnth, and the hundredth papers, and 
the fccoi}d letter in the hundred and feventh. 

Having thus deprived myfclf of many excufcs 
which candour ^li^ht have admitted for the inequa- 
lity of my compqUtions, being no longer able to al« 
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lege the neccflity of gratifying correfpondents, the 
importunity with which publication was folicitcd^ or 
obftinacy with which correction was rejedled^ I muft 
remain accountable for all my faults^ and fubmtti 
without fubterfuge, to the cenfures of criticifin, 
which^ however^ I (hall not endeavour to foften bj 
a formal deprecation^ or to overbear by the influence 
of a patron. The fupplications of an author never 
yet reprieved him a moment from oblivion ; and^ 
though greatnefs has fometimes (heltered guile, it 
can afford no protection to ignorance or dulncfs. 
Having hitherto attempted only the propagation of 
truth, I will not at laft violate it by the confdTion of 
terrors which I do not feci : having laboured to main- 
tain the dignity of virtue, I will not now degrade it 
by the meanncfs of dedication. 

The fccming vanity with which I have fometimes 
fpokcn of myfelf, would perhaps require an apology, 
were it not extenuated by the example of thofc who 
have publiflied eflays before me, and by the privi- 
lege which every namelcfs writer has been hiihcno 
allowed. " A mafk," fays Caftiglione^ " confers a 
«' right of afting and fpeaking with lefs reftraint, 
«* even when the wearer happens to be known/* 
He that is difcovered without his own confent, may 
claim fomc indulgence, and cannot be rigoroufly 
called to juftify thofc fallies or frolicks which his dif- 
guife muft prove him defirous to conceal. 

But I have been cautious left this offence (houIJ 
be frequently or grofsly committed ; for, as one of 
the philofophers directs us to live with a friend, as 
with one that is fome time to become an enemy, I 
have always thought it the duty of an anonymous 

author 
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author to write^ as if he expeded tQ be hereafter 
known. 

I am willing to flatter myfclf with hopes, liiat, by 

coUcfting thcfe papers, I am not preparing, for my 

future life, cither fhame or repentance. That all are 

. happily imagined, or accurately poliflied, that the 

&me fentiments have not fometimes recurred, or the 

> iftme exprefllons been too frequently repeated, I have 

'• i(6t confidence in my abilities fufiBcient to warrant. 

•. i^e that condemns himfelf to compofe on a ftated 

/.•my, will often bring to his t^ilk an attention diffi^ 

patcd, a memory cmbarraflTed, an imagination over-* 

whelmed, a mind diftraded with anxieties, a body 

^ languifhing with difeafe : He will labour on a barren 

topick, till it is too late to change it ; or, in t;he ar« 

dour of invention, diffufc his thoughts into wild ex^^ 

uberance, which the prefiing hour of publication 

cannot fuffer judgment to examine or reduce. 

Whatever fliall be the final fcntence of mankindf 

I have at leaft endeavoured to de&rve their kindnefs, 

» ' ^Ihave laboured to refine our language to grammati-r 

^ *cj»l purity, and to clear it from colloquial barbarifmSf 

\. Upcttiftious idioms, and irregular combinations. Some* 

.' '^ito> perhaps, I have added, to the elegance of it| 

. cbV&udion, and fomething to the kanTK>ny of its 

tradence. When common words were lefs pleafing 

;^Q the ear, or lefs diftinft in their fignification, I 

Jhftv^ familiarifed the terms of philofophy, by apply-- 

C ?|g them to popular ideas, but have rarely admitted 

aiiy;^^ by former writers i for I 

believe that whoever knows the jI^/(^ tongue in it$ 

prefent extent, will be able to exprefs his thoughts 

; without further help from other nakioos. 
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As it has been my principal defign to inculcate 
ivifdom or piety, I have allotted few papers to the 
idle fports of imagination. Some, perhaps, may be 
found, of which the highed excellence is harmlefs 
merriment ; but fcarcely any man is fo fteadily fcrious 
as not to complain, that the feverity of dictatorial in- 
ftru£tion has been too feldom relieved, and that he is 
diiven by the fternnefs of the Rambler's philofophj 
%o more cheerful and airy companions. 

Next to the excurfions of fancy are the difquifitions 
of criticifm, which, in my opinion, is only to be 
ranked among the fubordinate and inftrumental arts. 
Arbitrary decifion and general exclamation I have 
carefully avoided, by aflcrting nothing without i 
reafon, and cftablilhing all my principles of judg- 
ment on unalterable and evident truth. 

In the piftiires of life I have never been fo ftudious 
of novelty or furprize, as to depart wholly from ail 
rcfemblancc; a fault which writers defcrvcdly cele- 
brated frequently commit, that they may raife, as the 
occafion requires, either mirth or abhorrence. Some 
enlargement may be allowed to declamation, and 
ibme exaggeration to burlcfque ; but as they deviate 
farther from reality, they become lefs ufeful, becaufe 
their leflbns will fail of application. The mind of 
the reader is carried away from the contemplation of 
his own manners} he finds in himfclf no likenrfs to 
the phantom before him j and though he laughs or 
rages, is not reformed. 

The eflays profefledly ferious, if I have been able 
to execute my own intentions, will be found exactly 
conformable to the precepts of Chriftianity, without 
any accommodation to the licentioufnefs and levirr 

QX 
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of the prefent age. I therefore look back on this 
part of my work with pleafurc, which no blame or 
praife of man (hall diminifh or augment. I Ihall 
never envy the honours which wit and learning ob- 
tain in any other caufe, if I can be numbered among 
the writers who have givtfn ardour to virtue, and con- 
fidence to truth. 

Ccleftial pow'rs ! that piety regard. 

From You my labours wait their laft reward* 
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